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STATUE TO JACKSON. 


WE must erect a glorious monument to 
the glorious old man. It is due to him 
—due to ourselves—due to our children, 
to whom his memory and his example 
will be among the noblest legacies 
which our generation will have to trans- 
mit to the next, and to all succeeding 
The printed book is not enough 
recorded archive—nor even the 
practical results of his life, as stamped 
over the whole surface of the institu- 
tions of his c ountry—these, we say, 
though in one sense his imperishable 
monuments, are not e nough. A visible 
embodiment, sym! bol, represe ntation, is 
proper, is needed, to « varry down to pos- 
teritvy—manifest and actual, before the 
eyes that are to open long after ours 
shall have closed—the expression of his 
greatness, goodness and glory, the at- 
testation of our gratitude. No mauso- 
leum—no column—no pyramid—a sta- 
tue, a statue alone, is the proper monu- 
ment which a nation ought to erect to 
its great dead. For General Jackson 
we propose some worthy and fitting na- 
tional tribute of this kind—to be erected 
by a national movement—at the nation- 
al centre or metropolis—with a free out- 
pouring of the national heart. A grand, 
colossal Equestrian Statue in bronze, at 
Washington, to be erected by a volun- 
tary national subscription, is the proper 
monument for Jackson. 

And this is the proper time to do it. 
Now when the public heart is yet fresh- 
ly bleeding, and throughout the length 
and breadth of the c ountry, tens of thou- 


ones. 
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sands of warm and true Democrats 
stand ready, for nothing more anxious 
than to be allowed to unite with their 
fellow-citizens in a suitable mode of 
rendering to the memory of the great 
departed hero and statesman, some sig- 
nal tribute of their reverence and their 
love. 

No equestrian statue has yet been 
erected in our country. In foreign 
countries it is not an unfrequent mark 
of honor, to commemorate the glory of 
great warriors or rulers. There is pro- 
bably no capital in Europe in which 
more or less of them are not to be found. 
They are usually and justly deemed the 
finest ornaments, at once to grace and 
ennoble the centres of public squares. 
Washington and Jackson have as yet 
been, perhaps, the only two of our his- 
toric worthies who have so combined 
high military with civil greatness and 
eminence, so as to make equestrian sta- 
tues appropriate to their forms and their 
glories. But to both of them such 
monuments ought to be erected, and 
must be erected. In regard to Wash- 
ington, indeed, a resolution of Congress 
authorizing it, has, to our disgrace, re- 
mained so long unexecuted, that few 
now remember its existence. But it 
will still be carried into effect, nor is the 
delay which has run into forgetfulness 
and neglect, in regard to him from 
whom no rival fame can ever rob the 
immortal title of “ first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” any reason for postponing the re- 
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demption of the kindred duty to the me- 
mory of him whose name stands the 
next on the same page of glory with 
that of the Father of the Country. On 
the contrary, it should serve as a warn- 
ing to us not to suffer the present auspi- 
cious season for the purpose to pass un- 
improved ; nor leave to the colder sym- 
pathies and fainter memories of a suc- 


ceeding generation, the performance of 


the duty which should spring from the 
fresh feelings and glowing gratitude of 
ours. Let the measures be duly organ- 
ized for the erection of the statue we 
propose to Jackson, and we may depend 
upon it that Washington’s will not be 
far behind ; the same year, and perhaps 
the same day, would probably be made 
to witness the elevation of both of them 
to the pedestals from which they will 
for ages look forth on the land they 
both only lived to love, serve and save. 
Indeed, there is strong reason to hope 
and believe that the next Congress 
will carry out the long-deferred design 
of such a statue to Washington. A 
resolution to that effect was reported 
by a Committee of the Senate, though 
the session adjourned without action 
upon it. 

Marble is not the proper material for 
an equestrian statue designed for a sit- 
uation involving exposure to the at- 
mosphere. It should be bronze, imper- 
ishable bronze. It will be somewhat 
more costly, but it will be at the same 
time safely insured to carry down to our 
most distant posterity the form and fea- 
tures of the great old man. Seventy- 
five or a hundred thousand dollars will 
suffice for the purpose, though twice 
that amount could be well applied in 
increasing the size and improving the 
embellishment of the pedestal, &c.,— 
nor can there be any difficulty in rais- 
ing by national subscription within the 
present year any amount that may be 
required. Asa specimen of the spirit 
at once awakened by the suggestion, 
we may mention that on stating the 
plan to one of our old Democrats, a 
plain, retired old political soldier under 
the lead of the departed chief, he imme- 
diately offered the sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars as his contribution to- 
wards such a subscription—and we 
verily believe that he would have car- 
ried the offering, prompted by his over- 
flowing heart, up to the half of his mo- 
derate fortune, had it been necessary. 
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And there are hundreds of such men, 
thus feeling, and thus ready to act, 
scattered throughout the country ; thon- 
sands who would not willingly be 
denied the privilege of subscribing 
amounts considerable, though their cir 
cumstances might not permit them 
of offering so large a sum as that al 
stated ; and tens upon tens of thousands 
who would insist on the right to add to 
such a national subscription, for a sta- 
tue to Jackson, at some small 
saving from the earnings of their daily 
toil. It needs but to be started, with a 
proper organization, and under proper 

auspices, to secure the confidence ot F the 
people in the safety and wise applica- 


Us 


+] 
that 


ove 


least 


tion of the fund thus collected, to en- 
sure its prompt subscription, to any 
amount that may be desired. 

We are glad to be able to state that 


it is in en among some of 
our Democratic friends in New Y ork to 
proceed without delay to establish the 
organization requisi ite for this purpose. 
The constitution of a committee of gen- 
tlemen, distinguished in character and 
position, whose names will afford the 
highest guaranty to the 
try, w ill probably be adopte d, to origi- 
nate and direct the movement. Placir ig 
itself in correspondence with their poli- 
tical frieuds in the other States, such a 
committee will either serve as the means 
of starting similar organizations in all 
the other States, each acting within its 
own; or, if judged most expedic nf, 
may itself remain the central commit- 
tee of direction, through its correspond- 
ents and agents, to collect the subscrip- 
tions throughout the Union, and super- 
intend the execution of the work, in 
accordance with what it may ascertain 
to be the wishes of the majority of the 
subscribers. The latter would proba- 
bly be the most efficient, prompt, and 
simple mode of carrying the plan inte 

execution. We make this brief pre- 
liminary statement of it, in order to en- 
gage for it the attention of our friends 
throughout the country; to let them 
know that a suitable mode and oppor- 
tunity will soon be afforded them, of 
aiding to this, which ill 


possible coune- 





realize all wil 
feel to be an object commanding at once 
the warm sympathy, and the deep in- 
terest of every friend to Jackson’s prin- 
ciples, every lover of his virtues, every 
American admirer of his patriotism, ser- 
vices, and fame. 
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ANNEXATION. 


Ir is time now for opposition to the 
Annexation of Texas to cease, all fur- 
ther agitation of the waters of bitter- 
ness and strife, at least in connexion 
with this question,—even though it may 
perhaps be required of us as a necessary 
condition of the treedom of our institu- 
tions, that we must live on for ever ina 
state of unpausing struggle and e -xcite- 
ment upon some subject of party divi- 
sion or other. But, in regard to Texas, 

enough has now been given to party. 
It is time for the common duty of Pa- 
triotism to the Country to succeed :— 
or if this claim will not be recognized, 
it is at least time for common sense to 
acquiesce with decent grace in the in- 
ev itabl e and the irrevocable. 

Texas is now ours. Already, before 
these words are written, hé>Convention 
has undoubtedly-ratified the acceptance, 
by her Congress, of our protiered invi- 
tation into the Union; and made the 
requisite ¢ hanges in her already re pub- 
lican form of constitution to adapt it to 
its future federal relations. Her star 
and her stripe may already be said to 
have taken their place in the glorious 
blazon of our common nationality ; and 
the sweep of our eagle’s wing already 
includes within its circuit the wide ex- 
tent of her fair and fertile land. She is 
no longer to us a mere geographical 
space—a certain combination of coast, 
plain, mountain, valley, forest and 
stream. She is no longer to us a mere 
country on the map. She comes within 
the dear and sacred designation of Our 
Country ; no longer a “ pays,” she is a 
part of */a patrie ;” and that which is at 
once a sentiment and a virtue, Patriot- 
ism, already begins to thrill for her too 
within the national heart. It is time then 
that all should cease to treat her as alien, 
and even adverse—cease to denounce 
and vilify all and everything connected 
with her accession—cease to thwart and 
Oppose the remaining steps for its con- 
summation; or where such efforts are 
felt to be unavailing, at least to embitter 
the hour of reception by all the most un- 
gracious frowns of aversion and words 
of unwelcome. There has been enough 
of all this. It has had its fitting day 
during the period when, in common 


with every other possible question of 
practical policy that can arise, it unfor- 
tunately became one of the leading 
topics of party division, of preside ntial 
electioneering. But that period has 
passed, and with it let its prejudices and 
its passions, its discords and its denun- 
ciations, pass away too. ‘The next ses- 
sion of Congress will see the representa- 
tives of the new young State in their 
places in both our halls of national 
legislation, side by side with those of 
the old Thirteen. Let their reception 
into “ the family” be frank, kindly, and 
cheerful, as befits such an occasion, as 
comports not less with our own Belf- 
respect than patriotic dyty towards 
them.,,_I]] betide those foul birds that 
delight to file their own nest, and dis- 
gust the ear with perpetual discord of 
ill-omened croak. 

Why, were other reasoning wanting, 
in favor of now elevating this question 
of the reception of Texas into the Union, 
out of the lower region of our past 
party dissensions, up to its proper level 
of a high and broad nationality, it sure- 
ly is to be found, found abundantly, in 
the manner in which other nations have 
undertaken to intrude themselves into 
it. between us and the proper parties to 
the case, in a spirit of hostile interfer- 
ence against us, for the avowed object 
of thwarting our policy and hampering 
our power, limiting our greatness and 
checking the fulfilment of our manifest 
destiny to overspread the continent 
allotted by Providence for the free de- 
velopment of our yearly multiplying 
millions. This we have seen done by 
England, our old rival and enemy ; ; and 
by France, strangely coupled with her 
against us, under the influence of the 
Anglicism strongly tinging the policy 
of her present prime minister, Guizot. 
The zealous activity with which this 
effort to defeat us was pushed by the 
representatives of those governments, 
together with the character of intrigue 
accompanying it, fully constituted that 
case of foreign interference, which Mr. 
Clay himse If declared should, and would 
unite us all in maintaining the common 
cause of our country against the for- 


eigner and the foe. We are only as- 
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tonished that this effect has not been 
more fully and strongly produced, and 
that the burst of indignation against 
this unauthorized, insolent and hostile 
interference against us, has not been 
more general even among the party 
before opposed to Annexation, and has 
not rallied the national spirit and 
national pride unanimously upon that 
policy y. We are very sure that if Mr. 
Clay himself were now to add another 
letter to his former Texas correspon- 
dence, he would express this sentiment, 
and carry out the idea already strongly 
stated in one of them, in a manner 
which would tax all the powers of 
blushing belonging to some of his party 
adherents. 

It is wholly untrue, and unjust to our- 
selves, the pretence that the Annexation 
has been a measure of spoliation, un- 
rightful ang unrighteous—of military 
conquest under forms of peace and law 
—of territorial aggrandizement at 9 
expense of justice, and justice due by « 
double sanctity to the weak. This view 
of the question is wholly unfounded, 
and has been before so amply refuted 
in these pages, as well as in a thousand 
other modes, that we shall not again 
dwell upon it. The independence of 
Texas was complete and absolute. It 
was an independence, not only in fact, 
but of right. No obligation of duty 
towards Mexico tended in the least de- 
gree to restrain our right to effect the 
desired recovery of the fair province 
once our own—whatever motives of 
policy might have prompted a more de- 
ferential conside lies of her feelings 
and her pride, as involved in the ques- 
tion. If Texas became peopled with 
an American population, it was by no 
contrivance of our government, but on 
the express invitation of that of Mexico 
herself ; accompanied with such guar- 
anties of State independence, and the 
maintenance of a federal system analo- 
gous to our Own, as constituted a com- 
pact fully justifying the strongest mea- 
sures of redress on the part of those af- 
terwards deceived in this guaranty, and 
sought to be enslaved under the yoke 
imposed by its violation. She was re- 
leased, rightfully and absolutely releas- 


ed, from all Mexican allegiance, or duty 
of cohesion to the Mexican political 
body, by 
herself, and Mexico alone. 
was aclearer case. It 
tion ; it 


the acts and fault of Mexico 
There never 
was not revolu- 


was resistance to revolution: 
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and ae under such circumstances 


as left “ae ndence the necessary re- 
sulting state, caused by the aban idon- 
ment of thos gee whom her former 
federal association had existed. What 


then can be more preposterous than all 
this clamor by Mexico and the Mexican 
interest, against Annexation, as a viola- 
tion of any rights of hers, any duties of 
ours ? : : 

We would not be 
proving in all its features the expedi- 
ency or propriety of the mode in which 
the measure, rightful and wise as it is 
in itself, has been carried into etlect. Its 
history ha been a sad tissue of diplo- 


understood as ap- 


matic blundering. How much better it 
might have been managed—how much 
more smoothly, satisfactorily, and suc- 
cessfully ! li stead of our present re la 

tions with Mexico—instead of the seri- 
ous risks which have been run, and 
those plausibilities of opprobriam which 
we have had to combat, not without 
creat ditfichlity, nor with entire success 
—instead of t dithculties which now 
throng the path to a satisfac tory se ttle- 
ment of all our unsettled questions with 
Mexico—Texas might, by a more judi- 


cious and conciliatory di pl mac h ave 





been as securely in the Union as she is 
now—her boundaries defined—C alifor- 
nia probably ours—and Mexico and our- 


selves united by closer ties than ever ; 
of mutual friendship and mutual sup- 
port in resistance to the intrusion of 
European interference in the affairs of 
the American republics. All 
have been, we little doubt, al 
cured, had 
rude, less one-sided, 
cipitation from motives widely foreien 
to the national question, presided over 
We 


misma- 


} 
' 





this might 
ready sf 
counse¢ ls less viole nt, 


less eacer 


the earlier stages of its history. 
cannot too deeply regret the 
nagement which has disfigured the his- 


tory of this question ; and amersiy the 
neglect of the means which would have 
been so easy of satisfying even the un- 


reasonable pretensions and the excited 


pride and passion of Mexico. The 
singular result has been produced, that 


while our neighbor has, in truth, no 
real right to blame or complain—when 
all the wrong is on her side, and there 
has been on ours a degree of delay and 
forbearance, in deference to her preten- 
sions, which is to be paralleled by few 
prece edents in the history of other na- 
tions—we have yet laid ourselves open 
to a great deal of denunciation hard to 
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repel, and im possible to silence ; and all 
history will carry it down as a ce rtain 
fact, that Mexico would have declared 
war against us, and would have waged 
it seriously, if she had not been prevent- 
ed by that ve ry weakness which should 
have constituted her best defence. 

We plead guilty to a degree of sen- 
sitive annoyance—for the sake of the 
honor of our e ountry, and i its estimation in 
the public opinion of the world—which 
does not find even in satisfied conscience 
full consolation for the very necessity 
of seeking consolation there. And it is 
for this state of things that we hold re- 

sponsible that gratuitous mismanage- 
ment—wholly apart from the main sub- 
stantial rights and merits of the question, 
to which alone it is to be ascribed ; and 
which had its origin in its earlier stages, 
befdre the accession of Mr. Calhoun to 
the department of State. 

Nor is there any just foundation for 
the charge that Annexation is a great 
pro-slavery measure—calculated to in- 
crease and perpetuate that institution. 
Slavery had nothing to do with it. 
Opinions were and are greatly divided, 
both at the North and South, as to the 
influence to be exerted by it on Slavery 
and the Slave States. That it will 
tend to facilitate and hasten the disap- 
pearance of Slavery from all the north- 
ern tier of the present Slave States, 

cannot surely admit - serious question. 
The greater value in Texas of the slave 
labor now employe "d in those States, 
must soon produce the effect of draining 
off that labor southwardly, by the same 
unvarying law that bids water de- 
scend the slope that invites it. Every 
new Slave State in Texas will make at 
least one Free State from among those 
in which that institution now exists— 
to say nothing of those portions of 
Texas on whic h slavery cannot spring 
and grow—to say nothing of the far 
more rapid growth of new States in the 
free West and North-west, as these fine 
regions are overspread by the emigra- 
tion fast flowing over them from Eu- 
rope, as well as from the Northern and 
Eastern States of the Union as it ex- 
ists. On the other hand, it is undenia- 
bly much gained for the cause of the 
eventual voluntary abolition of slavery, 
that it should have been thus drained 
off towards the only outlet which ap- 
peared to furnish much probability of 
the ultimate disappearance of the negro 
race from our borders. The Spanish- 


Indian-American populations of Mexico, 
Centra’ America and South America, 
aflord the only receptacle capable of 
absorbing that race whenever we shall 
be prepared to slough it ofl—to emanci- 
pate it from slavery, and (simultaneous- 
ly necessary) to remove it from the 
midst of our own. Themselves already 
of mixed and confused blood, and free 
from the “ prejudices” which among us 
so insuperably forbid the social amalga- 
mation which can alone elevate the 
Negro race out of a virtually servile 
degradation, even though legally free, 
the regions occupied by those popula- 
tions must strongly attract the black 
race in that direction; and as soon as 
the destined hour of emancipation shall 
arrive, will relieve the question of one 
of its worst difficulties, if not absolutely 
the greatest. 

No—Mr. Clay was right when he de- 
clared that Annexation was a question 
with which slavery had nothing to do. 
The country which was the subject of 
Annexation in this case, from its geo- 
graphical position and relations, hap- 
pens to be—or rather the portion of it 
now actually settled, happens to be— 

a slave country. But a similar pro- 
cess might have taken place in proxi- 
mity to a different section of our Union; 
and indeed there is a great deal of An- 
nexation yet to take place, within the 
life of the present generation, e* the 
whole line of our northern border. 
Texas has been absorbed into the Union 
in the inevitable fulfilment of the gene- 
ral law which is rolling our population 
westward ; the connexion of which with 
that ratio of growth in population which 
is destined within a hundred years to 
swell our numbers to the enormous po- 
pulation of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions (if not more), is too evident to 
leave us in doubt of the manifest de- 
sign of Providence in regard to the oc- 
cupation of this continent. It was dis- 
integrated from Mexico in the natural 
course of events, by a process perfectly 
legitimate on its own part, blameless on 
ours ; and in which all the censures due 
to wrong, perfidy and folly, rest on 
Mexico alone. And possessed as it 
was by a population which was in truth 
but a colonial detachment from our 
own, and which was still bound by 
myriad ties of the very heart-strings to 
its old relations, domestic and political, 
their incorporation into the Union was 
not only inevitable, but the most natural, 
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right and proper thing in the world—and 
it is only astonishing that there should 
be any among ourselves to say it nay. 
In respect to the institution of sla- 
very itself, we have not designed, 
what has been said above, to express 
any judgment of its merits or demerits, 
pro or con. National in its character 
and aims, this Review abstains from 
the discussion of a topic pregnant with 
embarrassment and danger— intricate 
and double-sided—exciting and embit- 
tering—and necessarily excluded from 
a work circulating equally i in the South 
as inthe North. It is ns 
one of the most diffieult of the var 
social proi which at the present 
day so deeply agitate the 
the civilized we rid. Is the negro race, 
or is it not, of « jual attributes and capa- 
cities with ourown? C 
large scale, co-exist side 
same country on a footing of civil 
social equality with the white 
In a free competition of labor with the 
latter, will they be 
ground down to a degradation and mi- 
slavery? WI] we 


ious 
] 


lems 


they, on a 
in the 
and 

> 
race ! 


an 
bv side 


will they or 


not 


sery worse than en 
view the condition of the op 
masses of the population in England 
and other European countries, and feel 
all the difficulties of the great problem, 
of the distribution of the fruits of 
duction between capital, skill, and labor, 
undoubting that 
in the present condition of socie ty, the 
conferring of sudden freedom upon our 
nevro race would be a boon to be 
ful for? Is it certain that competitive 


rative 


pro- 


can our confidence be 


orate- 


wages are very much better, for a race 
© situated, than enarantied support 
and protection ? Until a still deey 

problem shall have been solved a 


that of slavery, the slavery of an in- 
ferior to a superior race—a_ relation 
reciprocal in certain important duties 


1 
' 


and -is it certain that ft] 
‘rause of true wisdom and philanthropy 
is not rather, for the present. to 
to meliorate that in 
guard against 
mitigate its evils, to modify it when it 
may contravene sacred principles and 
rights of humanity, by prohibiting the 
separation of families, excessive severi- 
ties, subjection to the licentionsness of 
mastership, &c.? Great as may be its 
present evils, is it certain that 
would not plunge the unhappy Helot 
race which has been entailed upon us, 


obligations 1e 
aim 
stitution as it ePX- 
its abuses, to 


ists, to 


we 


thoughts of 
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into still greater ones, by surrendering 
their fate into the rash he ands of those 
fanatic zealots of idea, who 
claim to be their special friends and 
champions? Many of the most ardent 
social reformers of the present day are 
looking towards the idea of Associated 
Industry as containing the germ of such 
a regeneration of society as will relieve 


a single 


its masses from the hideous weight of 
evil which now depresses and degrades 
them to a condition which these re- 
formers often describe as no improve- 
ment upon any form of legal slavery— 
is it certain, then, that the institution in 
as a mode of societ as a re- 
two 


labor,—does not con- 


question, 
lation between th 
tween capital and 
dim undeveloped germ of that 


races, and be- 
tain some 
very principle of reform thus aimed at, 
out of which proceeds some compensa- 
tion at least for its other evils, making 
it the duty of true oo to cultivate 
ve the , and remove the 


and devel y : eood 
evils? 

To all these, and the similar ques- 
tions which spring out of any intelli- 
gent reflection on the subject, we at- 
tempt no answer. Strong as are our 
sympathies in behalf of liberty, uni- 


in all applications of the 
forbidden by and 
s. we confess ourselves not 


versal liberty. 
principle not great 
manifest evil 
prepared with any satisfactory solution 
to the which these 
questions preset! t aspects Far 
from us to say that either of the antago- 
found on either 


great problem of 


various 


nist fanaticisms to be 

side of the Potomac is right. Profoundly 
embarrassed amidst the conflicting ele- 
ments entering into the question, much 
and anxious reflection upon it brings ns 
as vet to no other conclusion than to 
the duty of a liberal tolerance of the 
honest differences of both sides: toge- 


certainty that whatever 

s to be 
acd yption of very dif- 
ction, 
from those 


ther with the 


sood is to be in the case 


cone 
done only by the 
ferent modes of 


very different spirit, 


prompt ipva 
which 


have thus far, among us, characterized 
the labors of most of those who claim the 
are title of * friends of the slave” 
and “champions of the rights of man.” 


With no friendship for slavery, though 


unprepared to excommunicate to eter- 


nal damnation, with bell, book, and 
candle, those who are, we see nothing 
in the bearing of the Annexation of 


Texas on that institution to awaken a 
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doubt of the wisdom of that measure, or 
a compunction for the humble part con- 
tributed by us towards its consummation. 

California will, probably, next fall 
away from the loose adhesion which, in 
such a country as Mexico, holds a re- 
mote province in a slight equivocal kind 
of dependence on the me tropolis. Im- 
becile and distracted, Mexico never 
can exert any real governmental au- 
thority over such a country. The im- 
potence of the one and the distance of 
the other, must make the relation one 
of virtual independence; unless, by 
stunting the province of all natural 
growth, and forbidding that immigra- 
tion which can alone develope its ce apa- 
bilities and fulfil the purposes of its 
creation, ty ranny may retain a military 
dominion, which is no government in 
the legitimate sense of the term. In 
the case of California this is now im- 
possible. The Anglo-Saxon foot is 
alré ady on its borders. Already the 
advance guard of the irresistible army 


of Anglo-Saxon emigration has be- 
gun to pour down upon it, armed 
with the plough and the nfle, and 


marking its trail with schools and col- 
leges, courts and representative halls, 
mills and meeting-houses. A popula- 
tion will soon be in actual occupation of 
California, over which it will be idle 
for Mexico to dream of dominion. 
They will necessarily become indepen- 
dent. All this without agency of our 
government, without re sponsibility of 
our people —in the natural flow of 
events, the spontaneous working of 
principles, and the adaptation of the 
tendencies and wants of the human 
race to the elemental circumstances in 
the midst of which they find themselves 
placed. And they will have a right to 
independence—to self-government—to 
the possession of the homes conquered 
from the wilderness by their own labors 
and dangers, sufferings and sacrifices— 
a better and a truer right than the arti- 
ficial title of sovereignty in Mexico, a 
thousand miles distant, inheriting from 
Spain a title good only against those 
who have none better. Their right to 
independence will be the natural right 
of self-government belonging to any 
community strong enough to maintain 
it—distinct in position, origin and cha- 
racter, and free from any — obli- 
gations of membership of a common 
politic al body, binding it to ou rs by 
the duty of loyalty and compact of 
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public faith. This will be their title to 
independence ; and by this title, there 
can be no doubt that the population 
now fast streaming down upon Cali- 
fornia will both assert and maintain 
that independence. Whether they will 
then attach themselves to our Union or 
not, is not to be predicted with any cer- 
tainty. Unless the projected railroad 
across the continent to the Pacific be 
carried into eflect, perhaps they may 
not ; though even in that case, the day 
is not distant when the Empires of the 
Atlantic and Pacific would again flow 
together into one, as soon as their inland 
border should approach each other. 
But that great work, colossal as ap- 
pears the plan on its first sugge stion, 
cannot remain long unbuilt. Its neces- 
sity for this very purpose of binding and 
holding together in its iron clasp our 
fast-settling Pacific region with that of 
the Mississippi valley—the natural faci- 
lity of the route—the ease with which 
any amount of labor for the construc- 
tion can be drawn in from the over- 
crowded populations of Europe, to be 
paid in the lands made valuable by the 
progress of the work itself—and its im- 
mense utility to the commerce of the 
world with the whole eastern coast of 
Asia, alone almost sufficient for the 
support of such a road—these consider- 
ations give assurance that the day can- 
not be distant which shall witness the 
conveyance of the representatives from 
Oregon and California to Washington 
within less time than a few years ago 
was devoted to a similar journey by 
those from Ohio; while the magnetic 
telegraph will enable the editors of the 
‘San Francisco Union,” the “ Astoria 
Evening Post,” or the ** Nootka Morn- 
ing News,” to set up in type the first 
half of the President’s Inaugural before 
the echoes of the latter half shall have 
died away beneath the lofty porch of 
the C apitol, as spoken from his lips. 
Away, then, with all idle French 
talk of balances of power on the Ameri- 
can Continent. There is no growth in 
Spanish America! Whatever progress 
of population there may be in the 
British Canadas, is only for their own 
early severance of their present colonial 
relation to the little island three thou- 
sand miles across the Atlantic; soon to 
be followed by Annexation, and destined 
to swell the still accumulating momen- 
tum of our progress. And whosoever 
may hold the balance, though they 
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should cast into the opposite scale all 
the bayonets and cannon, not only of 
France and England, but of Europe 
entire, how would it kick the beam 
against the simple, solid weight of the 





two hundred and fifty, or three hundred 
millions—and American millions—des- 
tined to gather beneath the flutter of 
the stripes and stars, in the fast hasten- 
ing year of the Lord 1945! 


BLAIR, OF THE GLOBE. 


With a fine mezzotint Portrait. 


Mr. Buarr’s name has been so long 
identified with that of the journal which, 
under his editorship, for fourteen years 
played so important a part in the poli- 
tics of this country, that they can 
scarcely yet be dissociated, notwith- 
standing the rule of law that death dis- 
solves partnership. He still occurs to 
the mind as “ Blair of the Globe,” even 
though the Globe has passed out of ex- 
istence, and the editor has turned his 
pen into a plough-share, his scissors 
into a praning-hook, and his double cyl- 
inder Napier into a big wheel, revolving 
to the tinkling persuasion of a “ Silver 
Spring.” Blair of the Globe he is still, 
and Blair of the Globe he will remain 
to the end of the chapter, even though 
the place that once knew him knows 
him no more, and the famous “ fiscal 
partner” —like Othello’s, his occupation 
gone—has taken of late to making mys- 
terious speeches, and burying them deep 
in the bowels of the earth. And we 
know of no portrait among the Demo- 
cratic celebrities of the day, which the 
main bulk of our readers will see with 
greater satisfaction in the Democratic 
Review than that of “Blair of the 
Globe.” So long at the head of the 
political newspaper press of our party— 
and in that capacity honorably distin- 
guished by some of the most Salaiisie 
characteristics of the political editor— 
this is a mark of our respect peculiarly 
due to him on his withdrawal from the 
press and from public affairs ; and pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the countless num- 
bers of friends, whose regrets and best 
wishes accompany him in his retire- 
ment. The accompanying engraving is 
from an admirable painting recently 
executed by Sully for Mr. Blair’s chil- 
dren, finely copied in mezzotint by Sar- 
tain. We abstain from adding any bio- 
graphical memoir, having determined to 


abandon, for the future, our past prac- 
tice in that respect, in regard to living 
characters. It is time enough to write 
out men’s lives when they have them 
selves fully acted them out. 

There seems to be a natural fitness 
and correspondence in the termination 
of Mr. Blair’s editorial career, about 
simultaneously with General Jackson's 
de ‘parture trom the stage of pu iblic af- 
fairs, and of life. It is only a matterov 
regret that it had not followed, instead 
of preceding the latter event; since it 
is well known that it was an occasion 
of deep chagrin to the last days of the 
good and great old man, that it had 
become necessary to discontinue the 
Globe. Originally established under his 
auspic es, and because he felt the neces- 
sity, to his administration, of the exist- 
ence, at Washington, of a paper fully in 
possession of his confidence. and dire ct- 
ed by that incorruptible and indomita- 
ble honesty, which he knew to charac- 
terize Mr. Blair, it became, in the 
course of the fierce political conflicts 
that ensued, thoroughly imbued with 
his spirit, and ide ntified with what we 
may call his political system. There 
was probably no man, among all whom 
circumstances placed around General 
Jackson, deeper in his confidence, high 
er in his respect, nearer to his heart, 
than Mr. Blair. This relation took its 
rise in the earlier period of the memo- 
rable contest with the Bank of the 
United States, when the Editor's un- 
flinching fearlessness, and uncompro- 
mising boldness and openness, at a 
time when corruption did not shrink 
from entering the very doors of Cabinet 
Councils, and when the timidity of even 
well-meaning weakness left the old 
Chief but few around him to be trusted 
for effective support and sympathy, 
proved well those qualities most nee ded 
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by him at that time, and most congenial 
with his own spirit and character at all 
times. Undiminished, unaffected by 
any subsequent occurrence, the relation 
of confidential frie ndship then com- 
menced, went on strengthening i in inti- 
macy and affection to the very last. 
Mr. Blair continued to the last the 
friend with whom the old General most 
frequently and most fully correspond- 
ed; and the active industry of his pen, 
kept up even when the eflort was ex- 
tremely laborious and exhausting, is at- 
tested by reams of letters proving the 
unwearied warmth of his patriotic in- 
terest in the course of public affairs, in 
their bearing upon the welfare of his 
country and the continued ascendancy 
of his principles. As aspecimen of his 
patograph, which will at this time be 
deeply interesting to our readers, and 
as at the same time precious testimony 
from the concluding hours of his life, 
we have requested permission to en- 
grave its concluding paragraph, which 
is subjoined to this article. 

The following incident, which has 


been communicated to us by a friend of 


Mr. Blair, is a curious piece of political 
history i in more points than one. It is 
certainly a singular proof of the un- 
blushing impudence with which the 
Bank of the United States undertook to 
“ buy up men and presses like cattle in 
the market,” and of the rampant ex- 
tremes to which corruption then dared 
to go, that a Cabinet minister could be 
made the medium of a bribe offered to 
an important editor: 


“One of the officers of the late Bank 
of the United States offered to pay to Mr. 
Blair, soon after he came here, whatever 
he would charge for publishing in the 
Globe some report, prepared by the pre- 
sident of that institution. Mr. Blair re- 
fused any compensation for publishing 
the official paper. It was, however, in- 
serted in the Globe as a public document, 
and the ofticer of the Bank was given to 
understand, in writing, that no pecuniary 
gratuity would ever be received from the 
stitution. On another occasion, a friend 
of the Bank—=since famous as one of its in- 
struments—left with a member of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s cabinet a check for a consi- 
derable sum, to be given to Mr. Blair, 
merely as an expression of the respect he 
entertained for his labors as an editor, 
and to assist them. This check was ten- 


dered to Mr. Blair by the member of the 
cabinet, and repulsed, with an expression 
which cost the latter some mortification. 


Mr. Blair continued his attacks on the 
Bank, the cousequence of which was seen 
some time afterwards, in the conduct of a 
portion of the cabinet towards him. He 
was approached by them through the 
medium of a personal friend, and told 
that his course in the Globe gave much 
dissatisfaction to a portion of the cabinet ; 
that it would keep the administration in a 
minority in Congress, although a majority 
of members might be elected as Jackson 
men, and render the President’s labors for 
the good of the country ineffectual, and 
desired that he (Mr. “4 should relinguish 
to a friend in whom he had contidence 
his editorial position, and take an office. 
Mr. Blair declined the office ; but prompt- 
ly said he would give up his place if Gen- 
eral Jackson wished it. He went to 
General Jackson, and stated to him what 
had occurred, supposing the communica- 
tion to him had not been made entirely 
without his sanction; and was prepare: 
to take his leave. General Jackson said 
to Mr. Blair, ‘1 approve of your course, 
if nobody else does; and if nobody else 
willstand by you, ANprew Jackson will;’ 
aud from that day to the day of his 
death he did stand by him through good 
aud through evil report. I be slieve Gen- 
eral Jackeon esteemed Mr. Blair as highly 
as he did any man living, and I am sure 
that Mr. Blair doved—I think I may use 
that word—General Jackson more than 
he did any other person except his wife 
and children.” 


To Mr. Van Buren’s administration 
the Globe maintained a relation of un- 
interrupted confidence and powerful 
support. A still severer battle had to 
be fought, against the now combined 
forces of the corporate paper-money 
power, than that which before had been 
waged with only a portion of them. 
The triumphs which in 1838 and 1839 
80 splendidl, y redeemed the universal 
disasters of 1837, the bank suspension 
year, were the fruit of one of the most 
* close, vigorous, and fierce struggles of 
parties in the general public debate of 
the Press that the country has ever 
witnessed. In this contest, the Globe 
thundered daily in the van, and admir- 
ably pertorme ‘d the duty of its position 
of heading the press of its party. The 
following letter from Mr. Van “Buren, 
though not designed for publication, ap- 
peared in the concluding number of the 
Globe, having been received on that 
day by Mr. Rives. It is too honorable 
a testimonial of Mr. Van Buren’s ap- 
preciation of Mr. Blairs character and 
services, to justify our omitting it here : 
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“ Linpenwatp, April 24, 1845. 

My pear sir: I thank you very 
kindly for your noble and manly letter up- 
on the subject of the transfer of the Globe 
establishment, and repeat with pleasure 
what I have already said to Mr. Blair, 
that I approve of your course throughout. 
“ In laying out of view your own opi- 
nions, in respect either to the necessity or 
expediency of the sacrifice you were call- 
ed upon to make, and in regulating your 
conduct in the matter altogether by the 


wishes of those whom the democracy of 


the nation have placed in power, you 
acted with great propriety. If anything 
could have added to your credit in the 
transaction, it is to be found in the liberal 
spirit by which it was characterized. 
You did not haggle for high prices, or in- 
dulze io censures of the conduct of those 
whose views you were about to promote, 
as is too often the case on the part of those 
who are calle: d upon to post poue their own 
for the s1 upposed interests of their party ; 
but you evinced throughout an earnest 
ana obviously sincere desire to carry the 


arrangement into effect upon terins and 
in a spirit which woul 1 be most likely to 


enable your high! y-esteeme d successor to 
sustain himself in an undertaking con- 
fessedly not free from hazard. In all 
this Mr. Blair and yourself have acted in 
perfect consistency with your past cha- 
racter, and have shown to all—what has 
long been known to me—your devotion 
to the democratic Cause Was not a#as imed 
for the occasion, but re al, and of a nature 
which made you ali ways ready to postpone 
your interests to that of your party, re- 
gardin » the latter as second only to tho 
of your country For all this vou will 
in time, rece ive from the de mocr cy ol 
the nation the « redit to which you are 80 
well entitled. 

“ Your eon al positions are, I am 
happy to believ , as favorable as you 
could desire. ‘Thanks to your own pru- 
dence, and the favor of your political 
friends, for which no men have ever been 


more truly grateful, you are, th yugh per- 
haps not rich, yet entirely free from pe- 
cuniary embarrassments ; and the reputa- 
tion you have acquired by your paper is 
sutlicient to satisiy a reasonable ambition. 
The Globe has run its career at too criti- 
cal a period in our political history—has 
borne the democratic flag too steadily 
in the face of assaults upon popular sover- 
eiguty, more violent and powerful than 
any which had ever preceded them in 
this or a 1y other country, not to have 
inade impre ssious upon our history and 
our institutions, which are destined to be 
remembered when those who witnessed 
its discontinuance shall be no more. The 
manner in which it demeaned itself 
through those perilous periods, and the 
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repeated triumphs which crowned its 
labors, will, when the passions of the 
day have spent their force, be matters of 
ae exultation to you and to your chil- 
aren. None have had better opportunt- 


, 


ness, nor more interest in 


ea to wil 


observing your course, than Gen. Jack- 
son and myself; and I am very sure 
that I could not, if I were to atté mpt at, 


express myst if more strongly in favor 
of the const mcy, fi lelity, and atlilit 
with which tt was conducted, thay } 
would sanction witli his whe le heart 


He would, I ha ive no doubt, readily adm 
that it wouid have been exceedingly dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for his adiminis- 
tration to have sustained itself is lis 
contest with a money power (a term 
as well understood as that of democrat, 
and much better than that of whig at the 
present day), if the corruptions which 
were in those days spread broadcast 
through the length and breadth of the 
land had been able to subvert the inte 
t 


ity of the Globe ; and um very certam 
5 } 


that the one over which I had the honor 
to preside, could never, in such an event, 


have succeeded im obtaining the in- 





stitution of an independent treasury, 
wi ut the establishment of which the 
ulva itaves to be derived from the over- 

row of the Bank of the United States 
will very soon pt to be wholly illu 
sory. The Bank of the United States 
first, and afterwards those of the States, 


icceeded in obtaining majorities in both 
anches ol the national leg slature fia- 


vorable to their views; but they could 


never move the Globe trom the course 
‘ Wis) |= BIN bee i 80 extens vely 
sanctioned by the democracy of the na 
ton. You ga to the country (and 
when I say you, I desire to be under- 
stor illuding to Mr. Blair and your- 
self), at those momentous periods, the in- 
valuab! dvantages of a press at the 
seat of the general government, not only 


devoted, root and branch, to the support 
of democratic principles, but independent 
in fact and in feeling, as well of bank in- 
flunces as of corrupting pecuniary in 
fluences of any description. The vital 
importance of such an establishment to 
the snecess of our cause is incapable of 
exaggeration. Experience will show, if 
an opportunity is ever afforded to test 
the opinion, that, without it, the princi- 
ples of our party can never be upheld ia 
their purity im the administration of the 
federal government. Administrations pro- 
fessedly their supporters may be formed 
but they will prove to be but whited 
sepulchres, appearing beautiful outward, 
but within full of dead men’s bones, and 
all uncleanness—administrations which, 
instead of directing their best efforts 
and promote t} 
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happiness of the toiling millions, will be 
ever realy to lend a favorable ear to the 
advancement of the selfish few. 

“ That we may be saved from any such 
calamitous results by the patriotic labors 
of your sale and worthy successors, and 
the well-directed efforts of the present 
executive and his associates in the fede- 
ral government, is, and shall continue to 
be, the fervent wish of 

*‘ Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 

“M VAN Buren.” 

“ Joun C. Rives, Esq. 


During the course of political strug- 
eles so long and so severe—marked 
with sundry fluctuations in the relative 
positions of men and _ parties — any 
editor in Mr. Blair’s situation must 
have made enemies neither few nor 
feeble. If General Jackson was a good 
lover, he was, also, it must be confess- 
ed, not a bad hater. Sympathizing in 
this, as in other respects (probably 
without effort), with the habit of mind 
and tone of language of his friend and 
political chief, Mr. Blair, in the Globe, 
was not remarkable for very tender 
delicacies of phrase towards political 
opp" ments, or those among professed 





friends in whose suspicio is conduct he 
already snutfed afar the approaching 
treac he ry. The Globe was, there fore, 


frequently accused—nor wholly with- 
out justice—of a degree of rough vio- 
lence in denunciation, « arrying boldness 
into imprudence, justice into vindictive- 
ness. It is certain, however, that it 


rarcly erred in its early judgment of 
character and tendencies; and if it ever 
occasionally misconstrued and wounded 
friends, it far oftener simply detected 
and drove over into a little earlier de- 
sertion those who alr ady were, or 
were soon about to be, the worst of 
enemies to the integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party and principles. Weighing 
the evil with the good, this fault, if 
fault it was, which latter years had 
greatly tempered down from that ex- 
cess whicl n alone constitutes the fault, 
will detract but little from the worth of 
those qualities and those eminent ser- 
vices which have secured to Mr. Blair 
the enviable re petaion on which he 
has now retired from the political arena. 

The following notice of the discon- 
inuance of the “ Globe” which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia ** Pennsyl- 
vanian,”” we know to have proceeded 
from the pert of a gentleman of high 
literary accomplishments, as well as 


+ 


professional and political position. It 
1s at once so just and so well ex pressed 
an estimate of the editorial character 
and services of Mr. Blair, and pro- 
ceeds from so distinguished a source, 
that we take pleasure in transferring it 
to our pages: 


= Thongh it had been generally known, 
for some weeks, that the transfer of the 
official gazette at Washington, to new 
hands, would probably take place, yet 
the formal announcement of that occur- 
rence in the Globe of Monday evening 


was not received among the democrats of 


this city, and espec ially those who have 
been actively e ae red in the political 
struggles of ihe last tifteen years, without 
giving rise to many interesting reflec- 
tions, und vividly recalling, not merely 
the recollection of stirring events, but 2 
strong sense of the obligations which the 
Ameri an Democracy recognize as due to 
the faithful and fearless press, which has 
sustained their principles and true mea- 
sures through the administrations of 
Jackson, Vau Buren and Tyler, equally, 
while they were in the ascendant, as 
when they ceased to be for a time the 
guiding motives of the executive govern- 
ment. Of Francis P. Blair, it may be 
truly said, that, as the editor of a leading 
party paper, at the seat of government 
(and if as such he had faults, they were 
certainly not numerous), he has achieved, 
in the midst of its excitements and its 
difficulties, a high and permanent repu- 
tation. He brought to his labors an 
acute, discriminating and practical mind ; 
great exactness and extent of political in- 
formation; a rapidity and promptness in 
the discussion of public questions, as 
they arose, which more than compensated 
for occasional and unavoidable roughness 
of composition, a wide knowledge of 
men; sound conceptions of democratic 
truth; and the warmest sentiments of 
pet iotism, and of constant and honorable 
friendship. That he attacked fiercely, 
perhaps sometimes too fiercely, was often 
evident; that he defended firmly, was 
always confessed; he vindicated at all 
naeatde, ardently but conscientiously, the 
c use of truth and honesty; he tore the 
mask from political profligacy y, heedless of 
the person by whom it was worn; the 
equanimity of his adversaries could not 
be maintained when touched by the pun- 
gency of his pen; but his associates felt 
safe the instant his shield was thrown be- 
fore them. His courage knew no limits, 
his fidelity no shadow of turning, his in- 
tegrity no taint of suspicion, his perse- 
verance no pause. It is not our purpose 
to elaborate a picture ; but these hints of 
his editorial character, drawn from obser- 
vations made through a cotemporary 
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career, may not be regarded by our read- 
ers as Inappropriate to the occasion. 

“ Mr. Blair has retired from the emi- 
nent position he held, in a manner at 
once dicnified and frank. He admits his 
obligations to the democracy, the desire 
which actuates him to aid in preserving 
its union by the course he has taken, and 
his sense of the fitness of his successor 
for the post he has assumed. There is a 
manliness in his conduct that must secure 
to him the respect and good will of all, 
the consciousness of which we sincerely 
hope he may long live, in health and 
prosperity, to enjoy.” 


It is needless to say that in his re- 
tirement (which was deemed necessary 
to the union and harmony of the party, 
to some portions of which the recollec- 
tions of old animosities made Mr. Blair 
still an object of unforgotten dislike, if 
not of dread) he carried with him the 
highest degree of r spect and regard of 
the President and the administration. 
Of this, the fact that the post of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain is known to have been 
tendered to him, and declined from un- 
willin; oness to abandon the lon: g-covete d 
enjoyments of his present country life 
is sufficient evidence. Mr. Blair's pre- 
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sent residence is about five miles from 
Washington, in Maryland, at a farm 
known as the * Silver Spring,” which 
it is his insatiable delight to adorn and 
improve. Here, re alizing the often ob- 
served truth that the field and the 
garden afford the only retreat for the 
politician withdrawn from the toils and 
struggles of his arduous life, Mr. Blair 
” reported to have “become a boy 
arain,”’ and nothing short of an urgent 
nece ssity has power to induce him to 
leave it for even a day's retum to the 
hot and dusty scenes of the political 
capital, where he has so long been a 
power in the state. Nocause is hkely 
ever again to bring him forward before 
the country as an active political 
writer; but General Jackson has be- 
queathed to him, his most trusted 
friend, all his confidential pa pers, W ith 
the duty of watching over his fame— 
standing sentinel, as it were, beside his 
tomb. That he will remain there with 
faithful vigilance till his own last hour, 
the past affords an ample guart aunty 3 
and, within that pe riod, wo betide the 
hapless libeller who may dare to ap- 
proac h with sacrilegious step that glo- 
rious grave! 
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THE INNOCENT CONVICT. 


““AND were you really a prisoner?” I 
said, “or was it only in your character 
of Visitor that you learned all these 
things?” 

“] was really a prisoner,” replied 
Goodwin, “I served five vears in the 
— State Prison, and vet, I trust, I 
need not say to you that I was never 
guilty in my life of transgressing the 
law in the smallest degree.” 

“No, you need not say so,” said I; 
“T think I know you well enough to 
feel certain that you could never have 
committed an offence which would en- 
tail such a disgrace upon you. We all 
know that there are plenty of rogues 
who go unpunished, but | was not pre- 
pared to hear that innocent men are 
sent to prison. Pray how did it hap- 
pen?” 

“ If you have patience to hear, I will 
tell you, if you will promise never to 
allude to the subject again. You may 
well believe that it is extremely painful 
to me; but beyond that I have no de- 
sire for the notoriety which the know- 
ledge of my singular misfortune would 
give me in the world.” 

] promise ! 

“You have always known me by 
the name of Goodwin, but my true 
name is Godspeed ; this was the name 
of both of my parents. ‘They were 
cousins, and I was an only child. The 
house in which | was born, my grand- 
father was also born in. It was built 
on the Merrimack river, by one of my 
ancestors, a few years after the Pil- 
gtims landed at Plymouth. My father 
died when I was a child, and left my 
mother with but slender means for her 
support. But she was a prudent woman, 
though very ambitious; and I fear that 
she deprived herself of many comforts 
that I might enjoy the advantages of a 


collegiate education. It was her chief 


desire to see me a preacher of the 
gospel, and tenderly as she must have 
loved me, I believed that she hoped to 
see me a missionary in India. Poor 
fond old woman! My worthless Latin 
cost you many a pang, and I fear your 
life !”” 

Goodwin hesitated for a few mo- 
ments, wiped his eyes, and went on 
with his story. 
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“T had nearly finished my college 
course, when one of my class-mates 
lost a considerable sum of money; it 
was stolen from his room, which adjoin- 
ed my own, and it was the first theft 
which had ever been committed in the 
College. His namé was Dracut, and 
although a townsman of my own, I had 
never been on intimate terms with him, 
for he was of a trifling temper, and his 
habits were irregular. We never liked 
each other, and | had avoided his com- 
pany when [ could without rudeness. 
The news of the theft caused a very 
great excitement in the College, the 
more so from Dracut having told the 
President that he believed one of his 
class-mates had robbed him. But we 
repelled the imputation with scorn, and 
willingly submitted our premises to be 
searched. ‘The President, a very good, 
but a very stern man, conducted the 
examination himself. T'o avoid all sus- 
picion, we locked our doors and gave 
the keys of our rooms into the Presi- 
dent’s hands, but after I had done so, 
I remembered that I had, the night be- 
fore, left the miniature of Fielia, the 
President's daughter, in my trunk. [ 
had worn it next to my heart, suspend- 
ed from my neck, more than a month, 
but the hair chain by which it hung had 
parted, and | put it away until | could 
get it repaired. Fielia and myself had 
formed an attachment for each other, 
which I had promised not to reveal, 
and she had given me her miniature, on 
the occasion of her going to visit a rela- 
tion in a distant part of the State. 
When I thought that the sight of the 
miniature in my possession would reveal 
our secret to her father, | was very much 
agitated, and very imprudently asked 
permussion to enter my room for a mo- 
ment before it was searched, that I 
might remove it; for, in truth, the 
thought of suspicion resting upon me, 
had never entered my mind. The 
President looked sternly at me, and I, 
knowing that in a few moments he 
would be in possession of my secret, 
blushed and trembled. 

«¢ Be cautious, young man,’ he said, 
as he shook his finger at me. 

“+ T submit,’ I replied ; but said no- 
thing more. But when he took hold of 
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my trunk I trembled violently, and tried 
to fortify myself against his wrath when 
he should discover the cause of my ap- 
prehensions. As the miniature lay on 
top, it was the first object that met his 
eye. ‘How came you by this?’ he 
said angrily ; but I made no re ply. I 
was choked with mortification, and fear 

of being expelled from college. He 
took up a cravat next. Something 
dropped out of the folds upon the floor. 
Professor Wilson, who is now Presi- 
dent of a Western college, picked it up, 
and turning pale as he spoke, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ It’s the lost money!’ It was a 
smal! roll of bank bills. All eyes were 
turned upon me, and for a moment only 
I was dumb with amazement. The 
next, I dropped upon my knees, and 
called Heaven to witness that I was 
innocent. But my agony and solemn 
protestations only gained me scornful 
looks, and a sharp reproof from the 


President, who now accused me of 


stealing his daughter’s miniature. This, 
I knew, would soon be disproved ; 
but as to the other, I was in despair. 
I begged with tears and prayers that 
my ‘class- mates and the Professors 
would believe me innocent; or that at 
least, for my mother’s sake, I might not 
be expelled from college. I made use 
of every argument that [ could to con- 
vince the President of my innocence, 
but al) without effect. 1 was expelled, 
but not prosecuted, and I had the mor- 
tification of being made the subject of 
a prayer-meeting, for there happened 
to be a revival among the students, held 
with special reference to my crime. 

I had one consolation. I knew that 
my mother would believe me innocent. 
But O, what a blow to her tender 
heart, to have me accused of theft, and 
to see me expelled from college, without 
the honors which she had hoped to see 
me obtain! Andthen, Fielia! How 
could I ever hope to convince her of my 
innocence, or that she would ever listen 
to my addresses again. To add to my 
other miseries, I had not money enough 
to pay my travelling expenses home. 
I would not wait for a remittance from 
my mother, and I had no friend in the 
college of whom I could borrow. But 
I had an antiquated gold watch, of little 
intrinsic value, but a precious jewel to 
me, for it had been worn by my ances- 
tors, and was bequeathed to me as a 
memento of affection. By pawning this 


precious heir-loom and my books to the 
college booksellev, I raised money 
enough totake me home. I was nearly 
dead with grief, and if it had not been 
for thoughts of my mother, I think that I 
should have destroyed myself. On every 
side I encountered nothing but seornful 
looks. O, ifsome of these awakened peo- 
ple who had the goodness to pray for 
me, had taken me by the hand and 
whispered an encouraging word in my 
ear, | could have died for them. They 
would have made me happy beyond ex- 
pression. But I had to weep in soli- 
tude; nobody spoke to me good or ill. 

“On my return tomy mother’s house, 
I had to pass through the town of P——, 
where, in consequence of a heavy fall 
of snow, I was compelle di sea main all 
night. At the stage house I met an 
old acquaintance, some three or four 
years my senior, who had recently es- 
tablished himself in the town as a law- 
yer. He wasa graduate of my college, 
but he had not heard of my disgrace ; 
he asked me a thousand que stions about 
the professors and students, and at last 
invited me to his room. I was glad to 
accept his invitation, but I determined 
before I left him to tell him of my ex- 
pulsion from college, and the cause 
of it. 

*“* He had a box of segars and a basket 
of champagne in his room; but I could 
not smoke, and I had never tasted of 
champagne. Indeed I had never before 
seen a champagne bottle. He brought 
me a couple of slender wine-glasses 
and a basket of smal! cakes, and pressed 
me to drink. I drank one glass full of 
the champagne, and felt quite happy. 
The sparkling liquor produ ed ate mpo- 
rary insanity. Never before had I ex- 
pe rienced in the slightest degree the 
sensation of drunkenness. The wine 
sparkle | oy my friend was 
pressing, and I drank again and again. 
i was mal with ah ht. I laughed, 
and shouted, and ane ed. I forgot all 
my troubles, and in my d lelirium of joy 
behaved, I fear, in a very improper 
manner. Whilst we were engaged in 
boisterous revelry, another young law- 
ver came in, the friend of my friend. 
‘We were introduced to each other, and 
soon after I discovered the two lawyers 
whispering together. 

“*T suppose you are talking about 
me ?”’ J said. 

“+ Yes, you thief, we were,’ replied 
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my friend ; ‘how dare you impose your- 
self wpon me, when you knew that I 
had not heard of your villany ?" 

**]T had been treated with cold con- 
tempt by my class-mates, but no one had 
dared to call me a thief. My blood wason 
fire, and stepping up to my friend, I 
struck him in the face with all my might. 
[ have no distinct recollection of what 
immediately followed, but I know that 
I fought hard for a while, and at last 
found myself lying in a snow-bank, in 
the street. The cold air revived me in 
a degree, but I was still in a state of 
derangement. My head seemed likea 
balloon, and I ran yelling through the 
streets until I came to a house where I 
heard music, and I forced my way 
through the door into a room where a 
party of soldiers were dancing to the 
music of a fife and drum. It was a 
rendezvous for enlisting men to go to 
Florida. Iwas thirsty, and called for 
drink; what they gave me I do not 
know, nor what h: appened afterwards. 
But I shall never forget my feelings when 
I] awoke the next morning and found 
myself lying upon the floor in a dirty 
room surrounde d by drunken recruits in 
their ill-fitting dresses. My head was 
bursting with pain, and my throat was 
burning with thirst, while my limbs 
were so stiff that I could scarce stand 
upon my feet. It was Md cold, and I 
looked round for my hat, but could not 
find it. I felt in my pockets, and they 
were empty. I woke up one of the men 
who was asleep on a bench, and learned 
from him that [ was in a rendezvous for 
enlisting soldiers, and that | had enlist- 
ed myself in the service for five years. I 
was alarmed, and called for the sergeant, 
who not only confirmed what the man 
had told me, but refused to allow me to 
leave the house. I told him my trunk 
was at the stage-house, and that I must 
leave that morning for home. He still 
refused to allow me to leave his house, 
unless I re a him the bounty which I 
had received; but I had no money to re- 
turn, neither could I get anv. T sent to 
the stage-house for my trunk, and found 
that it had been carried away in the 
stage at daylight. I was in a strange 
town, without a oe in my pocket, or 


a hat upon my head, and in the depth 


winter. The sergeant swore that I had 
receivel the bounty and had spent it at 
the bar, and he produc ed a receipt which 
certainly had something like my name 
signed to it. I could do nothing but 


submit to my fate, which I did with as 
good a grace as possible, for I supposed 
that I should meet with no difficulty in 
getting free as soon as I saw the com- 
manding officer of the station. After 
having a gill of raw whiskey served out 
to me, a piece of pork, and a loaf of 
bread, I was marched off to a fort in the 
neighborhood in company with two or 
three other miserable men, who had 
been driven by misfortune or crime to 
enlist for soldiers. It is a singular 
anomaly in a country where every man 
boasts himself a patriot, that only the 
most degraded and worthless citizens 
are willing to fight in defence of their 
country. The soldier, instead of being 
the most honored man in the common- 
wealth, is considered the most deeraded 
and good for nothing. I did not know 
that I could avoid enlistment by swear- 
ing that I was drunk when I received 
the bounty which they said I had taken, 


and therefore I suffered the surgeon of 


the fort to examine me, and afterwards 
signed the recruiting papers ; and before 
I could collect my scattered senses, I 
was dressed in the uniform of a hired 
soldier. I shed a few bitter tears as I 
thought of my mother, and my altered 
prospects ; but I had no fears of the 
final result of my misfortune, for I 
thought that a simple statement of my 
case to the commanding officer of the 
fort would procure my release. But in 
this I was greatly mistaken. 

‘* When I applied to him for a dis- 
charge, he treated me with lofty dis- 
dain, and pretended not to believe a 
word that I uttered. I had no friend 
to whom I could apply for aid, and I 
was loth to inform my mother of my 
condition. I therefore resolved to write 
to the Secretary of War at Washing- 
ton, and request him to send an order 
for my discharge ; but in reply to my 
letter, an order came for my arrest, and 
I was placed in confinement for break- 
ing the army regulations, in writing te 
Washineton without the permission ot 
my commanding officer. I was con- 
fined in a little cell in company with 
two other unfortunates who had been 
condemned to wear an iron ball attached 
to their ancles, for some crime similar 
tomy own. Here I was shut up every 
night at dark, and was released in the 
morning to assist in doing the drudgery 
of the fort. If an officer, who had been 
fed, clothed, and educated at the public 
expense at West Point, had been guilty 
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of an offence much greater than that 
which these men had committed, he 
would have been required to deliver up 
his sword, and his greatest punishment 
would have been dismissal trom office. 
These men were citizens of the coun- 
try, in its service like their officers, 
and why they should receive this de- 
grading punishment, I could neither un- 
derstand then nor now. My spirits 
almost gave out while I remained in 
confinement, for I was unused to ex- 
posure aud coarse food; but my health 
was good, and every day I grew stronger 
and more recone iled to ily condition. 
In about a month a court-inartial was 
held, and I was acquitted on the score 
of lenorance. 

* During my arrest there had been a 
change of officers in the fort, and our 
new commander, Major A 
leave of absence for a day and night, 
as a compensation for my unjust con- 
finement in the black-hole, 
geon in which | was shut up was 
called. I was glad enouch to be al- 
lowed the privilege of stretching my 
limbs beyond the walls of the fort, but 
my delight was not excessive, since | 
was forced to wear the degrading livery 
of a hired soldier; a mark of shame 
that gains the wearer the intuitive con- 
tempt of all honest men. I wandered 
away by myself, and to escape observa- 
tion, spent ne arly the whole day in a 
burying ground. At night I went into 
the town, and joined a party of soldiers, 
on liberty, like myself, in the cellar of a 
cook-shop, where I| ate a hearty supper 
of fried beef and onions, at their ex- 
pense, for I had not a copper in my 
pockets. They soon went out and left 
me alone, and while I sat by the fire, 
there came in two men, who seemed by 
their dress to be mechanics. They 
called for a supper of oysters, and asked 
me to join them. I refused, but they 
pressed me, and I consented. Indeed, 
[ felt grateful for their notice. 

‘¢ It was one of the first acts of kind- 
ness that had been shown me since my 
expulsion from college. My entertain- 
ers were extremely Trude, and I thought 
that they had a sinister look; but I 
eould not but think that I, who had suf- 
fered so severely from unjust suspicions, 
should not suspect others without better 
reasons than mere appearances. After 
their supper was over, they asked me 
to go with them to their aunt's house. 
They took me to an old house in the 





. gave me 


as the dun- 


outskirts of the town, with a dim light 
in one of the upper windows. Finding 
the door locked, they said that the old 
woman was a-bed; and one of them, 

taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
succeede d with some difficulty in open- 

ing the door. We all three entered 
and found a wood-fire burning in a 
franklin, a tea-pot standing in the cor- 
ner, a loaf of bread and some cold meat 
upon the table. * The old lady has left 
some supper for us,’ they said; * we 

will go up stairs and see her. You 
stop below, but don’t open the door if 
anybody should knock.’ 

+ My two compan ions cre pt se filv up 
stairs, and [ soon heard them talking 
solt ly to somebody who, | suppost d,. 
was the aunt of whi hom the +y had spoken. 
They were gone about fifteen minutes, 
when they came down with a sinell 
bundle, which they requested me to 
take, and said that their aunt being m 
bed, they would remain no longer. 

‘“ After leaving the house, they con- 
sulted apart from me; and after a good 
deal of angry talk, they at last called 
me to them, and said that if I would 
keep the bundle for them until the next 
morning, they would meet me at 
cook-shop and pay me for my trouble. 
1 agreed to do so, when they gave me 
half a dollar, and | left them and return- 
ed to the cellar, where | procured a bed 
and went to sleep with the bundle un- 
der my pillow. But before morning I 
was awakened by a constable, who 


the 


came to arrest me, he said, for house- 
bre aking. He searched my r bed, and 
found the bundle that I had placed un- 
der my pillow, which contained some 
silver ‘spoons, a string of gold beads, 
and sOoTne othe r old orname nts, a pair 
of paste buckles, a tortoise-shell snuff- 
box. a pair of hoop ear-rings, &e. I 
saw at once the pit into which I had 
fallen, and feeling that resistance would 
be vain, | suffered myself to be taken to 
a lock-up house, where | found the two 
villains who had brought this new mis- 
fortune uponme. They told me, with- 
out any appearance of shame, that they 
had robbed the house of their pretended 
aunt, and meant to have shared the 
booty in the morning. It was the 
house of a widow, whose son, a printer, 
lived with her alone. ‘ He had worked 
in the same office with the robbers, who, 
knowing that he would not be at home 
until late at night, had determined upon 
robbing the house. They found the 
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widow, a feeble old woman, in bed: and 


to preve nt her from making a noise, 
they quietly muffled her face and tied 
her to the ‘bed-pos t, when they broke 
open her bureau and rifled its contents. 
The son, coming home soon after, found 
his mother nearly dead with fright, and, 
from he description of the thieves, he 
suspected his former companions, and 
sent constables in pursuit of them. On 
inq wiring - the cook-shop, they found 
that L had left in company wi ith them, 
and returned with a bundle , which led 
tomv arrest. The robbers were arrest- 
ed at another place. [ was indicted, 
: The evidence 
was so plain and direct, that there was 
no chance for escape. The real thieves 
refused to confirm my own account of 
the affair, and finding that all attempts 
to clear myself were without effect, I 
submitted to my fate. Nobody could 


tnied, and found guilty. 


believe me innocent; and those who 
before doubted my college theft, now 
velieved me guilty of that charge. The 
law ver who conduete d the prosecution 
was my friend, whom I struck at the 
stayre-house, and he exerted himself to 
the utmost againstme. Ihad no money 
to pay a lawyer, but a very active 


} 


voune attorney volunteered to defend 
me. Mone Vv; howev er, could have done 
me no good. The jury pronounced me 
sullty without leaving their seats. I 
was sentenced to the state prison for 
five years—the exact term that I should 
have been compe lled to serve in the 
army ; and if I could have had my 
choice of punishments, I should have 
been at a loss which to choose. During 
all this time I had not written a word to 
my mother. I could not inform her of 
my situation, and I had all the while 
u hope that she might not hear of my 
misfortune. But she did; for the trial 
was reported in the newspapers, with 
exaggerated accounts of my guilt; and 
it was a relief to me when I heard, ina 
few months, that she was dead. I 
knew what she must suller, and I hoped 
that in Heaven she might know that I 
was innocent. 

In the prison I was put among the 
tin-smiths, and notwithstanding my na- 
tural! inaptitude for mechanical labor, in 
a short time became an expert work- 
man. In my cell I had no other com- 
panion than a Bible. But that was suf- 
ticient. It would have been a great 


happiness, if I had been allowed a bit of 


candle to read by during the long win- 


ter nights, when I could not sleep, and 
I was a prey to my own thoughts. 

“ By reading nothing but the Bible for 
five years, I grew so familiar with the 
bless¢ d book, that I eould tell whenever 
] heard a passage of Scripture quoted, 
not only the chapter and verse, but the 
page where it could be found. At last 
my five 5 ears were at an end, and I was 
free. I had never known much of the 
ways of society before my imprison- 
ment, but I was now utterly ignorant 
of the world and its ways. When the 
prison doors were opened, and I was 
furnished with a suit of clothes and 
money enough to defray my travelling 
expenses to the town where I was born, 
I felt more wretched and lonely than 
when I was first shut up in my prison 
cell. I was afraid of moving lest | 
should draw some new calamity upon 
my head. It was early in spring; the 
earth looked chill and desolate and | 
knew not where to look for shelter and 
kindness. But I took the first convey- 
ance that offered for my native town, 
for I had been told that the little pro- 
perty which had bee n left by my mali r 
had risen in value in consequence of 
speculation and improvements in real 
estate. I cannot tell you of my feelings 
when I returned to my mother’s home, 
nor of the conte mpt wit h which my old 
schoolmates and relations treated me. 
Merciful God, how can men hope to be 
forgiven themselves when they will not 
forgive others! 1 had wronged no one, 
but the taint of guilt was upon me, and 
I was shunned as though my touch 
would contamimate, as though there was 
pestilence in my looks. God be merci- 
ful to the euilty who have to endure th 
scorn of the world in addition to the 
stings of their own conscience. 

‘“*T had made canoe with an 
attorney to attend tothe sale of my pro- 
perty, which was now worth a very con- 
siderable sum, and had determined to 
juit my native town for ever, when | 
encountered my old class-mate whose 
money had 1 been found in my trunk. |] 
was paying my bill to the landlord of 
the tavern, when he came up to me, 
and laughing, reached out his hand to 
me. I had always entertained an un- 
qualified conte mpt for him, but his 
spe aking to me now touched my heart, 
and I grasped his hand with ‘delight. 
He was the son of a rich manufacturer 
in the town, but he was a mere sot 
himself. Although I felt grateful to 
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him for speaking to me, I could not help 
thinking that his laughing was ill- 
timed, and my old fee Lins gs hes gan to re- 
turn the moment that the first impulse 
caused by his salutation began to sub- 
side. 

** You remember the money that 
was found in your trunk !’ he said. 

“+ ] beg that you will not allude to 
it,’ I replied; but since you have, | 
swear to you before God, whom I fear, 
that I never knew how it came there.’ 

“+Ha, ha, ha, capital!’ said the 
thoughtless wretch, with an idiotic 
laugh, ‘capital! Don’t | know that? 
It was I who put it there; I only did it 
in fun.’ 

© + Did you truly ?’ 

“6 6 Truly I did. Ha, ha, ha.’ 

*¢ And why did you not save me from 
disgrace, by acknowledging it!’ I said. 

*¢7T meant to doso atier a while, but 
you behaved so badly afterwards, that 
I tound it would do no good.’ 

‘6 *« Miserable wretch!’ I exclaimed, 
‘you will have your reward. Stupid, 
malicious idiot—’ I donot know what 


] 


might have followed, for I was fast 
losmg command of myself, when the 


people in the bar-room gathered around 
me, and prevented me trom doing vio- 
lence to the cowardly knave. It was 
already late in the evening ; but instead 
of retiring to my bed-room, [ left the 
hotel and sought my mother’s grave, 
where I could give vent to my feelings 
unobserved. It was a dark, blustering 
night; but no external circumstances 
had any effect upon my mind. I howled 
in the extremity of my grief, and prayed 
Heaven that I might, for my mother’s 
sake, bear my load of sorrows mee kly. 
If | had any vengeful feelings, I strove 
to overcome them. Had I known that 
the cause of all my misfortunes was 
himself paying the pe nalty of his 
wickedness—but I will not indulge 
in the thought that God avenged my 
wrongs. 

‘| did not return to the hotel till near 
daylight, when I was admitted by the 
porter, and having groped my way to 
my room, I was soon a-bed and aslee ps 
Prese ntly there was a confused noise 
in my room, and I started up from a 
pleasant dream, and perceived two or 
three men standing at my bed-side. | 
had become so familiar with th: 
ter looks of law-officers and constables, 
that I perceived at a glance that these 
were mymmidons of justice, and I was 
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not allowed to remain in ignorance of 
their errand. 

“ The body of my class-mate had been 
found in the river at Ccayhght, by some 
workmen, aud I was suspected of having 
murdered him. Again I was arrested 
and thrown into pnson, and for many 
months I had little hope of escaping the 
gallows. There probably never was 


a stronger case of circumstantial evi- 
dence than that which was made out 


against me, which being strengthened 
by the former accusations agaist me, 
lef me without au hope ot escape, But 
I had money, and the services of an able 
lawyer having , | was pro- 
nounced not guilty, by a jury who, I 
fear, believed in their hearts that | was 
a murderer lt wus proved on the trial 
that my class-mate had left the tavern 
in a state of intoxication near midn 
and his father’s house being on the oppo- 
site of the river, it was probable 
that the wretched man had missed his 
way, and fallen into the river, where he 
was drowned. Thiscould not be proved, 
of course. But it was proved that I 
had quarrelled with him in the bar- 
that I had used threatening lan- 
guage to him, that I left the hotel before 
him, and that I did not return until near 
daylight. In what manner I had spent 
the night, and where, I could not prove. 
But you must spare me the pain of re- 
peating the particulars of this most un- 
happy portir m of my lite. I was 
q uitte d, but even my lawye *r, When the 
trial was over, re fused to - ak to me, 
He had earned his money, as he thought, 
by clearing a bad man from the gallows, 
and there his business with me ended. 
I had told him the true story of my mis- 
fortunes, but I found that he looked 


be cn sec ured 


1 
ont, 


side 


room, 


ac- 


upon it, as | fear many others will do, 
as an ingenious fiction.” 

“Why have you changed your 
name !” J inquired. : 


* To avoid the notoriety and disgrace 
which accident had conferred upon me, 
and also that I might be free, in case | 
should ever be accuse “<l of another 
crime, of the pre icial effect of a bad 
name. I live in daily fear of arrest, and 
whenever a murder or a theft is com- 
mitted, | tremble lest I be taken for the 
perpetrator. The sale of my mother’s 
little property, which had greatly in- 
creased in value during my ; imprison- 
sufficient means to 


ment, has given me 
live without business, and I am there- 


fore less liable to accident than I was 
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before; but I have no hope of dying in 
my bed, or spe nding the remainder of 
my days in freedom.” 
“Ww hy do you not go to Europe? 
I aske od. 
* Ah! if I must be a victim to law, 





I prefer the law of my own country. 
I shall be safer here. Besides, I am 
striving now to establish a charac ter, 
which may stand me in food stead in 
case of need.’ 





SEEING A FRIEND OFF IN A PACKET. 


One of the commonest incidents in life 
for a New- Yorker, is to find himself oc- 
casionally at the foot of Marketfield 
street, in the midst of a crowd of mail 
bags, trunks, porters, and poultry, 
making his way to a frend about to 
sail mm a packet tor Europe. There is 
certainly nothing very remarkable in 
the thing itself. Packets sail almost 
every day; friends depart and come 
back again with exe mplary puncti lality. 
Broadway, with its thronging thou- 
sands, scarcely misses a single footprint; 
one’s every-day affairs fill up the gap 
of absence, and there is little time 
or necessity for moralizing. Yet we 
have always found something charac- 
teristic about these departures, and no 
two of these exactly alike in the inci- 
dent, much less in the sentiment. A 
slight circumstance colors the little 
event. Any formal act which breaks 
up the accustomed routine of life, 
comes upon us painfully ; it throws us 
upon hope and conjecture ; we fancy all 
sorts of possibilities; and the older we 
grow, with a greater experience of 
evil, we shrink the more from such oc- 
To many people, a wedding 
is as painful as a funeral, out of this 
sense of uncertainty. Apparently, it is 
the happiest thing in the worl ld: joy, 
laughter, and congratulation, abound 


casions. 


on all sides, but within are doubt and 
dismay. The implied necessity of 
being happy, destroys the happiness 
itself. We can wish a man good day, 
or grasp his hand, or perform any fa- 
miliar act of kindness with zest and 
unction : but set us upon a ivthing out 
of the track, to bid him Giod-spe ed ona 
journey, or wish him joy in a marriage, 
and the good faith of the thing is im- 
paralyzed; we stand tremb- 


mediate ly 
ling on the brink of a vast unknown fu- 
ture, and seem to be commemorating 
some deed which invites the sure coming 





evil powers of the world, hastening dis- 
appointment and unerring fate. We 
have faith in our daily life, to which we 
are accustomed ; we have none in what 
les outside of it, the unknown. Happy 
man, who jogs on through the vale 
of life in undisturbed serenity, content 
with the well-known foot-path, the 
familiar meadow, without even pene- 
trating the wilds, or crossing the oceans 
beyond ; for whom the sun rises and sets 
on the spot where his eyes first beheld 
the miracle in childhood ; who sits un- 
der the wide-spreading tree when old, 
he planted when young ; who knows no 
cares sleep cannot remedy, or the smile 
of friends assuage. 

For the most part, set occasions of 
formality are to be eschewed. The 
world thinks differently, and admires 
every opportunity for display. It prides 
itself on its mere formalists. It sets 
apart the man who makes the most 
bows as the truest gentleman, the 
preacher with the stiffest cravat and 
worst punctilious surplice for the highest 
divine. A physician’s presc niptions are 

valued according to his mysteriousness ; 
and an author who keeps up all the 
forms of reputation, the coat, the dinner, 
the puff, t the biogr: iphy and engraved 
portrait, has ten times the pay, and a 
hundred times the glory, of the poor 
and proud scribe who sits at home and 
writes all the books. Posterity yu ives 
otherwise ; but what is posterity to the 
man who knows not where he shall get 
his dinner? The respect for formality 
is, after all, but a cheap, indolent way 
of getting through life comfortably, sup- 
portin ¢ our own weaknesses by honor- 
ing the weaknesses of others, following 
the shadow like the distressed German, 
and thinking it more substantial than 
the substance, because, strange paradox, 
we find it the more tangible of the two. 
Truth, shy maiden, sits in her well and 
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seldom comes forth to sparkle in the 
sunshine ; when she does appear among 
men, it is as the capricious, beautiful 
Undine, courted and sought, but mis- 
understood, soon abandoned for the 
baser earth-born, and quickly vanishing 
from the embrace of mortals. 

But we are trespassing even upor 
the liberal indulgence allowed to essay- 
ists in wandering from our text, who, 
in their most errant flights, like the 
balloonists, must be careful not to let 
go entirely of the string which is to 
bring them to the earth again. The 
chief thought which occurred to us in 
our last excursion in the bay, as we 
glanced up from the petty steamer to 
the mighty vessel lifting its anchor to 
drop it again in the old world, was the 
diminution of interest with which lite- 
rary men, every year, look outward to 
the shores of England as her great au- 
thors of the century, one by one, fall 
into their graves. The living man 
hallows the soil. It is something, as 
Washington Irving said of the sexton 


at Strattord, to see even the ashes of 


Shakspeare, but how much more would 
it have been to approach the land of 
which he was the living breath, which 
existed in him and became poor and 
beggarly, and was handed over to com- 
moner men when he died! It is so now, 
that the great men of the first half of 
the nineteenth century are vanishing 
away. ‘The present is robbed to enrich 
the past. A few years ago, and Byron, 


fauee: Coleridge, Southe Vy Lamb, Mac- 
intosh, Hazlitt, Keats, § Shelley, Sydney 
Smith, Amold, Hemans, and Landon, 
made up the mighty fame of London. 
They are gone. Their books are with 
us, and their memory, and they belong 


to our past. A new hall is opened for 
us on the threshold of that deep vista 
through which we pass by their statues 
to the great images of the olden time— 
Shakspeare mid-way, Dante a little far- 
ther on, and the vast Homer in the far- 
thest sabiesetire. England is no lenger 
to our imagination the great England 
she was when men like those who have 
passed away breathed her air end Pi ur- 
took of her fruits. What is the Cathe- 
dral pulpit at St. Paul’s to us hes ieers 
the echoing creak of Sydney Smith, the 
reverend * joker of jokes?" What is- 
Abbotsford without Scott ?—what, alas! 
will Ambleside be without Words- 
worth?) To an American who has 
grown up in daily familiarity with these 
men, in intimacy with their thoughts 
and feelings, their departure makes Eng- 
land emphatically a land of strangers. 
This is not the regret of lion-hunters— 
those most miserable and selfish of ego- 
tists (it is not necessary to see a great 
author to revere him, to share in his 
existence); but it is the pain we feel 
when a part of our existence is invaded. 
A portion of our mental and moral na- 
ture seems plucked away when a Byron 
or Scott dies. It is a real wo, w om ha 
mesmerist might attribute to the loss of 
vital power in the world by which all 
are sustained, the man of genius being 
the great mesmerizer. What invisible 

currents there may be passing to and 
fro in the world, we know not, which 
connect man with man; but we cannot 
look upon the magnet, tending, by its 
mysterious law, to the north, and say 
that no such communication exists. If 
the one, the spiritual, is a great prob- 
lem—the other, the material, is a 
greater. oO. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


WE know of no German writer in the 
same walk of art, whose works better 
deserve translation into our own lan- 
guage, than the works of ZAschbkke. 
Indeed, we may infer from the fre- 
quency with which we see his name in 
our Mon thly Magazines, that we are 
not alone in this opinion. Hardly a 
day passes, that we do not see in one pe- 
riodical or another, a selection from the 
almost inexhaustible source which 
Zschékke supplies. In his own coun- 
try, after having passed though in- 
numerable editions, he has become a 
classic ; he is placed in the first rank 
of the writers of tales, at the same 
time that he has achieved great cele- 
brity as a historian and a patriot. 

But before remarking further upon 
the genius of Zschékke, we shall avail 
ourselves of the brief notice of him by 
Mr. Godwin, to introduce him to the 
acquaintance of our readers, reserving 
a more extended and elaborate criticism 
for the tran slation ot a most delightful 
book, his ‘“ Autobiography,” already 
announced by the publishe rs of the Li- 
brary. 

“He was bom,” according to Mr. 
Godwin, **in Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
somewhere about the year 1774—the 
Same year that a comet famous among 
the astronomers appeared. His fatherhad 
acquired a considerable fortune by sell- 
ing cloth to the Prussian army during 
the Seven Years’ War; and his mother 
died while he was yet a child. The 
loss of the latter parent seems to have 
produced a profound impression on his 
mind, and early inclined him to religious 
meditation and in juiry. 

‘He had little relish for the so-called 
instructions given at school, and indeed 
such was his apparent stupidity that the 
master sent him away before his term 
had expired, to save the reputation of 
his academy. Yet the lad, with all his 
stupidity, was a most delightful reader, 
and it was afterwards discovered, not by 
his teacher, that he had carried with 
him from the school a larger amount, 
perhaps, of deep and varied learning 
than any of his companions. It is true 
he began with such ‘works as Robinson 
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Crusoe, he continued through all the 
Voyages and Travels he could lay his 
hand upon, but he e nded—strange as it 
is—a most correct and accomplished 
classical scholar. At the time that his 
school-books were dreadful annoyances, 
he was drinking from the richest springs 
of literature in his own and foreign 
tongues. 

“There was another reason why 
Zschékke did not advance as rapidly as 
others in his regular studies, which was, 
that he had already begun to think, and 
his mind and heart “and soul were 
absorbed in pondering the great ques- 
tions of this mysterious existence of 
ours. At first he thought that he had 
solved the whole difficulty by supposing 
that the Vast universe was a great eight- 
day clock, in which nothing was alive 
except God and himself—little Heinrich 
Zschékke—all the rest being wound up 
and set a-going on the most skilful 
mechanical principles. But he soon 
found that this kind of a universe would 
not do; indeed, it did not satisfy his 
own childish mind. Day and night his 
imagination was filled with the most 
extraordinary fancies in regard to these 
matters, and he shut himself in the 
deepest solitude to consider them; and 
they were banished only by the calls 
which the necessities of life made upon 
him for active exertion. 

“His first step in life was to go, 
during the year 1788, to Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, where he knew of an old 
friend that was an actor, and whom he 
proposed to join. Learning, however, 
that his services would not be needed at 
the theatre, even in the capacity of 
candle-snufler, he found himself in the 
world, poor, forlorn and miserable enough 
—in fact, too miserable, he says, to 
think of anything more agreeable than 
the shooting of himself through the 
head. But it happened that a person, 
who had heard him talking with his 
actor friend, was much struck with his 
observations, and sought him out to ask 
him to become a private tutor in his 
family. This request he accepted, and 
for a while he enjoye 1 cake d free- 
dom and kindl y social intercourse. 
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“« Still his hankering after the theatre 
continued, and he subsequently obtained 
j a place as correspondent and poet of the 
theatre of Prenzlau. He accompanied 
the actors in their various country excur- 
sions, and seems to have entered into 
their wild and boisterous pranks among 
the country people with great heartiness. 
| He amended tragedies, patched up 
farces, and rewrote bloody melo-dramas, 
to the great delight of his merry friends, 
e andhisownemolument. Yetw hat was 
more important, he contrived to prepare 





ie 
ee himself for entering one of the higher 
ls universities, which he succeeded in 
a doing, and afterwards obtained the 
highest rank as a student. He there 
| also wrote a drama called Abellind, 
! which speedily became a popular favorite 
i in all the play-houses of Germany, and 


acquired no little reputation. 
; “ During the whole of his collegiate 
| course, Zschékke was dee ply troubled 
i with religious doubts and difficulties, 
| but he became a disciple of the philo- 
sophy of Kant, and thereby strengthened 
} his convictions of Christianity sutti- 


il ciently to enable him to take his degrees 

a as a clergyman, and to preach very 

i acceptably to his old friends at Magde- 
chal burg. 

3) | “In 1795 Zschékke visited Switzer- 
ti land, acountry which he had long sighed 
P after—and, becoming interested,immedi- 
| ately on his arrival, in the absorbing polit- 
| ical dispute of the people, he selected it 
i asa place of residence. He was chosen 
¢ head-master of the Seminary of Reich- 
| nau, which at once placed him in a po- 

sition to follow his cherished studies and 


do good to mankind. His political sym- 
pathies were entirely on the side of 
bis popular freedom, and in his autobiogra- 
phy he relates, with great modesty, the 


q almost incredible labors he performed 
; in improving the condition of the lower 
rs people, in animating the hearts of the 
le patriots, in writing for the moral and re- 
i ligious instruction of all classes, while 
uf he was at the same time patiently in- 
a structing a numerous family of youth. 
‘q His public services were of the most 
RY disinterested and useful kind, impelled 


by a vehement enthusiasm for the ad- 
‘ vancement of his fellow-men, yet con- 
trolled by remarkable sagacity and calm- 


Wy ness of judgment. Among the poorer 
i| sort of people he was almont worshipped 
i as a benefactor—all the while that the 
i more learned and idle classes were in- 
is structed by grave histories, or moved 
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alternately to laughter or tears by the 
most winning and gracetul tictions 

“Zschékke’s literary labors comprised 
the *Schwitzer Bote,’ a periodical un- 
dertaken to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the agricultural population in 
regard to their particular branch of in- 
dustry; a ‘History of the Princes and 
People of Bavaria,’ undertaken at the 
instance of the celebrated historian Jo- 
annes Von Muller; a ‘History of Switz- 
erland ;’ the * Miscellany,’ a periodical 
work on physical science, addressed to 
the Swiss people ; some eight or ten 
novels, and about fifty tales, and a book 
of religious devotion, called * Hours of 
Meditation,’ which was published at in- 
tervals, in twelve volumes, and has al- 
ready gone through twenty-seven edi- 
tions. Some of his tales have reached 
the fortieth regular edition. 

“Zschékke, it has been remarked, was 
greatly troubled with religious misgiv- 
ings. He tried to read and reason them 
down ; he found a temporary support in 
the philosoph y of Kant; but it was all 
in vain. Only after he had engaged 
earnestly in patriotic exertion; only after 
he gave himself to deeds of active be- 
nevolence—did these distressing feelings 
leave him, and the gospel of Christ re- 
veal itself to his mind as in truth Divine. 
He passed from the dark and tempestu- 
ous abyss on which he had floated, up 
into the serene heaven of a living F aith, 
not through the narrow gateway of a 
wretched Logic, but along the broad and 
beautiful road of actual Work. When 
he ceased to wrestle with the grit spec- 
tres of the imagination, and addressed 
himself with true manly earmestness to 
the great business of life,he found peace. 
Traces of his feelings in his various 
spiritual moods will be found throughout 
his fictions. 

“Jn 1805 our author was married, and 
still lives at a simple and beautiful coun- 
try place near Aarau, surrounded by a 
large family, and universally esteemed 
wherever he is known. In theseventy- 
fourth year of his age, after an intensely 
exciting but useful life, he awaits with 
calmness the summons to the eternal 
world. 

“Zschikke’s literary works have been 
generally unde rtaken with no view to 
either wealth or fame, having been n iostly 
suggested from time to time by the inei- 


His ro- 
mances, partic uls arly, are the results of 
moments of recreation when he would 


dents of his daily experience. 
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relieve his mind from severer tasks. Yet 
I scarcely know a writer who has been 
more successful in this walk of art. Of 
the forty or fifty tales of his which I 
have read, no two are alike—so great is 
his variety—yet all are marked by an 
easy grace of manner, purity of lan- 
guage, and rapid and interesting inci- 
dents. The merely humorous among 
them, irresistibly droll as many of them 
are, can hardly offend any taste, while 
they often illustrate important truths, 
But the more serious will be found to be 
pervaded by a profound religious philo- 
sophy—-combining the broadest liberality 
with the finest sympathies and the no- 
blest aspirations. 

It remains only to say, in regard to 
the present work, that the person whose 
name is on the title-page is rather the 
editor than the translator. Several of 
the tales to be embraced in the series 
have been kindly furnished him by 
friends, whose name or initials will be 
attached to their respective translations; 
and in the case of one or two others, 
which he has found in magazines or 
newspapers already very well rendered, 
he has satisfied himself with mere ly 
comparing them faithfully with the on- 
ginals, and correcting or re-wniting such 
parts as seemed to require it. Should 
the public demand warrant the expense, 
several parts of the size of this will be 
published, so as to comprise a complete 
collection of the best tales of the author; 
otherwise, the series will only be ex- 
tended to two parts. And as the tales 
embrace Historical, Satirical, Mystic, 
Humorous and Moral sabje cts, the editor 
will give as great a variety as possible 
in each number.” 

This outline will enable us to see 
that he is evidently no ordinary man. 
We could have wished that the space 
allotted to Mr. Godwin could have 
allowed him to have dwelt upon the 
patriotic services which Zschékke has 
rendered to the Swiss. His labors in 
the cause of the people have been in- 
defatigable, and deserve honorable men- 
tion, in all languages, and to all people. 
And we could also have wished that a 
fuller account of the peculiar nature of 
his tales had been given us, so that we 
might have judged of the rich treat 
that is in store for us, should the present 
publishers conclude to furnish us with 
a complete collection. 

We should commit a great mistake 
if we were to suppose that the tales are 
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like many of those which appear in 

either the English or American periodi- 

cals. They are altogether of a different 

and a higher order. Zschdkke has 

always written with a purpose, and that 

an elevated purpose. Yet it must not 

be understood that his writings are 

mere moral essays in the shape of nar- 

ratives,—a species of writing in which, 

generally, it is difficult to say whether 
the story or the moral is the duller— 
for he has the peculiar art of so blend- 
ing his purpose with his plot, that they 
mutually give interest to each other. 

He is a profound thinker, as well as a 
susceptible poet, and his tales are the 
embodiments of his philosophy, set off 
with the graces of poetry. The reader 
for mere amusement, and the reader 
for instruction, are equally pleased with 
them ; the one by the absorbing interest 
of the incidents, or the playfulness of 
his descriptions, and the other by his 
perfect mastery of style, his liberality of 
sentiment, and his keen far-reaching in- 
sight into the mysteries of life. 

Mr. Godwin has remarked upon the 
infinite variety of Zschékke, and we 
can assure our friends, that in this 
respect he does not exaggerate the 
merits of his author. If they will only 
take up the table of contents to any 
full collection of his lighter works, they 
will see that his subjects, while all-im- 
portant, are very greatly diversified. 
In “Alamontade” for instance,—and 
here let us say, that we are rejoiced to 
learn that Mr. Godwin is preparing @ 
translation of this and other of the 
longer tales of Zschékke,—we have the 
loftiest speculations on the religious 
feelings of the soul, woven into one of 
the most thrilling personal narratives. In 
“Eros or concerning Love,” we find 
beautiful dissertations on all the varieties 
of this most beautiful passion, written 
in the dignified yet genial manner of 
the Symposiumof Plato. The “ Mora- 
vian Family” is designed to reconcile 

us to what in Europe is a persecuted 
form of faith, by showing us how much 
there is good in it, by means of a simple 
and ple fal story. “Jonathan Frock,” 
does the same thing for us in regard 
to the Jews: while in the “Settlement 
of Maryland” we are shown that the 
Roman Catholic belief is not inconsis- 
tent with the noblest charity and fer- 
vent benevolence. Then we have the 
** Somnambulist,” one of the most ex- 
quisite productions of modern genius, 
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revealing, in a language and style al- 
most as spiritual as ‘the. peculiar pheno- 
mena it describes, what are to some 
the deceptions, but to others the deep 
and pregnant truths of Animal Mag- 
netism. Next, we find the artless, but 
heart-rending “ Journal of a Poor Vicar 
of Wiltshire,” founded on the same 
fragment of actual history as Gold- 
smith’s immortal “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and wrought up, we may say, with 
equal grace, pathos, and dramatic skill. 
Then-comes “Harmonius,” which is 
a high mystical discourse of the old 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmi- 

ation of soul, in the manner of Plato's 
Phedon, but invested with a stray hu- 
man interest by the touching little 
stories with which it is interwoven. 
These may all be regarded as the re- 
ligious and moral tales of Zschékke. 

But he has not confined himself to 
these. He has another quite different 
kind, which we may call political 
satires—yet without the malignity of 
satire. The “Fool of the Nineteenth 
Century,” which Mr. Godwin has 
given in this first part, is an excellent 
specimen of his manner, in this kind. 
It is a pleasant fiction, under which the 
writer takes the opportunity of ridiculing 
the wretched political systems, and 
more wretched social habits of the 
people of Europe. The tales named 
“Who Governs then?” and “The 
Adventures of a New Year’s Night,” 
full of fun as they are, seemingly only 
intended to provoke peals of laughter, 
and yet admirable ex posures of the cor- 
ruptions of many of the European 
Courts. 

These again are contrasted with the 
“ Goldmaker’s Village,” and “The 
Hole inthe Sleeve,” which are designed 
to animate poor men, and the poorer 
classes, to habits of diligence and so- 
briety, through the medium of deeply 
interesting exhibitions of character, 
straggling to form itself and its fellows 
to all goodness, in the midst of adverse 
circumstances. 
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But there is still another class of 
tales to be found in Zschékke. This 
is the strictly humorous class, or those 
pure outbursts of wit, frolic and fun, 
which seem like the running over of a 
most joyous ard genial nature. We 
have just said that all Zschékke’s writ- 
ings had a purpose; but we must re- 
call that expression, and say that we 
can see no purpose in such vagaries as 
“ Jack Steam,” “Mr. Quint,” the “In- 
voluntary Journey,” the “Broken Cup,’ 
the “Blue Wonder,” and such like, 
unless it be to make everybody shake 
‘all cobwebs off their ribs,” and get a 
new lease of life, by laughter. The 
merriment is irresistible; so much so 
indeed, that when we get a little “out 
of sorts” as some phrase it, we take 
down our Zschékke with as much con- 
fidence of a hearty shake of the sides, 
as we should turn to “ Gargantua,” 
the “ Don,” “ Patridge,” “ Tnstram,” 
or “honest old Jack.” 

We have said nothing of the His- 
torical Tales of our author, because we 
suppose they are too long for the most 
part to be embraced in the present 
series. Yet as Mr. Godwin has given 
us the “First Love of Henry IV.,” we 
hope he will not omit others of the same 
kind. 

Nothing in the literary way has 
lately please -d us more than this at- 


tempt to give us a complete edition of 


one of our favorite authors, destined we 
think to become a general favorite; and 
we have little doubt that the sale of the 
first parts will warrant Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam in the expense of a uni- 
form and thorough edition of all the 
shorter pieces of the inimitable Swiss 
artist, pastor and statesman. 

It is proper to add of these transla- 
tions, that Mr. Godwin is assisted in 
his labors by several skilful German 
scholars, among whom, if we may judge 
by the initials, are Mrs. Fanny ‘Bryant 
Godwin, Mr. Cranch, and Dr. Hebbe. 
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TO GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


[The following ode has never, we believe, been published in the United States. If it did oppor 
here at the time it was written, we do not know any American book or journal where we are likely 
to find it. It is now taken from the second volume of Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia, the London 
edition, where it originally appeared, The position thus given to it, in the midst of a work devoted 
to the tinest enthusiasin for the ends of patriotiam and statesmanship, conferred additional honor on 
its subject. Besides, it is written by a man who, in all his writings, has shown ap unerring instinc- 
tive sense in the quick appreciation of those lofty elements of character, force and honesty. The 
strong Englishman's anti-Gallic prejudice at the close is a blemish. It does not weaken, however, 
the tribute to the Justice of Andrew Jackson. 

Another reason for publishing this ode at the present time is, that it was very discreditably omitted 
by the Philadelphia republishers in their reprint of Mr. Landor’s work ; an act which challenges the 
interpretation of a weak and unmanly deference to the political prejudices of the day. It was a 
more culpable act than that; for what is the mutilation of a book but a species of literary forgery ? 
The book is passed off at the publisher's counter for a certain value, paid at the sight of the author’s 
name, and the book is not genuine. | 





Happy may be the land 
Where mortals with their eyes uplifted stand 
While Eloquence her thunder rolls : 
Happier, where no deceptive light 
Bursts upon Passion’s stormy night, 
Guiding to rocks and shoals. 


Happiest of all, where man shall lay 
His limbs at their full length, nor overcast 
The sky above his head, but the pure ray 
Shines brighter on the future than the past. 


Look, look into the east afar, 
Refulgent western Star! 
And where the fane of Pallas stands, 
Rear’d to her glory by his hands, 
Thou, altho’ nowhere else, shalt see 
A statesman and a chief like thee. 


How rare the sight, how grand! 
Behold the golden scales of Justice stand 
Self-balanced in a mailed hand! 


Following the calm Deliverer of Mankind, 
In thee again we find 
This spectacle renew'd. 
Glory altho’ there be 
To leave thy country free, 
Glory had reacht not there her plenitude. 


Up, every son of Afric soil ! 
Ye worn and weary, hoist the sail! 
For your own glebes and garners toil 
With easy plough and lightsome flail : 
A father’s home ye never knew, 
A father’s home your sons shall have from you. 


Enjoy your palmy groves, your cloudless day, 
Your world that demons tore away. 
Look up! look up! the flaming sword 
Hath vanisht! and behold your Paradise restored ! 





#0 To a Friend Singing. 


Never was word more bold 
Than through thy cities ran, 

Let gold be weigh’d for gold, 
Let man be weighed for man. 





Thou spakest it; and therefore praise 
Shall crown thy later as thy earlier days, 


Enforcing to be just 


| 
i And braid more lovely this last wreath shall bind. 
ie Where purest is the heart’s atmosphere, 

| Atlantic Ruler! there 

| Y Shall men discern at last the loftiest mind. 
a 
i i Rise, and assert thy trust! 

{ 


The race to whom alone 

Of Europe’s sons was never known 
Hi (In mart or glade) 

The image of the heavenly maid 

A Astrea; she hath call’d thee; go 

f Right onward, and with tranchant prow 
The hissing foam of Gallic faith cut thro’. 

July 3, 1835. 


TO A FRIEND SINGING. 
BY R. S. S. ANDROS. 


Ou! be the lyre’s sweet chords unstirred, 
And mute the voice almost divine, 

Though Music wings each thrilling word, 
Yet madness lurks in every line. 





Thoughts I would never think again, 

And scenes which I would see no more, 
Come rushing back, while o’er my brain 

The bitter tides of Memory pour. 


Now—now, her voice is in my ear, 
Upon my brow I feel her breath— 
And now, oh God! the pall—the bier— 
The grave—the emblemry of death— 


Are all before me, and I wake 
From dreams of more than earthly bliss 
To know how hearts may bleed and break— 
To feel, that I am motherless ! 


{i Oh! there are wounds Time cannot heal, 
2 And thoughts the mightiest may not bear, 
if And tones that, while they charm, unseal 

; The fountains of the soul's despair. 





i Then be the lyre’s sweet chords unstirred,’ 
a And mute the voice almost divine, 

tj Though Music wings each thrilling word, 
Yet. Madness lurks in every line. 
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ON PREACHING 


WueEn we consider the frequency of the 
occasion, the nobleness of the topics, 
their supreme importance, the efficacy 
of the act well performed, the genius 
requisite, the variety of congregations, 
the number of preachers, we are at a 
complete stand to account for the de- 
plorably low state of preaching. This 
confession, extorted from us by the facts 
of the case, may afford a matter of as- 
tonishment to many who are well satis- 
fied with the present state of the pulpit 
—who ask for nothing better—who per- 
haps could not comprehend anything su- 
perior. We have always been well 
pleased at the recollection of that pas- 
sage in the Spectator, where Sir Roger 
de Coverly’s parish clergyman being 
asked who was to preach on the next 
Sunday, replied, Doctor South in the 
morning, and Doctor Barrow in the eve- 
ning—meaning that he intended reading 
asermon from those great divines on 
both occasions. We heartily wish some 
— divines of this day would have the 
courage, as well as the good sense, to 
adopt a s similar prac tice at suitable op- 
portuniti es. In points of essential merit, 
no critic, any way qualified, would hesi- 
tate to give the preference to one of 
South's best sermons over a majority of 
modern discourses even by divines of 
considerable eminence. What pithi- 
ness of sense in pointof ex pression in the 
old divines ! What weakness, flaccidity, 
baldness, in the present race! If the ex- 
cessive length of Barrow, or the local 
satire of South, or the extravagant eru- 
dition and overflowing fancy of T aylor 
be excepted to, let Barrow be condensed, 
ex purgate South, and prune the excres- 
cences of the Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor. ‘T'aste, no mean talents, judgment, 
are requisite for the selection and pur- 
gation, and only to the hands of a first 
rate man would we consign the task. 
Inferior intellects, if admitted, on the 
plea of piety, into the Church at all, 
should not pretend to this, but take the 
best sermons as they find them. Itis not 
for them to abuse and dislocate the fine 
thoughts of genius, which leaming may 
have overloaded, or temporary allusions 
rendered quaint and obscure. It is al- 
most presumption in a man of equal 
genius, to try his skill on the same sub- 
tects that have engaged the attention of 


these master intellects ; for Cowley to 
attempt a flight with the Theban eagle. 
It is absolute profanation for a petty 
parson to endeavor to hurl the thunders 
of avenging justice, or to imitate the 
silver eloquence of an Angel of Mercy. 

From the practice of reading the best 
published sermons of standard and or- 
thodox divines, two good results, if no 
more, would follow ; the art of elocution 
would be much more attended to, and 
the sermons could be studied and care- 
fully meditated, by which means the 
preacher might deliver them with great- 
er effect. We suspect that many a 
minister would then understand his 
theme better than now, that he is ob- 
liged to write so frequently and at such 
comparative ‘ly short notice. 

To this practice the majority of con- 
gregations might demur, so strong is the 
hold of ancient usage upon men’s minds. 
The curse of political seems to be the 
predominant vice of religious corpora- 
tions, viz.—a blindness to innovation— 
even when wholesome reform ; a preju- 
dice in favor of existing practices. Many 
good people appear to suspect indolence 
or indifference on the part of a preacher 
who reads a printed sermon. They call 
itan imposition. They must have a re- 
turn for the salary. But is a meager 
discourse from your parson as well worth 
your attention as a sermon from the lips 
of the English Chrysostoms and Aus- 
tins? As it is, are they all original 
preachers who deliver written sermons ? 
A sermon may be transferred as well as 
anything else. There are other “ con- 
veyances” beside those of a legal de- 
scription. The very critics, who speak 
so authoritatively, are not always ac- 
quainted with the sources of the finest 
thoughts, and most sparkling fancies. 
When they abuse the preacher's tedi- 
ousness, they may be reflecting upon 
Tillotson; and when pleased with a 
graceful expression, they may be onl 
assenting to the sentiment of Sherloc 
or Atterbury. 

In nodepartmentof literature perhaps 
(considered as such) is a greater decline 
more manifestly evident than in the elo- 
quence of the pulpit. Most of the cur- 
rent spoken eloquence is confessedly 
very vapid, and even tiresome, when 
transferred to paper. Sergeant Tal- 
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fourd, a man of elegant poetic talent, 
and a popular debater, © very consider- 
able portion of whose enviable reputa- 
tion is derived from his etiorts at the 
bar and in the Honse, acknowledges the 
fact in explicit terms in his memoirs of 
Charles Lamb. ‘This declaration from 
the pen of the author of lon, should 
certainly weigh as powerful evidence 
with those who consider the transitory 
impressions a practical and fluent speak- 
er can create as incomparably superior 
to the elaborate thought and rich fancy of 
the studious author. There are popular 
speakers, both in the Pulpit and in the 
Senate, whose oratorical art enables 
them to control or excite the passions at 
will, who yet prudently abstain from 
publication, and thus tacitly confess the 
decay of the literature of eloquence and 
their inferiority as writers. It is no dis- 
grace for a man to be inferior in one de- 

partment, merely because he is excellent 
in another. Speaki ng and writing are 
separate arts, and the distinct merits of 

each are only confounded by those who 

cannot discriminate, but know only how 
to extol or condenin. T he ni ce sh: ide ‘Ss 
of difference which constitute this (so 
real) distinction, are perfectly percepti- 
ble, and unquestionably true. We are 
acquainted with, and have listened to 
brilliant speakers, whose written com- 
positions are below mediocrity, or, at 
best, only on a par with it. But this 
should not oblige us to deny the palpa- 
ble fact of the great scarc ity of good, 
not to say excellent, sermons published 
now -a-days. 

A defect of literary accomplishment, 
then, among the body of the clergy, 
may be taken as the cause of the infe- 
riority of modern sermons; style and 
manner are not sufficiently atte nded to. 
Art is neglected, and yet pulpit elo- 
quence is an art, as much SO as }> litical, 
and a higher art, atthe same time. Na- 
tural eloquence is not enough by itself; 
it must be trimmed and trained by scho- 
larship, research, elegance and breeding. 
To the sacred character of Divine must 
be appended the no less valuable, though 
less sacred characters of scholar, critic, 
orator and gentleman. Arrayed in such 
vestments, the clerical character shines 
the leading order. Deprived of these 
accessory qualitie s and ornaments, it is 
likely to be abused and degraded. 

The clergy and re ligious critics of 
certain denominations appear to think 
just the reverse of this to be the correct 


view. Leaming and a grr e, they 
seem to hold in puritanical abhorrence, 
and to consider the cause of re die ion dis- 
graced by the sple ndid dis spl ays ol hu- 
man genius. ‘I'hey oppose taste and 
piety, and an evangelical spizit, to an 
Inventive imagination; as if for a mo 
ment a man of sense could couceive 
any preference, or even hint at a com- 
parison ; te h parallels are oflensive 
both to rel igion and criticism. Narrow 
bigots! ought they not rather to regard 
the highe st efforts of intellectual power 
as the truest adoration of the Supreme 
Being? To honor or glorify that sacred 
name, is it not the lofnest Or cupation of 
humanity? <A hymn to its praise, the 
sublimest strain of poesy? insomuch 
that a man can evince no higher ambi- 
tion than that of the great preacher. 

The perfect pulpit-orator should be a 
saint and an orator united; a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Jeremy i} aylor. No years 
of study, no libraries, no studi 
suits are wasted on him whose office 
it is to minister ot thealtar. His is the 
highest of all duties; that of Adoration 
and Prayer; to perform these duties 
with dignity, ignorance is by no means 
the most fitting pre parati ve. 

A consequence of this vitiated style 
of composition is seen in the vitiated 
taste of audiences. They take their 
standard from contemporary preaching 
(few scholars constituting modern con- 
gregations), and that standard is, too 
often, a low one. 

The spirit of the age, also, hostile to 
fanciful illustrations or refined specula- 
tion in sacred discourses, and rather 
looking to utilitarian logic, has, we are 
apt to imagine, cast a chilling influence 
over the imagination, and rendered the 
warm and glowing appeals tame and cold. 

Be the causes what they may, how- 
ever, the fact remains, of a ve ry cer- 
tain declension in the eloquence of the 
chair (as the French term Pulpit Ora- 
tory), since the days of the old di- 
vines. Whether they were a privileged 
race of men, had stronger thoughts, cod 
more capacious leads, or more aflec- 
tionate and philanthropic hearts, we 
will not attempt to determine. That 
they were far better scholars than 
the present race, is confessed; that 
they had more poetry in them is grant- 
ed—and it is also admitted, that their 
poetry did their picty no material in- 
jury; nay, that it heightened and refined 
it. The old English Divines form a 
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choice department in a library of old 
English literature. It has been said 
that ac omple te library could be forme “dd 


from their works alone, and that, 
too, a most valuable collection. For 
though Divines, they were none the 


less wits, historians, scholars, orators, 
and _—— In this respect they dif- 
fer from the French pulpit orators, who 
were -_ r mere declaimers or else 
scholastic controversialists. They, the 
English divine s, wrote not mere ly ser- 
mons and works of scholastic divi inity— 
but they wrote books of moral essays, 
characters, satires; works on life and 
manners. They had wit and humor as 
well as fancy and sentiment. They 
were not merely the spiritual cuides, but 
poy vular writers of the day. 
capacity of reason and 


also the 


They had large 


richness of imagination. They were 
picturesque, pointed, practical. Not 
merely fine writers, they were deep 
thinkers and acute observers. There 


is a substance and solidity in every one 
of them that would furnish out a score of 
modern wr Barrow 
alone would cut up into a dozen fashion- 
Tay lor mis ght serve 
as a resource for the poets of at least 
one generation. Hall and Donne, as 
satirists, might send Gifford and Byron 
to school to learn their art; and Earle 
is at least as knowing as William Cob- 
bett. 

They not only 
natural abilities, but also, as scholars, 
universal in their acquisitions. They 
carried heavy metal; their brains were 
not ove saeclined by their foreign re- 
sources, neither did thi y stagger under 
the load they carried. 

In their books we find not only the 
noblest di ctrines of a true Christian mo- 
rality, heightened by pure religion, but 
we also disc over profir ind spec ulations 
on human neture, and a truer pa cht 
into the characters of men. We have 
there preserve 1 for us the truest pictures 
of that time, and the ruling tendencies 
of that age. 

They were thus not only scholars 
and preachers, but also men of the world 
(in a good sense), and men of reflec- 
tion. 

As writers, and chiefly as writers of 
sermons, we shall consider them, leaving 
controversy and their individual tenets 
out of the question. The moot points 


iters with brains. 


able lecturers, and 


were men of great 


of that day, and indeed of every age, in- 
terest but very few; but the wholesome 


je rity. 
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doctrines and high principles these writ- 


ings contain, are good at and in all 
times. They have good thoughts for 


our times, and noble thoughts for the 
best seasons. To the stude nt, their 
works are full of thought and learning ; 
to the speculatist they are full of high 
aims and generous aspirations ; to the 
afflicted they contain the surest conso- 
lation, next tothe Scriptures themselves. 

We beg leave to premise on the very 
threshold of these criticisms, that we 
write not for the professional reader, 
who, doubtless, is at least equally well, 
if not (as he should be) much better 
acquainted than we can be with 
these old writers; but for the gene- 
rt = inquirer, who may be easily re- 
pelled in his researches by unfortunate- 
ly stumbling on the worst scribblers of 
that time. “At that time, as now, there 
were a large class of bad writers, crude 
thinkers; and such are ever-in the ma- 
Old English literature may be 
compared to the book-closet in an old- 
fashioned country house, which con- 
tains a vast variety of learned lumber 
and useless trash; still, here and there a 
rare volume ; an old manuscript of great 
value : a set of books, entire ly prese srved, 
of some fruitful and popular writer years 
ago. These have all been tumbled in 
together in one medley. Evenin many 
otherwise worthless books he will find 
a brilliant page or two, or a curious 
chapter, or erudite notes, or a fantastic 
appe dix. The very titles and mottoes 
of some of these curious treatises can- 
not fail to breed some speculation; the 
prefaces and dedications form materials 
tor a literary history of the time. 

If the student has never happened 
upon these writers before, he will be 
surprised to find a manly vigor of 
thought and inde pendence of ex pression 
in them, of which very few examples 
remain at the present day. 

It is to be wondered at the ignorance 
that exists on this subje ct. Most read- 
ers regard all that is old as trite, and 
speak of the great body of English di- 
vines as dull and tiresome. 

A point not sufficiently regarded is 
the admirable morality of these divines ; 
not only the Christian morality (the 
hi ghest) of their writings, but also the 
wide and liberal range of their sympa- 
thies as men. They not only taught as 
Christian ministers, but also felt as men 
and for their fellow creatures. There 
is more humanity in their moral teaching 











than in any of the professed books on 
morality. They are more truly moral 
than the merely technical teachers of 
morality. Passages even occur in 
their works of a tendency to which the 
straight-laced professors of later times 
might object, as free and latitudinarian ; 
they are more compassionate than cen- 
sorious. Do not these objectors forget, 
however, that the severest moralist in 
judging of himself may be, and, indeed, 
ought to be, the most merciful in his 
judgment of others? The true Chris- 
tian is not he who finds most errors in 
other sects or individuals. Rebuke is 
not religion, nor captiousness Christi- 
anity. ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” is a cardinal rule of Christian 
conduct. 

Equally sound and admirable are the 
old divines in point of Christian doctrine. 
The squeamish churchman need never 
fear to contract any taint of heresy, or 
run foul of any disputed and doubtful 
dogmas jn their writings. As writers 
and thinkers, they are above all praise. 
In the language of a fine writer, also a 


judicious admirer of these old worthies : 


‘It is well to moralize with Hall, and 
raise the fancy with the imagination of 
Taylor; to raise the flame of piety with 
Herbert, or to be jested into seriousness 
by the points of Fuller.” 

The defects of contemporary preach- 
ing are two-fold—literary and Teligious. 
We must premise two considerations 
before entering upon these points of 
criticism. Preaching is too general to 
have any special efficacy. _It is direct- 
ed against vice and sin in the abstract ; 
it enforces virtue and goodness in the 
general. It recognizes passions and 
sentiments, rather than a separate 
act or an individual feeling. It wants 
particularity. The preacher addresses 
his congregation, rather than any 
single member of it. Perhaps there 
is no speciality in his ideas; he may 
himself entertain only general impres- 
sions of the beauty of "holiness or the 
heinousness of crime. His own soul 
may not be truly alive to the convictions 
of his reason ; his own spirit may not be 
wholly imbued with his own doctrines. 
As a matter of course, he can produce 
no impression, who feels no strong mo- 
tives for exciting any. 

Preaching is ‘also too frequent. It is 
made toocommon. Inthe early history 
of the Church, priests, or at least one 
class of them, were allowed to preach 
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only at stated times; some, if we are 
not mistaken, not oftener than once a 
month. This, too, at a time when 
preaching, asa means of making prose- 
lytes, was much more essential to the 
growth of the Church than at present. 

The true intent of preaching, the ob- 
ject of a sermon, it seems to us, is not 
comprehended. We are impressed with 
the truth, that a preacher should teach 
rather than declaim ; convince than 
speculate ; persuade and exhort, and not 
merely amuse orentertain. His business 
is to teach men doctrine and duty ; but, 
of the two, duty rather than doctrine, as 
practice is more important than opinion. 
He must be himself sincere, if he would 
gain influence ; and of his sincerity, @ 
good life is the only test. He must 
speak from ex perience, who would speak 
with authority. The mere orator in the 
Pp upit is conte mptible ° W hat audacity 
to play off rhetorical tricks before High 
Heaven for the admiration of a gaping 
crowd! At the same time, severely as 
we re pud iate hollow displ iy, even of the 
finest genius, we yet hold the noblest 
exercise of the faculties to be the wor- 
ship and adoration of the Almighty Fa- 
ther. To his service should the richest 
genius, the costliest research, the most 
ac ( ‘om plished talents, be dedicated : vet 
with parsilty, and all in his honor. But 
what is to be taught?) Everything— 
both phy sical science and the belles- 
lettres: and the first of these may be 
often introduced by way of illus tration 
of natural theology ; and the last for 
ornament. ear : must be included, 
for she records deeds and characters by 

way of example ; politics, aa rnment 
is based on religion ; morali , for that 
is the practical ex ponent of C b ristianity. 
Nothing is too high for the sacred chair 
that refers to nature ; nothing too low 
that is connected with humanity. Re- 
ligion, a matter of universal concern, in- 
cludes everything else ; whatever is to 
known, can be felt, or ought to be 
done. 

The pulpit should be the school, the 
lecture-room, the press for the people. 
How many glean all their scanty stock 
from the preacher! Many take all their 
religious and moral views from their 
clergyman. This alone should incline 
us to fix the standard of preaching high, 
to make it very comprehensive. 

Of all the varieties of preaching, we 
place the moral discourse at the head : 
that which impresses our highest duties 
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and directs our familiar offices; that 
which regards man as a social creature, 
as well as aspiritual being ; that which, 
in its zeal for heavenly things, does not 
overlook the period spent here on this 
bank and shoal of time! Such preach- 
ing is Christian, for it is after the model 
of the Sermon on the Mount—that 
compend of Christian duties and doc- 
trine. Much idle cant has been ex pend- 
ed on a distinction between evangelical 
and moral sermons ; as if a good moralist 
was not, from the philosophical nature 
of the case, religious. Not that morality 
is better than religion. It is as good. 
It is the same with it. It is Christianity 
applied to action. Christianity is, in a 
word, a divine morality. The law of 
God and the moral law c incide—are 
contemporary. Morality is not only as 
old as the creation, but existed long be- 
fore it—before all ttme—in the bosom 
of the Supreme Being. An awful 
sense of duty governs all beneath the 
Creator of the world down to the mean- 
est of his intelligent and responsible 
creatures. ‘This we would have preach- 
ed. The most sterling of the old divines 
afford abundant precedents. The ser- 
mons of Barrow in particular are almost 
entirely moral treatises. Tillotson 
founds revelation on the law of nature; 
and speaks of the latter as antecedent 
to the fi 

Evangelical piety, often pure and sin- 
has as often assumed by 
those who, disregarding the common 
rules of morality, expect from their very 
wickedness to shine out as brilliant 
lights ;—** the greater sinner, the great- 
Is it harsh to suspect such 


riner. 


cere, been 


er saint.” 


repentance half the time? About 
strict morality, there can be less mis- 
take. It affords ground for fewer de- 
ceptions. a 

There is another vulgar (though 


sonal character of the priest, which 
would teach us a bad man may still 
be a good priest, that the office sancti- 
fies the clerical acts of the incumbent. 
This cannot be so. It is too revolting 


time-honored) error regarding the per- 


to common reason, let the sophisms of 
controversialists be marshalled as they 
may. For our own part, (and we think 
we share the feeling with many,) we 
cannot hear the sermon of a preacher, 
let him be ever so « loquent or acute, if 
we do not reverence his personal char- 
acter. The two are inseparable—and 


of the two, the man should predominate. 
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When the man is good and the priest is 
perfect in his function, then we find the 
true character. The formalist and the 
hypocrite sometimes usurp his place, 
and in passing we will glance at each. 
The formalist in the pulpit is as inju- 
rious to the cause of religion as the 
sceptic in company; perhaps more 
hurtful, because with less art and with- 
out an avowed design. The one disgusts 
the man of sense and sincere Christian ; 
the other by specious logic alarms the 
wary and puts his opponents on their 
guard. We find a passage in Mr. 
Emerson’s Divinity Address so germane 
to the matter, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it :— 


‘‘ Whenever the pulpit is usurped by 
a formalist, then is the worshipper de- 
frauded and disconsolate. We shrink as 
soon as the prayers begin, which do not up- 
lift, but smite and offend us. We are fain 
to wrap our cloak about us, and secure as 
best we can, a solitude that hears not. 
I once heard a preacher who sorely 
tempted me to say, I would go to church 
no more. Men go, thought I, where they 
are wont to go, else had no soul entered 
the temple in the afternoon. A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snow- 
storm was real; the preacher merely 
spectral, and the eye felt the sad contrast 


in looking at him, and then out of the 
window behind him into the beautiful 
meteor of the snow. He had lived in 


He had not one word intimating 


vain. 
that he had laughed or wept, was mar- 


ried or in love, had been commended, or 
cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever 
lived and acted, we were none the wiser 
for it. The capital secret of his profes- 
sion, namely, to convert life into truth, he 
had not learned. Not one fact in all his 
experience had he yet imparted into his 
doctrine. This man had ploughed, and 
planted, and talked, and bought, and sold; 
he had read books; he had eaten and 
drunken; his head aches; his heart 
throbs; he smiles and sutiers; yet was 
there not a surmise, a hint in all the dis- 
course that he had ever lived at all. Not 
a line did he draw out of real history. 
The true preacher can always be known 
by this, that he deals out to the people 
his life,—life passed through the tire of 
thought. But of the bad preacher, it 
could not be told from his sermon, what 
age of the world he fell in; whether he 
had a tather or a cluld; whether he was 
a freeholder or a pauper ; whether he was 
a citizen or a countryman, or any other 
fact of his biography " 





The hypocrite is much worse, and, 
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next to the man of cold malicious heart, 
the worst man in the world. Cant, al- 
ways despicable, in the pulpit is blas- 
phemy. Yet there is acant (if we are 
not wrong) without hypocrisy; a pro- 
fessional style of speech, and assumption 
of using common words in a particular 
and pedanticsense. Suchisthe phrase, 
“ professing’ Christian, a puritanical 
expression, that has become quite com- 
mon; @ presumptuous term, vain-glo- 
rious, pharisaical. The character of the 
good parson is far removed from either 
of these. 

‘ From two masterly essays (a little too 
formally cut, perhaps, for the present 
day); the one by an old English mas- 
ter, Owen Felltham, and the other, the 
production of the prince of French Mor- 
alists, Labruyére, we select a few pas- 
sages equally striking and true. Owen 
Felltham, in his admirable Resolves, 
in an essay on Preaching [he was a 
sort of amateur divine himself, and lived 
in an age of the very finest, and also of 
the most indiflerent pulpit eloquence, ac- 
cording as you study the works of the 
very first divines, or the merely sta- 
tistical or chronological discourses of 
mere “ enumerators,” as Labruyére 
himself calls the most tedious class 
of exhorters], has these just thoughts 
thus curtly and a little pedantically set 
forth : 


“The excess which is in the defect 
of preaching, has made the pulpit slight- 
ed; I mean the much bad oratory we 
find it guilty of. It is a wonder to me, 
how men can preach so little and so 
long, so long a time and so little mat- 
ter; as if they thought to please by the 
inculcation of their vain tautologies. 
Esee no reason, that so igh a Princess 
as Divivity is, should be presented to 
the people in the sordid rages of the 
tongue ; nor that he, which speaks from 
the Father of languages, should deliver 
his embassage in an ill one. A man 
can never speak too well, where he speaks 
not too obscure. Long and distended 
clauses are both tedious to the ear and 
difficult for their retaining. A sentence 
well couched takes both the sense and 
the understanding. 1 love not those 
cart-rope speeches that are longer 
than the memory of man can fathom. 
I see not but that divinity put into apt 
significants, might ravish as well as 

oety. 

“The weighty lines men find upon 
the stage, I am persuaded, have been 
the means to draw away the pulpit’s fol- 
lowers. We complain of drowsiness at 
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a sermon when a play of a doubled 
length leads us on still with alacrity. 
But the fault is not all in ourselves. If 
we saw divinity acted, the gesture and 
variety would as much invigorate. But 
it is too high to be personated by hu- 
imanity.”” 


The last sentence recalls to memory 
the pithy reply of Barron, the famous 
French actor, who, on being asked wh 
the stage produced more forcible eb. 
fects than the pulpit, made answer, that 
they [the actors] represented things 
feigned, as if they were real, whereas, 
the divines treated the most important 
themes in such an indifferent manner 


‘as to appear as if they hardly credited 


their own representations. 


“Ata sermon well dressed, what un- 
derstanding can have a motion to sleep? 
Divinity well ordered, casts forth a bait 
which angles the soul into the ear, and 
how can that close when such a guest sits 
in it?) They are sermons but of baser 
metals which lead the eyes to slumber. 
And should we have a continued oration, 
upon such a subject as the stage treats on, 
in such words as we hear some sermons. 
Lam confident it would not only be far 
more tedious, but nauseous and contempt- 
ful. The most advantage they have of 
other places is in their good lives and ac- 
tious; for it is certain Cicero and Roscius 
are the most complete when they both 
make but one man.” ; 

~ * 7” a7 7 


“Nor is it such a fault as some would 
make it, now and then to leta philoso- 
pher or a poet come in and wait aud give 
a trencher at this banquet. Saint Paul 
is aprecedent for it. I wish no man to 
be too dark and full of shadow. There 
is a way to be pleasingly plain, and some 
have found it. Nor wish I any man to a 
total neglect of his hearers. Some sto- 
machs rise at sweatmeats. He prodigals 
a mine of excellence; that lavishes a 
terse oration to an aproned auditory. 
Mercury himself may move his tongue in 
vain, if he has none to hear him but a 
non-intelligent. They that speak to chil- 
dren assume a pretty lisping. Birds are 
caught by the counterfeit of their own 
shrill notes. There is a magic in the 
tongue can charm the wild man’s mo- 
tions. Eloquence is a bridle where- 
with a wise man rides the monster of the 
world, the people. He that hears has 
only those affections that thy tcngue will 
give him. . 


“*Thou may'st give smiles, or tears which joy 
do blot; 
Or wrath to judges, which themselves have not.’ 
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“You may see it in Lucian’s words— 


“*Flet, se 
Et, te 


flere jubes; gaudet gaudere coactus; 
capit judex quam non habet iram.’ 


lante, 
* * x * 


that anything so excellent 
as divinity is, should fall into a sluttish 
handling. § though other 
sures do eclipse her, yet this is a prin- 
cipal. I never yet knew a good tong 
that wanted ears to hear it. T will honor 
her in her plain trim; but I will wish to 


“T grieve 
ire 


inte rpo- 


ue 


mect her in her graceful jewels, not that 
they give a lait! it her gooduess, but 





that she is more persuasive in working on 
the soul she meets with, When I meet 
with worth which I cannot ov r-love, I 


can well eudure that art which is a means 
to heighten likin Confections that are 
cordial are not the wers . but the be stter, 


for being gilded.” 


irabl 


his famous book ot 


Labruyére, in his adm e chapter 
of the 
characters an 
age, has exhausted the 
with his habitual acuteness 


found ju loment. We 
of the most 


Pulpit, n 
| manners of the present 
whole topic, 
and pro- 
transcribe some 
striking passages, to show 


what this keen observer and just critic 
thought of the matter. The truths he 
states are of universal application, as 
fresh now as when they were first writ- 
ten—imore than a century and a half 
ago. The inslation is by Rowe, the 





id extremely well done. It 
preserves t ropriety of the thoughts, 
the nicety of the dist and all 
the pou t f the It 13, in a 
word, almost the translation 
from French into English, that we at 
present remember: 


dramatist, a 


inctions, 
original. 


best prose 


“Preaching is now-a-days bec ome a 


that evangell 


ibsolute 





mere show 5 
life of pre 
an advanta 
voice, 


pression, 





‘ly laid-aside ; 
‘tty tone of 


voice of ex- 


whing, 18 ¢ 
mein, a pr 


exactness of gesture, 


veous 





and long enumerations, 
its place. To atte nd 
Dispensation of the 

longer going 


amusement 


supply 
seriously on the 
Holy Word is 
to ch 
sand others, and 
The preachers 


,and the hearers bet upon 
* * * 


no 


istomary, irch is an 


among a thou 
preaching a SaveRyOD. 
sap tek the wiki 
their heads. 
is transferred from 
rly reigned, to the 
eht to come. 
sermons 
Homilies is 
Chrvysostoms 
we should fly 


eloquence 
it forme 
never oug 
protitable 
of the 
the 


‘ Profane 
ia Rn here 
the bar, where 
puly pit, where it 

‘Oh tl 
a-days; the tim 
the 
restore it; 


le Vain, un 
now- 
po more: Basils, 


could not into 


other diocesses to get out of the reach of 
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their voices and their familiar discourses. 
The generality of men love fine phrasés 
and handsome periods ; admire what they 
do not understand ; fancy, themselves to 
be informed; content with deciding be- 
tween the first and second doctrine, or 
between the last sermon or the last but 
one. 


ae Eachard, in his admirable book 
the contempt of the cle ergy, enumer- 
ates most of the vices of bad preaching. 
An early Spanish satirist, the aut hor of 
the history of Fri ar Gerund, has hit off 
very spirited caricatures of the preva- 
lent faults of clergy of his day— 
Ciceronians, Jesuits, and others; while 
Erasmus, with his delicate irony, and 


good F 








the 


! 
athe 





r Latimer, with his old Eng- 
lish strength and sincerity, have hand- 
somely satirized the lazy drones, igno- 


rant monks, and * bells without 


’” “dumb dogs,” &c., of their age. 
Io give the reader a fair taste of the 
French wit, we transcribe the following 
pithy passages : 


clap- 


The 


Bourdaloue 


Meaux and Father 
my mind Demos- 

Both of them abso- 
lute masters of the eloq tence of the pal- 
pit, hav the fate of 
} them 


models; one ot 
many ill censurers, th 


Bishop of 
recall to 
the ies and Cicero. 

had other great 
has made a 
» other a great many 
The e toque nce 
pu vay ith respect to wh at 


vrent 
ill imitators ¥ " = 


ot the is mere- 





ly, and wh depends on, the genius 
of the satel: is a secret known but by 
few, and attained with difficulty: how 
much art must there be, to please at the 
same time that you persuade You are 
obliged to walk in beaten paths, to say 


8 foreseen 
great but 
are cer- 


what has been said, and what 


you would say: the subjects are 
’ the princi 
but every one of the auditory per- 
the inference at the first glance: 
some of the subjects are sublime, but who 
can treat of the ? There are 
mysteries to be explained, they are 


worn and stale; ples 
tain, 


celves 


sublime 
but 


better explained by the most familiar in- 
struction, than the most rhetorical har- 
angue. The moral too of the pulpit, 


though they comprehend matter as vast 
and as diversified as the manners of men, 





yet all turn upon the same hinge, return 
all to the same images, aud are extremely 
more confined than sa alter the com- 
mon invec tive against honors, riches and 


the 
np his discourse 


pleasures, thr ns no more for 


‘re rema 


orator to do but to close u 


aud dismiss the sometimes, 


tears are shed, or 


assembly. If, 
ry one is moved, let 
is of the preacher 
perhaps, it will be 


ren 


the character and 
be considered, and, 
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found, ’tis the subject preaches itself, or 
pur interest the chief thing which gives 
the concernment; aud that it was not so 
much the force of eloquence as the strong 
lungs of the missionary which shook us, 
and gave us those motions. In short, the 
preacher is not furnished as the lawyer 
with matters of fact, always new, with 
different events and unheard adven- 
tures ; his business is not to start doubtful 
questions, to improve probable conjec- 
tures; all which subjects elevate ‘the 
genius; g give force aud compass, and do not 
so machi put a constr: Lint on eloquence as 
fix and direct it. He must, on the con- 
trary, draw his discourse from a spring 
common to all. If he deserts his common- 
places he ceases to be popular; he is 
either too abstracted, or he declaims, he 
no longer preaches the gospel; all he has 
occasion for is holy simplicity, but that he 
must gain; a talent rare and abeve the 
reach of ordinary men. The genius, fan- 
cy. learning, and memory which they have, 
are so far from he ‘Ipu: ig that the ry often 
hinder the attaining it. - " 
“The profession of the lawyer is labo- 
rious, toil and requires m the per- 
son who undertakes it, a rich fund and 
stock of his own; he is uot like the 
preacher provided with a uumber of har- 
angues composed at leisure, got by heart 
end repes ated with authority, without con- 
tradiction, and which being altered a lit- 
tle here and there, do him service and 
credit more than once. His pleadings 
are grave, spoke before those ud 
may command him silence, and against 
adversaries who are sure to interrupt 
him ; he is obliged to be sharp and ready 
in his re plies. in one and the same day 
he pleads in several courts, and about 
different matters; his house neither af- 
fords him shelter nor rest; ‘tis open to 
all who come to perplex him with their 
difficult and doubtful cases; he is not put 
to bed, rubbed down, nor supported with 
cordials; his chamber is not a rendez- 
vous for a concourse of people of all quali- 
ties and sexes, to congratulate him upon 
the beauty and polite ness of his language. 
All the repose he has after a long dis- 
course is immediately to set to work upon 
writing a still longer; he only varies his 
fatigues. I may venture to say, he is in 
his kind, what the first Apostolic men were 
in theirs. 
“Having thus 
quence of the bar from the profession of 
the lawyer, and the eloquence of the pul- 
pit from the office of the preacher, it will 
appear, I believe, that it is easier to preach 
than to plead, but more difficult to preach 
well than to plead well. 


some, 


zes who 


distinguished the elo- 


* * * * * am 


“ A preacher, methinks, one | in every 
one of his sermons, to make choice of one 
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principal truth, whether it be to move 
terror or yield instruction, to handle that 
alone largely and fully, omitting all those 
foreign divi isions and subdivisions whieh 
are so intricate and perplexed. I would 
not have him pre-suppose a thing really 
false, which is, that the great or the gen- 
teel men understand the religion they pro- 
fess, and so be afraid to instruct persons 
of their wit and breeding in their cate- 
chism; let him emp! yy the long time 
others are composing a set, formal dis- 
course, in making, that the turn and ex- 
pressions may, of course, flow easily from 
him. Let him, after nece ssary prepara- 

tion, yield himself up to his own genius, 
and to the emotions with which : great 
subject will inspire him; let him spare 
those prodigious etforts of memory which 
look more like reciting for a waver than 
anything serious, and which destroy all 
rraceful action; let him, on the contrary, 
by a noble enthusiasm dart conviction 
into the soul and alarm the conscience; 
let him, in fine, touch the hearts of his 
hearers with another {i 
ing him make some 


“ar than that of sce- 
blunder or halt in his 


sermon. 
‘Let not him who is not yet arrived to 
such perfection, as to forget himself in 


disp: nsation of the holy word; let not 
him, I say, be discouraged by the austere 
rules prescribed him, as if ‘they robbed 
him of the means of showing his genius 
and attaining the honors to which he 
aspires. What greater or more noble 
talent can there be than to preach like an 
Apostle, or which deserves a bishoprick 
better? Was Fenelon unworthy of that 
dignity Was it a le he should have 
esci aped his P rince’s choice, but for ano- 
ther choice /” 


? 


To descend from the epigram of La- 
bruyére to plain prose and critical com- 
mentary. The style of sermons cannot 
be too plain and simple, in general. 
The text is perfectly clear and earnest. 
Strength and seriousness are the chiet 
qualities. Let it be rather a labored 
plainness than a labored elegance. The 
greatest truths, like the richest gems, 
show best plain set. The best character, 
for a writer of sermons, is Ben Jonson's 
character of Cartwright, the Dramatist, 
who was also a Preacher. “He, my 
son Cartwright, writes all like a man.” 
Joined to this manly sense let there be 
a liberal spirit of humanity, asympathy 
with men as men; ¢ ’m passion and fel- 
low-feeling. Let sauvity modify the 
rigor ot your doctrines, and let a 
Christian feeling overspread your whole 
spirit. Thus we would address the 


preacher. 
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Action and gesture, when natural, are 
always right—when artificial, very sel- 
dom. ‘To the youthful student we would 
further say, the old Divines afford a good 
school, but a knowledge of human na- 
ruré Sull, of the old Divines 
drink your fill—of wisdom, and fane ys 
and piety, and acute knowledge, and 


is Detter. 


. 
A SONG OF 
BY R. S. 
Ou, pleasant is their memory, 
Thos 
Those 


A Song of the Past. 
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ability of every kind. What pictures, 
and fair conceits, and rich harmonies, 
in Taylor! what ingenious thoughts, so 
fine, so delicate, in Donne ! what massy 
arguments in Barrow and Sherlock; 
and he that reads the contemporaries of 
these old masters, will confess them to 


have written as with a crisped pen. 


THE PAST. 


ANDROS. 


those forest-walks of ours, 
walks amid the fields and woods, in search of pleasant flowers ; 
lone communings with the earth, with rocks, and trees, and streams, 


Till o’er our spirits came a spell like music heard in dreams. 


Dost mind thee of that pleasant morn, that bright, 
bridge, we took our happy way ? 
reflected j 


When down the lane, and o’er the 


The sweet sky smiled to see its face 


bright morn in May, 


in the brook, 


And violets and daisies peeped out from every nook. 


The 
And from h 
The leaves made music in the wind, 


And even the very 


Oh h appy morn ' it shines again ! 
Be neat 
Th 
And tl 
And still do I remember how ws 
When we were slowly turning 


And how the sky 


] sec 
1} whose grateful shadow our weary limbs were thrown ; 
voices of the dim old woods are in my ear 
the pleasant flowers seem springing about my feet as then. 


mew dim above, and dim the earth 


robin warbled by our path, the blackbird sang around, 

er hiding-place the thrush filled all the glen with sound ; 
the 
insects seemed keeping holiday. 


streamlet on its way, 


the mossy stone, 


again, 


‘ary Were our hearts, 
back from Nature’s world to Art’s ; 


beneath, 


Till beauty faded trom our eyes, and music ceased to breathe. 


Oh, pleasant is their memory, those forest-walks of ours, 
Those walks amid the fields and woods in search of pleasant flowers ; 


And often from the storms of 


life my spirit steals away, 


And lives again the pleasant hs mrs of that bright mom in May. 
\ 
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EDUCATION. 


(Concluded from our Number for May.) 


Bur this unfitness and unseasonable- 
ness of studies are not our worst sins. 
Common as it is to overtax the mind 
by severity, it is, if possible, still more 
common to overwhelm it by multiplicity 
of studies. Great evil is undoubtedly 
resulting to education from the number 
and variety of subjects that solicit the 
student’s attention. Since the begin- 
ning of the present intellectual era, 
sciences have multiplied so much, that 
we may now say of them what was 
once said of books. There have come 
to be so many things of which we 
think we must learn a little, that we 


can afford time to learn but a little of 


anything. Streams for us to fish in 
have got so abundant, that we go chas- 
ing from one to another, contenting 
ourselves with a few “glorious nib- 
bles” in each, but catching nothing. 
We seem, often, to think it enough, to 


place ourselves where the words of 


knowledge may visit the ear, and form 
themselves in the me mory, without the 
labor of thought. It is thus that we 
acquire a sort of top-of-the-tongue know- 
ledge, and the language of intelligence 
comes to drop from our mouths as flu- 
ently, and almost as thoughtlessly, as 
words drop from the mouth of a parrot. 
We do not so much learn to think, as 
to make others believe we have thought, 
by smattering and smuggling the 
thoughts of others. Among us practi- 
cal men, a certain stump or drawing- 
room flippancy, or counting-house dex - 
terity, is, for most part, the beau-ideal 
of intelligence. This may, indeed, be 
a good enough way to develope the 
tongue; and such knowledge may be 
justly called a vor et preterea nihil : but 
we should recollect, that if the tongue 
grow too large it will push out the 
brains. He who would stub and totter 


slowly along beneath a full head, can, 
of course, hop, and skip, and dance to 
admiration beneath an empty one. To 
say this is not education is not enough: 
it unfits us for education: for it takes 
away the shame of ignorance, without 
removing the ignorance itself, and 


leaves us without either knowledge or 
docility. 

It is curious to observe how much 
false philosophy, as well as practical 
error, oa ‘re is on this subject. People 
not only act, but speak as if each study 
were exercise but for a single faculty 
of the mind ; they therefore huddle te- 
gether as many studies as they can 
reckon up different susceptibilities. It 
requires but a moment’s reflection tu 
see that the very reverse ot this is the 
true course; for the business of educa- 
tion is, to form the mind, not to fill i: 
—not to accumulate stores, but to build 
up a capacity. Its whole process, 
therefore, may be e x presse a in two 
words, deve lopme nt and diss iph es To 
unfold, and deepen, and strengthen 
the faculties, is the first and last of its 
duty ; and it is by concentration, not by 
dis} version of the om, that this is to be 
ae Non multa, sed multum, is, un- 
doubtedly, the best maxim that was 
ever given for a student; for it is not 
how many things we learn something 
about, but how much we learn about 
one thing, thet determines our real pro- 
gress. ‘To exercise all the faculties on 
one subject is infinitely better than to 
exercise one of the faculties on all sub- 





jects, for the latter only tends to mar 


that harmony and integrity of mind 
from which true wisdom springs. Sure- 
ly, too, everybody must know that when 
we attempt to look over many things, 

we cannot look into, or look through, 

any of t] 1m. In the words of Bishop 
- aylor, a mind entertained with seve- 
ral objects is intent upon neither, and, 
therefore, profits not. One subject 
thoroughly understood—ex hansted—is 
far better than fifty, or five hundred, 

subjects merely glanced at and guessed 
at; for the habit of glancing and ouess- 
ing thus formed, casts a blight on what- 
ever promise there may have been of 
something better. Neatness, precision 
and depth of thought, in a very limited 
sphere, involve such a development 
and discipline of mind as will best pre- 
pare us for a due understanding of what- 
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ever subject may come before us. More- 
over, there is no field so narrow but that 
jt has an infinite extension upwards; 
and he who piles thought upon thought, 
within a very small circle, 
course build much higher and much 
firmer than he who scatters himself and 
his eflorts over all creation. 

To disperse the faculties, then, over 
a multitude of studies, is to dissipate, 
not discipline the mind; a course that 
tends only to make scatter-brains and 
mountebanks and blue-stockings. ‘I'he 
long pull, and strong pull, and pull alto- 
gether, of all the powers, is what brings 
success and triumph. It is at the focus 
and convergence of all the faculties 
that their power becomes effectual, so 
that the object kindles and blazes up 
into the light of true intelligence. Se- 
parate any one of the elementary rays 
from the solar combination, and’ there 
is no light about it, but only darkness 
and disc oe Our first business, 
then, plainly is, to fix upon some sub- 
ject that wi ill give due exercise to all 
the faculites as soon and as fast as the 2 
may be developed, and then to bring 
them all to bear upon it, so as not 
merely to see it, but to see into it, and 
see through it—to separate it into its 
parts, and reproduce it as a whole. It 
would not be unsafe to assert, that 
generally, and within very moderate 
limits, the quality of an education will 
be in inverse proportion to the quantity 
of studies pursued. In the best Euro- 
pean institutions, Where education is 
now carried to greater pe rfection, per- 
haps, than at any other place or time 
whose voice has reached us, young 
men spend the best part of seven or 
eight years on three studies; while, 
among us democrats, lads and misses, 
too green to be trusted away from 
home, must despatch three times as 
many studies in about one-third of the 
time. Parents have boasted to us, that 
their sons, before the age of twelve, 
had read through more Latin books 
than we ever read in. Upon inquiry, 
however, we found they always studied 
with translations. What astonishing 
creatures mankind have become by 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean! If the y 
go as much farther west, matters will 
doubtle ss be comple te ly reversed, and 
men will be wisest at birth. Of the 
teachers who lack the power to detect, 
or the principle to forbid, such prac- 
tices, of course nothing is to be said. 
LXXxVv. 
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Doubtless they labor for wages, and are 
too philanthropic to peril their own in- 
terest by holding back their pupils. 

So great, indeed, and so general is 
this rage for quickness and universality 
of se holarship, that it has deeply vitiated 
our means of education. Almost all 
our popular text-books are purposely 
made superficial, to meet our unnatural 
and extravagant demands. The utmost 
efforts are constantly put forth to divest 
them of that wholesome severity which 


makes it impossible to proceed in them 
without insight and understanding. 
They are not so much aids and stimu- 


lants to thought as substitutes for it. 
It is doubtless grateful to our indolence, 
to think that knowledge is made easy ; 
but we ought to reflect that when made 
too easy, it ceases to be knowledge: 
and so much has been done of late to 
make knowledge easy, that it is truly 
high time some thing were done to make 
it hard; for nothing can be vainer than 
the notion that it may be had without 
work. Asteachers, we have, ourselves, 
been plagued with books so outrageously 
easy, that they could not possibly be 
ois srstood. Do we not know how 
much easier it is to grasp a club, than 
a grain of silk? and that if we attenu- 
ate things into spider’s web, they be- 
come so very easy as to be invisible ? 
If we wish to feed the mind, we had 
best give it something big enough and 
hard enough to masticate. Nature, 
(and she is the best teacher and text- 
book we know of) nowhere attempts to 
instruct us with perfectly simple sub- 
stances. All her works are highly com- 
plex ; ; nay, they are instructive chie fly 
in virtue of their complexity : and a mind 
at all conversant with them, espec ially 
if it be in any degree genial in its 
structure and movements, is rather 
blown out than fed by perfect simplici ity 
of object. Even the air we breathe is 
a compound substance ; analyze it into 
its constituents, and it will kill us. 

How many teachers have felt them- 
selves encumbered with the help of our 
popular text-books, it is, of course, im- 
possible to tell; that some have, there is 
no sort of doubt. For students will not, 
perhaps cannot, stop to understand a 
thing, when they can recite through 
the whole without understanding it. ‘Tt 
is like attempting to chew water; we 
cannot choose but swallow it without 
grinding ; and if we try to chew it, it 
runs either out of our mouth or down 
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our throat. We speak with the more 
positiveness on this subject, because we 
speak from bitter experience. The 
truth is, we may as well despair at once 
of ever seeing a railroad to the land 
of knowledge ; and while there are so 
many railroads which seem to lead 
there, students will hardly endure to 
trudge slowly and painfully thither on 
their own feet, as mankind alw ays have 
done, and always must do. It is only 
of its own free, vital activity, that the 
mind can be either enriched or invigor- 
ated; and our case is nearly hopeless 
when the natural stimulants to effort 
are turned into narcotics. All true 
knowledge implies growth and devel- 
opment of mind ; and that sort of know- 
leds ge which can be tau ch it by book or 
voice, and passively receiver d into the 
memory, is as worthless as it is e asy. 
Even the contents of me mory must be 
taken up and reproduced by the free 
activity of higher powers before they 
deserve the name of knowledge ; for it 
is just as impossible that another should 
think for us as that another should di- 
gest for us; and if our food be digested 
before we eat it, it will nat feed us at all, 
but only starve us to death. Of our so 
much pufied and boasted facilities of 
education, we may safely say, that in- 
stead of making knowl dge easy, they 
are only making students indolent. In- 
tellectually and morally we are all of 
us born into a wilderness, where each 
has to cut and pave his own road. To 
acquire strength, and skill and courage 
for this task, is, indeed, our chief errand 
here. Of course others can lend en- 
couragement and guidance to our ef- 
forts; but they can no more supersede 
them, than the y can do our eating and 
sleeping for us. The only true course, 

therefore, for students, is, first, to do 
one thing; todo it. They will thereby 
gain strength and skill to do many 
things, so that they will really do more 
things, within a reasonable length 
of time, by first perfecting one, than by 
doing at a multitude at once and thus 
perte cting none. The purpose of edu- 
cation is, universality of mind, not uni- 
versality of acquirement; the former is 
practicable, the latter is not even possi- 
ble: and universality of mind comes 
rather by singleness than by multiplici- 
ty of subjects. A Burke puts his whole 
being into every paragraph he utters; 
a Parr puts but a fraction of his being 
into a cart-load of volumes ; and a para- 


graph of the former is worth a volume 
of the latter. 

If a waste of times and means were 
the worst result of this course, it would 
be comparatively a ss. But such 
is by no means the “ase For, as we 
have alre ady said, it tea s away doc ility 
without giving knowledge, and drives 
out no-unde rstanding to make room for 
mis- understanding. In other words, it 
leaves people in a sort of intellectual 
half-way house, without power either to 
finish their journey or to return home. 
Botching and blundering could be borne 
much better, if the y did not tend to make 
confirmed blotchers and blunderers. The 
marring of the work were a trifling 
matter, if it did not mar the workmen. 
Ignorance is at least silent, but mis- 
knowledge is always voluble, and ve 
honestly thinks it is showing its woul 
when only exposing its poverty ; that is, 
it makes people conspicuous the w rong 
way. It hath been well said, that “a 
little learning is a dangerous = ing 
for it takes men away from the light of 
nature without delivering et over to 
the light of reason, and leaves them in 
a state of spiritual betwee ity, with too 
much pr ide to walk, and too little strength 
to fly. The darkness of mere instinct 
is obviously better than the twilight of 
half-knowledge : since the former, along 
with realities, hides the chosts and xob- 
lins, and bu; o=b¢ ars, and humbugs with 
which such twilight peoples them.— 
There are, it is said, three classes of 
people in this country: a large class 
in total darkness; a Ol] larger class in 
twilight ; and a small class in daylight. 
Those in ti tal darkne ss of course do not 
see the humbugs amongst us at all; 
those in day ‘light see through the '™m, and 
therefore despise them; those in twi- 
light see them, and are marve llously de- 
lighted with them. 

3ut this is not all. In this age of 
Fastidious Fes ble-wits, surely all must 
know what Bellesletterism, or lite rary 
Brummelism is. The process, however, 
by which it is generated is not so well 
known, and we have been trying to ex- 
plain it. Like its twin sister, Fashion, 
it is “ gentility ranning away from vul- 
garity, and afraid of bei ing overtaken by 
it: a sure sign that they are not far 
asunder.” As fashion is the art of 
wearing clothes purely on their own 
account, so bellesletterism is the art of 
spe aking mere ‘ly for the sake of speak- 
ing. The dandiprat and the tickle- 
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brain are the same souJ,or rather want 
of soul, done up, now in cloth, now in 
words. Both imply a sort of inverted 
heroism; the heroism of vanity perte ct- 
ed into negation or oblivion of self. 
The lip-blossom and dress-wearing gen- 


try are the two-fold efflorescence of 


vanity, and agree in sacrificing truth to 
taste; excellence to ele gance 5 what- 
ever, in short, is to be looked into, for 
something to be looked at. Of course 
these bellesletterists are vastly given to 
flirtation with books; a pursuit which 
probably has fewer recommendations m 
proportion to its followers than any 
other now engaged in. Human life 
does not need the embellishment of 
literary coquetry. Flirts, as all must 
know, are those whose hearts are so full 
of self-love as to leave no room for the 
love of anybody or anything else; book- 
flirts ditler from others only in the di- 
rection, not the nature, of the passion : 
and the surest way to make them is, to 
feed the v anity ot people W ith the shows 
of knowledge, without jostling or dis- 
turbing it with the substance. True 
intelligence never feels itself above the 
proper tasks and services of human life ; 
on the contrary, it always raises them 
up to itself. “Those who are merely 
taught to flirt and coquet with know- 
ledge, are of course alw ays the last to 
get married to it. ‘The best way, more- 
over, to keep pe opl from babbling and 
blue-stockingism is, to give them some- 
thing to say ; for knowledge, like virtue, 
sufficeth unto itself, and vestins shuns 
than courts alliance with euphuism. 
He who has ideas will use language 
only as a vehicle of them; he who has 
not, will use it as a substitute for them; 
and it takes far fewer words to express 
ideas, than to hide the want of them. 
Nor is this the worst. This frivolous 
vellesletterism, bad as it is, is far better 
than sneering sciolism. Now, he who 
is carefully taught to understand as 
fast and as far as he goes, will not 
realily forget to go no faster or farther 
than he understands. The very labor 
of penetrating through a subject makes 
him feel his ignorance of subjects over 
which he has not labored. Having 
found the heart of one object, he takes 
for granted that other objects are some- 
thine more than skin. Knowing a 
few things, he therefore knows him- 
self jznorant of many things. Having 
found a little light, he can of course 
distinguish light from darkness; and 


therefore is in no danger of benighting 
others, when he means to enlighten 
them. Hence genuine sonst et al- 
ways begets intellectual modesty ; for 
such knowledge knows the de »pth of its 
objects, and therefore distrusts itself 
where it sees nothing but surface. On 
the other hand, he who has never look- 
ed beneath the outside of a subject, of 
course, thinks he understands every 
subject whose outside he has seen. 
From studying nothing but the surface 
of things, he gets to presume that 
things themselves are nothing but sur- 
face. Equally ignorant of all, he there- 
fore conceives himself equally master 
of all. A Newton, after “ visiting the 
outskirts of creation, and carrying the 
torch of discovery round the universe,” 
shall bear a heart as humble as the 
child that kneels beside its mother to 
repeat the infant’s prayer. Though 
competent to originate what scarce any 
others are competent to understand, he 
shall yet bow with reverential awe be- 
fore that book which an adroit and flip- 
pant Voltaire shall scoff at with shame- 
less effrontery. But my Lord Surface 
must perforce wed my Lady Heart- 
less; and Contempt and Flippancy, 
and Presumption spring from the match 
at a birth. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that a Voltaire or a Paine, should 
boldly rush in, where a Milton or New- 
ton would fear to tread. He, the 
man without eyes, is never dazzled by 
the sun, nothe! Thus it is, that moral 
blindness and recklessness, and worth- 
lessness, naturally spring from intel- 
lectual shallowness. ‘ Through the 
empty house the wind roars loudest.” 
Fill up the drum, and it loses its great 
voice. Such, too, is the way that in- 
cipient mental instruction moulds and 
fashions the whole character. Surely, 
if it is not good for the soul to be with- 
out knowledge, it is far worse for it to 
have but the show and conceit of know- 
ledge. 

It is not to be denied or concealed, 
however, that such is not always the 
result. There are minds of so much 
constitutional modesty, that pride and 
presumption find no plac e in their cha- 
racter. But in these cases the results, 
though less disgusting, are scarcely 
less unfortunate. Instead of conceit 
and inflation, there spring up a distrust 
of his powers, a vacillation of purpose, 
and a trembling apprehensiveness of 
mind, that forbid his attempting to walk 
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without the aid of crutches and stays. 
Having no suflicient roots of his own, 
he becomes a mere parasite, and at- 
taches himself to the nearest, perhaps 
the meanest thing he may find. Having 


experienced, perhaps, the instability ot 


his foundations, he either builds not high 
enough to shelter himself, or lives in 
perpetual dread of dilapidation. What 
is really a defect of education, he attri- 
butes to a defect of nature ; and ceases 
aspiring to be a man, because he has 
never been developed into the form of a 
man. Not having vigor and independ- 
ence of mind enough to think for him- 
self, he must of course have his think- 
ing ddhe up at his hands; and thus 
stands at the mercy of those who have 
the power or the presumption to manu- 
facture opinions for such as are weak 
enough to patronize them. _Irresolute, 
indecisive, impotent, having no centre 
of his own, and describing no orbit of 
his own, he stands ready to become the 
satellite of any one who has the ambi- 
tion or arrogance to set himself for a pri- 
mary. Equally capable, perhaps, of 
being made a tool for good or for evil 
ends, he is far more apt to be used for 
the latter; for those who have virtue 
enough to pursue good ends, have too 
much respect for human nature to use it 
as a tool for any end. In short, it is easy 
to see that self-dependence and self-reli- 
ance, however liable to abuse, are in- 
dispensable to excellence. Assuredly, 
there is no ignorance so mischievous or 
so deplorable as that which springs 
from false or shallow instruction. With 
our load of responsibilities to carry, it 
is infinitely wiser and better to confine 
our movements to a rod of genuine 
known solidity, than attempt to walk 
over acres or miles of mere vapor. 

But let us not be understood to encou- 
rage the forming of low and limited 
hopes. It matters not how high and 
beautiful our hopes are, provided the 
ground we select for their basis be not 
so soft as to prove their grave. As- 
suredly, it is not always the highest 
hopes that are the most delusive and 
extravagant. The lowest hopes are 
delusive and extravagant to him who 
builds on the sand. But we should 
remember, that if the world has many 
sand-banks, it has also many rocks; 
nay, that the sand-banks themselves 
rest upon rocks; which, if we but pa- 
tiently and perseveringly dig, we shall 
be sure to find. 


In instruction we say, therefore, be 
cautious, be thorough, be deep, be any- 
thing rather than hasty ead shallow. 
Be wise, be judicious in selecting the 
means ; be constant and faith{ul in em- 
ploying them; and then wait, hop fully 
but patiently, for the result. Educa- 
tion, we repeat, is not a mere manufac. 
ture, to be hastened and cheapened by 
labor-saving machinery; nor is it a 
mere superficial figure, to be fashioned 
and polished from without; but a de- 
velopment from within ; a vital growth, 
an organic evolution of the germs which 
nature has wrapped up in the human 
constitution. Nor, yet, is it the quick 
product of any hot-house vegetation; 
but a verdant, blossoming growth in 
the open field of human life and action, 
where the suns, and rains, and tempests 
of human experience may all contribute 
their wholesome and invigorating in- 
fluences. 

In the art of education, our best guides 
are the manifold beautiful analogies 
which nature in her workings is ever 
affording us. Now, nothing but mush- 
rooms and toadstools grow to perfection 
ina night; and the rest of their exist- 
ence is spent in dying and rotting. The 
largest and beautifulest flowers are ge- 
nerally those whose riches and bean- 
ties have longest slumbered invisible in 
the bud: did they unfold themselves 
sooner, it were only because they had 
less to unfold. It must be a bloating, 
and no true growth, that immediately 
swells the infant up to the size and sta- 
ture of a man; should we see it grow- 
ing thus, we should take for granted 
that death was near. Fruit does not 
ripen till it has ceased to grow; ripen- 
ing prematurely, it must prematurely 
fall ; and its precocity at once mars its 
quality and hastens its decay. Seek 
not, then, to hasten the outward mani- 
festations of mind ; for you will there- 
by only stunt and impoverish the inward 
growth. Feed the mind as carefully 
as you feed the body, and even then 
you may count yourself fortunate if the 
former come to manhood as soon as the 
latter. 

The business of education is, not to 
supplant or supersede nature, but sim- 
ply to aid and encourage her growth and 
development. We may lend assistance 
and alleviation to her labors; we may 
furnish her with strength to endure and 
perform them ; but we can provide no 
substitute for them. Even if we would 
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uide her advances, we must first be 
guided by them. We must lead her 
movements by first watching their di- 
rection, then stepping before her, and 
clearing the road for her progress. Any 
attempt to change her course will but 
check, perhaps stop her advances. We 
need but clear the path of her own 
choosing from obstructions, and screen 
her progress from c¢ -ollateral deflections. 
Above all we should guard against 
attempting to kill that which, if let alone, 
will either die soon enough of itself, or 
be transformed, and appear in a shape 
of beauty and excellence. Even the 
suckers cannot always be pulled without 
injury to the principal stalk ; and, if left 
to themselves, will often die down into 
nourishment for that which is better. 
The mind, in short, must be left in the 
soil of nature, that garden of God. We 
may pull away the “weeds, to let in the 
sunshine and the breeze; we may gather 
around it the aliment of truth, and water 
it with the dews of affection ; but we 
must not attempt to transplant it. What 
though its ‘irst up-springi ing be unlove sly 
and unpromising, ne -vertheless touch it 
not ; r ‘spair of it not: all the colors 
and riches of Paradise are sleeping in 
its bosom; and a little fostering pa- 
tience, a little of the awakening sun- 
shine of love, will in due time disclose 
the heavenly dower! 

Various figures have been employed 
to illustrate the process of education, 
the only objection to which is, that they 
are altogether false, and convey alto- 
gether false ideas. For example, the 
mind has been compared to a vessel, 
into which knowledge is to be poured, 
as water is poured into a cistern. Again, 
it has been likened to a store-house, in 
which ideas, or bundles of ideas, nicely 
done up and labeled, are to be stowed 
away, to be called into use as occasion 
may require. Now these expressions 
not only convey no truth, but they con- 
vey p sitive error, and, what is worse, 
practical error. ‘The mind is not a cis- 
tern to be filled, but a principle to be de- 
veloped. Education is not a stuffing-in, 
but a drawing-out; nota filling-up from 
without, but an evolution from within. 
The mind is not to be jugified into a 
receptacle of intelligence, but opened- 
out into a perennial, up-gushing foun- 
tain of intelligence ; a well of thought 
springing up into everlasting truth. It 
must be made to think, to originate and 
issue choughts, not merely to receive 





and circulate them. What we want is, 
not truths, or bundles of truths on a 
given subject or set of subjects, stowed 
away for occasional use, but the power 
to seize, to appropriate and expound the 
truth on whatever subject may come 
before us. In brief. we want, not 
stored-up cargoes of thoughts, but the 
faculty of thmking closely, severe ly, 

profoundly. Truth, or facts containing 
truth, must indeed be presented to the 
mind, but only that the mind may take 
up, and assimilate, and incorporate the 
truth with itself; for the mind is essen- 
tially veriform, and grows but by ob- 
sorbing truth. We may lumber in facts. 


‘nothing is easier than to lumber in facts, 


till we suflocate the mind’s assimilative 
power, and leave it without insight to 
distinguish, or comprehension to unite 
them. In this way a man may, per- 
chance, if he be all me mory, become a 
mere walking library ; but a keen- 
sighted, far-seeing, truth-discerning in- 
telligence he cannut become. T'alk not, 
therefore, of enveloping the student in 
an encyclopedia of objects to be seen 
and remembered; your encyclopedic 
envelope shuts out the ve ry light that is 
to render its contents disce -nible. First 
give the student an eye to see for him- 
self, and then he will find nature an in- 
finite and everlasting encyclopedia. 
Stuff him not with a cargo of mere re- 
membered, hear-say truths, to prattle 
about and trade with in the business of 
life, but discipline him into that depth 
and ubiquity of insight, which, meeting 
truth everywhere, face to face, may al- 
wavs discern and embrace her as an all- 
sufficient, omnipresent friend and guide. 

F’rom what has been said, the proper 
materials and method of instruction may 
doubtless be easily inferred. The basis 
of all right education must of course be 
laid in severe intellectual discipline ; 
for keenness and clearness of vision are 
the key to all true knowledge. The 
perce ptive and reflective powers must 
first be drawn out into vigorous, health- 
ful activity. It is this training : and ini- 
tiating of the intellect, which gives both 
insight to discern and comprehension to 
grasp the principles of things—which 
enables the mind to strip off the husk, 
and rive the heart of a matter, and lay 
bare its living laws,—it is this which 
brings success, and the want of which 
brings defeat, on all our other means af 
education. But intellectual discipline 
is not all. There is a much wider and 
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deeper culture, a far broader and higher 
discipline, which embraces our whole 
many-sided bei “ing, and of which intellec- 
tual discipline is but the corner-stone, 
altogether indispensable, indeed, but al- 
together insuflicient. It is a discipline 
of humanity, producing a confluence 
and co-operation of all the feelings and 
faculties in one and the same movement. 
The perceptive, reflective, creative, sen- 
sitive, and elective powers should all be 
drawn out into harmony and conver- 
gence. It is this blending and interfu- 
sion of all the rays, that produces the 
pure white light of a well-cultivated 
mind. Be sides, it is vain to disclose 
noble objects to the mind, unless, at the 
same time, we give it noble impulses. 
And in the crowded markets of the 
world, skill to select is quite as impor- 
tant as wealth to purchase. Moreover, 
to spread the earth before the eye of the 
soul, avails not, unless it have a faculty 
to converse with the heavens; for it is 
only by the stars that we can direct our 
course aright on the earth, and nothing 
Jess than the everlasting sun can give 
us light sufficient even for our worldly 
pursuits. The severe, elective energy 
of a well-disciplined taste, and the per- 
fusive, vivifying grace of a well-disci- 
plined imagination, are re ally among the 
usefulest as well as beautifulest results 
of human culture. For it is as impor- 
tant to discern the social and moral fit- 
nesses of things, as to perceive their re- 
lations; to recognize “the Power, the 
Beauty, and the Majesty” of nature, as 
to trace her laws and connections. The 
follies and failures of men spring quite 
as often from want of sentiment, as from 
want of understanding : and the richest 
ores that lie about us are useless with- 
out the fire of noble passions to burn off 
the dross from the precious substance. 
To converse with the higher objects, 
and pursue the higher aims of human 
existence ; to be dignified in submission 
and humble in command ; to be modest 
in prosperity, and self-reverent in ad- 
versity ; to be inflexibly just without 
cruelty, and unflinchingly brave without 
audacity ; to meet the } just courtesies of 
society without scanting our duties to 
ourselves ; and to recognize the divine 
beauty of human life without forgetting 
the fearful guilt and degradation of hu- 
man character :—all this, assuredly, re- 
quires the intervention of other faculties 
than the mere understanding. To 


quicken, therefore, and subdue the feel- 
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ings; to temper yet intensate the pas- 
sions ; to chasten, and beautify, and en- 
rich the imagination; to give energy 
and discrimination to the taste; and to 
unfold that indetinable power of senti- 
ment which acts with almost the quick- 
ness and instinct ;—these 
are really as necessary as to deepen and 
strengthen the intellect, and are essen- 
tial parts of that profound and compre- 
hensive discipline which every just and 
generous plan of education contem- 
plates. 

The means of mere intellectual dis- 
cipline are as various as the objects of 
human knowledge. Of these means, 
however, the mathematics are, doubt- 
less, the most perfect in respect of the 
understanding alone; but then they 
are the most imperfect in respect of the 
co-ordinate faculties, and their unfitness 


sureness of 


for purposes of general discipline lies 
in their tendency to make mere ab- 
stractionists and dialecticians. Their 


relation to various arts and sciences of 
course renders a knowledge of them 
indispensable as a preparation for cer- 
tain branches of professional labor ; but 
as a discipline of humanity, in the pro- 
per sense of the term, they are rathera 
hindrance than a help. For the even- 
ness and entireness of culture, of which 
we have been speaking, the experience 
of several centuries has fully tested, 
and, doubtless, permanently assigned 
the study of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
Whether as an introduction to 
the study of modern literature, or as 
‘‘ eternal forms of the human mind,” 
they evidently merit the unquestionable 
and almost unquestioned distinction 
they have attained. To a profound 
and generous culture, they have lony 
been, and must long continue to be, in- 
for in so universal a mat- 


sics. 


dispensable ; 


ter as aducation, what time has set 
up innovation does not easily blow 
down; the expe rience of ages is not 


easily set aside by the theories of a 
day ; and the latter, various as they 
have been, have as yet offered no prac- 
ticable escape from the former. But, 
aside from this consideration, the Greek 
lauguage and literature itself is, per- 
haps, the most perfect transcript of the 
human mind in existence. The mas- 
tery of it probably involves a more 
thorough and universal discipline than 
any other single study whatever. Itself 
a full-length portrait of our many-gifted 
nature ; the world’s excelling model, 
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both of thought and of style, both of 

ace and of power; the mould in 
which the mind of modern nations has 
shaped, and the mirror in which it has 
dressed itself ; the awakening and crea- 
tive genius of modern civilization, and 
the shaping and informing spirit of mo- 
dern culture; the study of it, in its 
principles and its structure, affords at 
once a full development of almost every- 
thing within us, and a full disclo- 
sure of almost everything without us. 
It was when the minds of both sexes 
were first formed by the mastery of 
this divine language, and then enriched 
from the store-house of nature herself; 
when Homer, and Plato, and Sophecles, 
and Demosthenes, formed at once the 
labor of the closet and the entertain- 
ment of the chamber; and when they 
supplied the places both of our fashion- 
able novels and of our useful-knowledge 
libraries, that England produced her 
loveliest women and her wonderfulest 
men. Whether, therefore, we consult 
the reason of the thing, or the results of 
general experience, or the suffrages of 
the most competent jus dges, we may 
safely assert that, aside from the mathe- 
matics and strictly elementary branches 
of English education, the study of the 
Classics alone might be substituted, 
with far less cost and far more profit, 
for the whole long array of studies and 
text-books and professorships which 
swell the catalogues of our academies 
and colleges. After the mind has been 
thoroughly formed and disciplined by 
these studies, the ‘neta haustible stores 
of nature and of modern literature will 
not be open to it in vain. It can then 
go nowhere without meeting splendid 
visions, and search nowhere without 
finding precious gems. In short, the 
mind will then have, itself, the key to 
the whole panorama of nature, and sci- 
ence, and art; and can select and ap- 
propriate, at will, such treasures as are 
most consonant to its taste, Or most es- 
sential to its aims. 

In regard to the proper method of in- 
struction, we have room to say but lit- 
tle. In this age of abstractions, the 
great trouble with most teachers is, that 
they aim to instruct, not individual 
minds, but only the abstract idea of a 
mind. The alleged necessity of educat- 
ing all, forces upon us a thousand shifts 
and expedients for shortening and cheap- 
ening the process. In our rage for sys- 
tem, we must have not only the matter, 


but even the manner of instruction re- 
duced to formularies ; it is so much 
cheaper and quicker to turn and tend 
some teaching machine, gotten up on 
scientific principles, than to study indi- 
vidual character and aptitude. We 
must turn sinners into saints, and 
dunces into sages, by machinery ; else 
how can we woe fast enough to satis- 
fy our huge philanthropy? A knave 
can distribute tracts as well as a saint, 
provided he be paid for it; and with a 
suitable contrivance, such as modern 
wisdom proffers, a dunce can teach as 
well as a sage. Surely, then, a scheme 
that should supersede the necessity of 
saintship and sageship, would be a most 
valuable acquisition! Doubtless we 
have laid Providence under vast obli- 
gations by our systematic patronage. 
There are those who seem to think 
that even Christianity lay bound up in 
the crysalis until our scientific research- 
es and philosophical speculations hatch- 
ed her out into the butterfly. Within 
our own recollection, system after sys- 
tem has been pri pose d, all equally arro- 
gant, and all equally impote nt, yet seek- 
ing votes by showing imme diate results, 

and whose ‘only eflect has been to cul- 
ivate a passion for system, in a sphere 
where all systematic operations must 
perforce be worse than useless. It 
would, doubtless, make much for the 
hopes of mankind, if some teaching-jen- 
ny could be devised to educate the ab- 
stract idea of a mind, and which the 
most ordinary hand could turn and tend 
as well or better than the most extraor- 
dinary head. What with our system of 
black-boards, and text-bo =e Ww ith q jues- 
tions, and approve :d code o f pe dag rOogy, 
have not dunces, always so plenty, and 
sages, always so scarce, been brought 


ne arly to the same level for all practi- 
cal purposes? One very obvious advan- 
tage of this method is, that it dispenses 
with all personal sympathy, and ac- 
quaintance between teacher and pupil. 
One man can thus teach five hundred 
without even knowing their names, as 
well as he can teach twenty with a full 
knowledge of their individual charac- 
ters; and, in this way, increase the 
profits to himself, while diminishing the 
costs of his employers. To preclude 
the necessity of discrimination in find- 
ing and rewarding teachers, by thus lo- 
cating their qualifications in their pock- 
ets and school-rooms, is certainly a glo- 
rious achievement; glorious alike for 
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its economy and its benevolence. And 
whether we secure good disciplinarians 
of course matters not ; since, under this 
dispenation, pupils soon become wise 
enough to govern themselves. Happi- 
ly, the system of pedagogical puffery, 
inseparable from this state of things, 
has now nearly cracked its own cheeks; 
and the fire, which threatens us, is fast 
getting smothered with its own smoke. 
No, it so happeus, unfortunately, that 
nature gives us no abstract ideas to 
educate, but only individual minds; 
and it would be well for us to remem- 
ber, that to educate the abstract idea of 
a mind, is, after all, but to exercise the 
abstract idea of education. The truth 
is, nO person can possibly teach another, 
or be taught by another, until and so far 
as they are personally and individually 
acquainted with each other. In vain do 
we try to secure good instruction by sys- 
tematic arrangements; the same sy ste m 
which takes trom teachers the power to 
go wrong, also makes it Seoul le for 
them to go right. The sooner, there- 
fore, we throw our abstractions into the 
fire, and make our instruction an indi- 
vidual process, the better. Our school- 
room clock-work not only does nothing 
towards supplying the place of brains to 
teachers who have them not, but is sure 
to obstruct and paralyze the brains of 
lites ‘rs who havethem. The teacher 
and pupil can give and receive instruc- 
tion, just so far and no farther than they 
are brought to study and know eac h 
other. An immediate intercourse, there- 
fore between them is indespensable ; and 
the teacher is but separated from the 
pupils by the media through which he 
tries to ope rate. A mind cannot possibly 
be produced in the same way as a watch. 
Mechanical arrangements cannot assist 
the ess of vegetation. The appa- 
ratus by which we try to stretch atree, 
will only pull it up by the roots ; so that 
we shall only make it look taller by 
stunting or killing it. In short, our 
abstract method is a perfect outrage on 
nature, and cannot choose but misedu- 
cate. We might as well have all our 
coats cut to a common shape, such as 
the abstract idea of the human form, and 
then fill out or pare down our bodies to 
fit the coats. But in this matter all of 
course know that the dress is to be fitted 
to the form, not the form to the dress. 
And undoubtedly that method of instruc- 
tion is best, which most adapts itself to 
the wants and peculiarities of its sub- 


jects. The true teacher is an artist, not 
an artisan ; he works by inspiration, not 
by mechanism ; and to proceed by sys- 
tem is to degrade teaching from an art 
into a mere handicraft. It is with the 
teacher, as with the painter, whose sub- 
ject, when he succeeds, always seems to 
paint itself; and his work is never good 
for anything when he knows how he 
does it. It may even be questioned 
whether the dependence we p Mie ‘e upon 
books is not worse than to be enti irely 
without them ; just as the circulation of 
the Bible and of tracts is thought by 
many to have done injury, ey sceming 
to prec ‘lude the necessity of the Chure “hj 
and our present rage for text-books is, 
perhaps, the best evidence that the true 
idea of instruction is well nigh lost. 
At all events, of this we may be assured, 
that true instruction always proceeds, 
and always must proceed, not bya fixed 
inflexible system, now shrinking or 
stretching, and now bending ors rain 
ening its subjects, to suit its own pre- 
adjustments; but by “a slow, tentative 
pr cess, re quiring patient ae of 
individual aptitudes, and a nstant 
variation of means to suit the ie rs] 
varieties of mind.” 

A few words touching the utilitarian 
spirit, which has given birth to so much 
reforming and system-making, will close 
this article. Now, one of the greatest 
evils of utilitarianism in education is, 
that it is suicidal. ‘“ He who seeketh 
his life shall lose it,” is as good in phi- 
losophy as it is in religion; and the 
seeming paradox, “he is oft the wisest 
man who is not wise at all,”’ is one of 
the profoundest truths. Too much anxi- 
ety to hit the apple agitates the nerves, 
and thus defeats the aim; looking too 
steadfastly at our interest, makes us un- 
able to see it. Viewed objectively, in- 
deed, and in reference to the last res ie 
there is no antipathy between the wis- 
dom of the serpent and the harmlee ‘SSNleSS 
of the dove ; but, viewed subjectively, 
they are as antipathic as heaven and 
hell. The darkest cunning and the 
whitest innocence doubtless converge to 
the same ultimate point; but the crime 
and curse of the cunning is, that they 
never can see this. Self-interest comes 
by self-sacrifice ; but the spirit of self- 
interest and the sprrit of self-sacrifice 
are utterly incompatible. Truth, if 
honestly sought, will always do more 
for us than we can do for ourselves; 
but when pursued as interest, the pur- 
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suit inevitably defeats itself. If we 
seek first che kingdom of heaven, all 
things alse shall be added unto us ; but 
not if we seek the former for the sake 
of the latter. It is thus that we find 
our interest by forsaking it, and get 
salvation, here and hereafter, by se olf 
renunciation; while, by attempting to 
become our own saviours, we utterly 
jose ourselves. In short, all salvation 
that is worth the having, comes by 
faith ; by faith in the Truth, not by fore- 
sight ; by oblivion, not by calculation, 
of interest. 

But the genius of utilitarianism of 
vourse aspires to a higher wisdom 
than is implied in working and wait- 
ing. Mammonism and modern phi- 
lanthropy must climb up some shorter 
way to their ends than the straight 
and narrow path of truth and nature. 
{Instead of asking for wisdom and get- 
ting riches, they ask for wisdom in 
order to get riches; and of course miss, 
as they deserve to miss, them both. 
Nature, to preclude the pride or vanity 
of well-doing, has w secly ordained, that 
the triumphs we gain in the service of 
truth should seem to us the truth’s 
work, not ours; so that when we are 
doing the most good, we think we are 
doing the least in the same way and 
for a similar reason, that where there 
is the most wisdom, there is the least 
conceit of wisdom. Accordingly, the 
most useful men are always those who, 
from love and holy passion, pursue 
what the world esteems useless. And 
the merit is generally as unknown to 
us as to themselves; for, to us, as to 
themselves, what they do seems the 
work of truth and nature; so that while 
bringing heaven down to us, they are 
often lost in the splendor of their gifts ; 
and the blessings we owe to their la- 
bors appear to come of their own ac- 
cord. Probably nothing, on the other 
hand, has done so much mischief to 
education, as the exclsive desire to be 
useful ; for it is the misery and mean- 
ness of utilitarianism, that while caleu- 
lating the profits of knowledge, it kills 
the passion for it. For example, the 
discovery of the occultations and emer- 
sions of Jupiter’s Satellites, after being 
made, was found available for purposes 
of navigation. But if the discoverer 
had been in quest only of something to 
aid navigation, he probably would not 
have thought of looking in that direc- 
tion, and therefore would not have 
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found anythmg so useful for that pur- 
pose. The true reformer, in like man- 
ner, always becomes such without 
knowing it; and those who set up for 
refurmers, are gene rally the greatest 
pests and nuisances society is afflicted 
with. No men are so dark as those 
who are always trying to make their 

ight shine; for they” always make 
their bellows so strong as to “blow the 
fire out, instead of blowi ingitup. Their 
hard tugging for truth’s sake i is but a 
more cunning form of conceit and self- 
will, and proceeds, not so much from a 
sense of obligation to truth, as from a 
desire to lay truth under obligation to 
them. Those who have deified their 
own ideas, of course think themselves 
qualified and commissioned to construct 
the world anew; and many a strutting 
sophomore has conceived himself wise 
enough to convert the Pope, and has 
mistaken the swellings and crowings 
of his own pride, for the expansion of 
the human mind under his instructions. 
Here, too, the effort and anxiety to do 
good and be useful, defeats itself. The 
true benefactor sheds out his influence 
unconsciously, and always loses it in 
proportion as he undertakes consciously 
to exercise it. Thus, nature « ‘unningly 
hides from us the good we do, and wis- 
dom, to prevent conceit and vanity, al- 
ways steals into us, and steals out of 
us, without our knowledge. When we 
abandon ourselves to truth in love and 
faith, truth flows freely into us and 
through us, and heaven is with us in 
hours of self-oblivion, always finding us 
children, or making us so. 

Nothing, then, is vainer than attempt- 
ing to substitute convictions of interest 
and utility for noble passions ; such con- 
victions never can insure, and never 
ought to ensure the successful pursuit 
of knowledge or of any other good. 
We have ourselves lived to see study 
well nigh banished from the closet by 
the perverse efforts of certain moral and 
intellectual financiers to make out a ba- 
lance of economical motives in its favor. 
By forcing insuch motives we only force 
out, or shut out better ones. ‘Those 
iy who believe in going so much on 
the belly, and seeking truth for the sto- 
mach’s sake, have they not yet learnt, 
that in the mouths of such seekers the 
iruits of the tree of knowledge always 
turn into ashes and bitterness? It is 
truly high-time the money-changers 
were scourged out of the temple. What 
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with our Paleys, and Benthams, and 
Franklins, and Biddles, the doctrine 
that “the chief end of man is to serve 
and glorify Mammon, and to learn the 
art of buying and selling,” has been 
virtually taught us, in one form or 
another, long enough : : it has made us, 
out and out, a nation of Mammonists— 
Mammonists in politics, Mammonists in 
education, Mammonistsin morality, and 
Mammonists even in religion! 

And does our practical wiseacre still 
keep saying, aim~at the useful, aim at 
the useful? Well now, our good sir, 
or our bad sir, or our indifferent sir, we 
have heard enough of your everlasting 
cant about the useful; please to go to- 
phet with your useful ; you had it of the 
devil in the outset, and we huge ly sus- 
pect you have not paid him for it yet; 
in heaven’s name, return to him before 
you have worn it all out. Aim at the 
useful? Away with it! Aim at the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, and 
we'll risk but that you will be useful 
enough. Then God will use you ; now 
wes suspect none but Satan can use you. 
You are aclerk, we take it, in his trea- 


sury department; are you not in quest 
of pudding or praise, to fatten yourself 
or others with for his service? or are 
you or ly hastening to pay him his old 
price for the kingdoms of this world? 
At all events, please keep the snout of 
your sensualism or utilitarianism out of 
the pulpit, the chair and the closet, 
True, true, the stomach says yet bacon, 
yet bacon; and, sure enough, we must 
have bacon; but God Abnighty says, 
seek me, as you shan’t have even bacon; 

and we reckon his word is ne arly or 
quite as good as the stomach’s ! 

We will end by simply zemarking, 
that a passion for know ledge tinds the 
pursuit thereof its own exceedi ng great 
reward, and therefore cleaves to it, and 
is satisfied with it. A calculation of 
profit, impatient of the pursuit, and 
anxious only for results, gets cheated, 
as it ought to be, by its own c unning 
into taking up with the appearance of 
results; seeking, meanwhile, to abridge 
the process by resorting to system and 
mac hine ry; >; an 1d he nce the SUCCESSSION 
of improvements and reformations with 
which society has so long been cursed. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY." 


Tue American Ethnological Society 
is a society of recent formation in the 
city of New York, and has for its ob- 
ject the study of the Physical History 
of Man. In this is embraced all that 
relates to man, such as the origin and 
divisions of races and nations, the diver- 
sities of the human race, the antiqui- 
ties of nations, languages and compara- 
tive philology ; together with the phy- 
sical geography of the globe as far as 
it is connected with the support and 
habitation of man. 

The president of this society is the 
venerable Albert Gallatin, whose mind 
(judging from the elaborate and learned 
article in the volume which is the sub- 


ject of these remarks) is as active and 


vigorous in his old age as it was in his 
youth. Among the other members, we 
notice the names of Dr. Robinson, Mr. 
Schoolcraft, Hon. John Pickering, Dr. 





Hawks, Dr. Morton, Messrs. Bradford, 
Catherwood, Stephens, Hodgson, Marsh, 
Prescott, P rofessors Salisbury , Wi wlsey, 
&c., all of whom are well-known for 
their learning in philology, antiquities, 
and the more solid branches of know- 
ledge. <A soci ty compose “l of such 
men has long been wanted in this coun- 
try, and we are glad to see that one has 
been formed, and has put forth so seaiie 
ed a volume of transactions as the one 
now a us. We wish them suc- 
cess, and hope they may persevere in 
the work they have commenced, for we 
believe that in this department of lite- 
rature our countrymen are not behind 
those of any country in Europe, except 
the Germans. 

The first paper in this volume is by 
the venerable and learned Albert Gal- 
latin, entitled “* Notes on the semi-civi- 
lized nations of Mexico, Yucatan and 





*Vol. 1., 8vo., pp. 504. Bartlett and Welford, New York. 1845. 
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Central America.” This essay fills 
350 pages of the work. The author 
first examines the languages, by giving 
comparative tables of the most common 
words in the several languages, of which 
grammars, dictionaries and vocabularies 
have been published. Such tables are 
useful for etymological comparisons, and 
serve to show the ve ry great dissimi- 
larity that exists in words conveying 
the same meaning in languages spoke n 
by people contiguous to each other. 
This phenomenon is peculiar to the 
aborigenes of America, and the re- 
searches of philologists have not as yet 
been able satisfactorily to account for 
so great a diversity of dialects and lan- 
guages as are found on the continents 
of North and South America. Although 
we thus find great diversities in lan- 
guages, there are, nevertheless, tribes 
and nations, living in some instances 
contiguous, and in others far apart, 
whose speech presents but a dialectical 
difference. These, it is evident, ori- 
ginally sprang from the same stock, or 
were, at a remote period, one great 
family. 

The first table presented by Mr. Gal- 
latin exhibits five languages, viz., the 
Poconchi, the Quiche, and the Chorti 
of Guatemala ; the Maya, of Yucatan, 
and the Huasteca, of that part of Mexi- 
co contiguous to Guatemala. The ety- 
mological analogies in these are so 
striking as to leave no doubt of their 
common origin. If this comparison is 
extended farther, not the least similarity 
is discernible, even in the most common 
works. 

‘ The investigation of the languages 
of the Indians within the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and north 
of the States, as far as the Polar Sew, 
has satisfactorily shown that, however 
dissimilar in their words, their struc- 
ture and grammatical forms were sub- 
stantially the same. A general exami- 
nation of the Mexican proper, and of the 
languages of Pera, of Chili, and of some 
other tribes of South America, has ren- 
dered it probable that, in that respect, 
all, or nearly all, the languages of Ame- 
rica belong to the same family. This, 
if satisfac torily ascertained, would, con- 
nected with the similarity of physical 
type. prove a general, though not, per- 
haps, universal, common origin. But 





whatever the result might be, a more 
critical investigation than had hereto- 
fore been attempted, appeared neces- 
sary, in order to elicit and ascertain the 
truth.” 

Another remarkable feature is pre- 
sented in the grammatical construction of 
the Indian languages, a feature which no 
other languages in the world possess 
to so remarkable an extent. This pe- 
culiarity is the power of compounding 
words, or of expressing in the least 
number of words the greatest number of 
ideas. To effect this, not only are two 
or more words joined together, and the 
termination or inflection of a radical va- 
ried as in the most of the European lan- 
guages, but by interweaving together 
the most significant sounds or syllables 
of each single word, so as to forma 
compound that will awaken in the mind 
at once all the ideas singly expressed by 
the words from which the *y are taken. 

Another process is, by an analo- 
gous combination of the various parts 
of speech, particularly by means of the 
verb, so that its various forms and in- 
flections will express not only the prin- 
cipal action, but the greatest possible 
number of the moral ideas and physical 
objects connected with it.* This sys- 
tem, observed by Mr. Duponceau and 
others in the Indian languages of the 
United States, which have been criti- 
cally examined, also prevails in the lan- 
guages of the Esquimaux and in those 
of the aboriginal tribes in the far west. 
Mr. Gallatin has examined several of 
the Mexican languages besides those 
before alluded to spoken in Yucatan 
and Guatemala. On the subject of 
these he Says: 

“One of the most general features, and 
which has struck all those who have ex- 
amined those languages, is the multi- 
tude of compounded words, many of 
them of inordinate length, and the fa- 
cility with which new words of the same 
character might be formed. There is, 
however, an apparent difference in the 
manner in which words are compounded 
in the several Indian languages. Inthe 
various Algonkin dialects, compound 
words are found, consisting of the union 
of fiveorsix wordsso abreviated that onl 
one syllable of each has been prese oa 
Analogous instances occur in the Eski- 
mo, and occasionally in some other lan- 





* Duponceau on the Indian Languages, p. 30. 
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guages. But this mode of compounding 
words by the union of single syllables 
borrowed from each of the primitives, 
is in no other language carried to the 
same extent, as in the Algonkin. 

*“ Among the nations which are the 
subject of this inquiry, compound words 
are very numerous ; but it is rare to find, 
independent of the agglutination of pro- 
nouns and insertion of particles, words 
consisting of the union of more than 
two primitives; one of which generally 
loses one of its syllables. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the mode of com- 
pounding words is only adverted to in- 
cidentally, and not discussed as a dis- 
tinct subject in the ordinary grammars. 
Words of that description occur among 
other illustrations, and some may be ex- 
tracted from dictionaries. But the prin- 
ciple 3 on which words are compounded 
in any language, can be ascertained only 
by those who are thoroughly and prac- 
tically acquainted with it. 

It would occupy too much space to 
enter at lencth into the grammatical 
structure of the Mexican languages, or 
to offer a conjecture as to the remarka- 
ble form they assume, or the powers 
they possess in common with the aborigi- 
nal tongues of America, beyond the cul- 
tivated lancuages of either ancient or 
modern times. When the learned first 
began to investigate the American lan- 
guages, they were struck with their 
remarkable powers of compounding, 
and the endless variety in their inflec- 
tions. The conclusion they arrived at, 
was, that none but a highly cultivated 
people could have brought their lan- 
guage to such a state of perfection, 
and that this continent must have been 
peopled by a civilized race, the only 
memento of whose existence and ad- 
vancement in civilization was to be 
found in their languages, The inves- 
tigations of modern philologists since 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, have shown that the phenomena 
which characterize the Indian lan- 
guages of America do not arise from 
their cultivation, but rather from the 
want of it; that the number of their 
words is few in comparison with the 
cultivated languages; and that the 
power they have obtained in their mul- 
tplicity of compounds and inflections, 
is the result of necessity. The elabo- 
rate work of Mr. Gallatin, entitled a 
“ Synopsis of the Indian tribes, etc.” is 
more full on the subject of the Indian 


languages than any work hitherto pub- 
lished. 

The system of numeration or arith- 
metic among the Mexicans, is one of 
interest, and presents some peculiari- 
ties which do not belong to more civil- 
ized nations. A knowledge of arithme- 
tic or some system of numeration, must, 
as Mr. Gallatin observes, “ have pre- 
ceded calendars, or any attempt to com- 
pute time.” 

‘Men must have known how to 
count as far as 365, before they ascer- 
tained that the solar year consisted of 
365 days. It is well known, that almost 
all nations, in forming their system of 
numeration, have adopted a decimal 
arithmetic, and that this was the natural 
result of men first beginning to count 
by their ten fingers. This is the case 
with all the Indian tribes within the 
United States; though it must be al- 
lowed that there is much confusion 
and but little regularity in the formation 
of the names expressing the higher 
numbers, which they hardly ever 
wanted. The arithmetic of the Peru- 
vians and of the Araucanians is purely 
decimal. 

“Traces are found in several of the 
Indian languages, of their having first 
counted by fives. This has already 
been pointed out in the Eskimo, of 
Hudson's Bay, where the names of the 
numerals, 8, 9 and 10, mean respec- 
tively the middle, the fourth, and the 
little fingers. 

“ This primitive mode of counting by 
fives, is also apparent in the Mexican, 
the Otomi, and the Carib languages. 


Mexic ican! Ce Otomi-1 Ra 


2 Ome - 2 Yoho 
os 3 Yey “ 3 Hiu 
$6 4 Nani és 4 Gooho 
se 6 Chica ce ss 6 Rato 
ss 7 Chic ome ve 7 Yo to 
6 8 Chicu ey a 8 Hiato 
6 9 Chica naui “ 9 Cy to 


“In the Carib of St. Vincent, given 
by Col. Galindo, five is abana-wajap ; 
ten is sun-wajap; and wajap means 
hand. In that of Essequibo, five is 
Winectanee, from oween, ‘one,’ and 
aeena, ‘ hand.’ 

‘But the characteristic of the group 
of nations, now under consideration, is 
that they count by ‘twenties,’ instead 
of by ‘tens.’ 

“'They have a primitive or uncom- 
pounded name for ‘ twenty ;’ and in the 
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same manner as we count from ‘ten’ 
upwards, by the multiples, and the 
sowers of ‘ten,’ so they count by the 
wultiple s and powers of ‘twenty.’ In 
the same manner, as we have primitive 
or uncompounded names for the second 
and third powers of ‘ten,’ viz. one hun- 
dred, and one thousand (the Greeks 
added ‘myriad’ for its fourth power, 
or 10,000); so also, the American na- 
tions have primitive or uncompounded 
names, for the second and third powers 
of ‘twenty,’ viz. for four hundred, and 
eight thousand. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, they have no primitive or un- 
compound d words for the powers of 
‘ten.’ They express one hundred bya 
word which means ‘five times twenty,’ 
and one thousand by a word which 
means ‘twice four hi indred, plus ten 
times twenty.’ 

The system of numeration of the 
pring ipal languages of the semi-civilized 
nations of Mexico and Central America 
follows in a table, in which the whole 
is presented at one view. In this the 
numerals in the languages of Yucatan, 
Guatemala and the Huasteca of Mexi- 
co, are the same, or nearly so. In pass- 
ing Tampico, where the latter is s po me My 
we find not the least etymol rere a ana- 
logy in their numerical terms. The 
system, however, is the same in all, ex- 
cept = the language of the Rio Norte 
oad. | San Antonio of Texas, which pre- 
senis a singular anomaly, and shows, as 
was the case, that the pe op! e had not 
made so great an advance in civilisation 
as their southern neighbors. In fact, 
they can hardly be included within the 
pale of civilisation. This people be- 
gan to compound at the number three, 
which was expressed by the terms for 
one and wo. Sowith the highernum- 
bers. The terms for four and two and 
one, meant seven. The term for ten 
was five times two; for seventeen, five 
times two and one, with two added, 
making the word juyopamay) ajti c pil 
co pil, presenting a formidable obstacle 
in the application of the system to 
prac tical purposes. 

Baron Humboldt has shown traces of 
the system of vigintesimal numeration, 
or the method of computing by twen- 
ties, in the Basque language. The 
Muyseas of New Grenada, and the 
Caribs, also count by twenties. 

“The Mexican hieroglyphics of the 
numerals are well known, and in per- 
fect accordance with the system of nu- 





meration of the spoken language. They 
have distinct characters for the nume- 
rals, 1, 20, 400, and 8000; and those 
are sufficient to express any number. 
The unit is simply represe nted by a 
small circle; the numeral 20, by a 
standard shaped as a parallelogram ; ‘the 
numerical 400, by a feather ; ‘and 8000 
by a purse supposed to contain as many 
grains of cocoa. Moreover, although 
the number of units from 1 to 19 is ge- 
nerally represented by as many small 
circles, ye t in the same manner as they 
had uncompounded names for the nu- 
merals 5, 10, and 15, they also had an 
abbreviated and direct way of represent- 
ing these numerals. This consisted im 
dividing the parallelogram, or hierogly- 
phic of twenty into four squares, which, 
according as the y were colored, repre- 
sented either 5, 10, or 15. It seems, 
also, that they occasionally represented 
the numerical 200 by halt a feather. 

‘* All the nations of Mexico and Yu 
catan, and probably of Central Ame- 
rica, which were within the pale of 
civilisation, had two distinct alias of 
computing time. The first and vulgar 
mode was a period twenty days, 
which has certainly no connection with 
any celestial phenomenon, and which 
was clearly derived from their system 
of numeration or arithmetic. 

“Tt has already been stated that in- 
stead of the decimal mode of numera- 
tion, naturally derived from our ten fin- 
gers, the Mexicans, and other nations 
belonging to the same group, counted 
by twenties. They applied this vigin- 
tesimal numeration to their division of 
time, and adopted for that purpose a 
period of twenty days. An additional 
proof that such was its origin is founded 
in the fact, that in the same manner as 
the Mexicans, having first counted 
by fives, had primitive uncompounded 
names and distinct symbols for the nu- 
merals 5, 10, 15, and 20, so also the 
pe riod of twenty days was divided into 
four small pe riods of five days each. 

“ The other computation of time was 
a period of thirteen days, which was 
designated as being the account of the 
moon, and which is said to have been 
derived from the number of days when, 
in each of its revolutions, the moon ap- 
pears above the horizon during the 
greater part of the night. The Indians 
pretended that the moon was then 
awake, and aslcep at other times. This 
explanation may not appear quite satis- 
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factory ; and a period of thirteen days 
is not a lunar month, nor derived from 
it. But it is certain that it had been 
adopted by the priests, and that it was 
by it that they regulated their feasts and 
all their religious rights. In its origin, 
the period of twenty days had no more 
connection with the solar year than that 
of thirteen. Yet the mode of counting 
by twenty days was called the account 
of the sun, probably because it was 
that which was first adjusted 80 as to 
correspond with the solar year.” 

After showing the divisions of time, 
we are shown the manner in which the 
Mexicans ascertained the length of the 
year. At first it consisted of 18 of their 
rnonths of 20 dayseach. Five supple- 
mentary days we re subseque ntly added, 
making their year to consist of 365 days 
—thus arriving at the true length of the 

ear, wanting six hours. They also 
had a cycle of 52 years, which was 
divided into four periods of thirteen 
years. At the termination of this cycle, 
they intercalated thirteen days, w ‘hich 
was precisely equivalent to the interca- 
lation of one day in every fourth or 
leap 5 year. The number of cays, then, 
in the 52 Mexican years was precisely 
the same as in the same number of our 
years; but every fourth year the ‘y lost 
a day, which could not be made up 
until 13 were so lost. 

“ It was the universal belief of the 
Mexicans, that the sun would be ex- 
tinguished, and the world come to an 
end, at the end of some one of these 
cycles, that is to say, on the last of these 
five supple mentary days. Under that 
expectation, those five days were spent 
in mourning—all their utensils, furni- 
ture, clothing, &c., were de stroyed. 
On the evening of the last fatal day, 
the priests of Mexico, followed by an 
immense crowd, set off after the setting 
of the sun, which they apprehended 
had perhaps been seen for the last time, 
from a mount two leagues distant from 
the city. There they waited till mid- 
night, ‘when they sac ‘rificed a prisoner 
in order to appease their god; and one 
of the priests lighted, by means of 
friction, a new fire. The success of that 
Operation was considered as the proof 
that the gods had granted at least 52 
years more to the world. The fire was 
transferred with great rapidity to all 
the neighboring places. When the new 
sun arose again, all anxiety was at an 
end ; the 13 intercalary days were spent 
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in feasts and rejoicings, and in renew ing 
all their utensiis, furniture , and all that 
related to the worship of their gods.” 

The chapter on History and Chrono- 
logy is devoted to a critic al examination 
of the e arly Spanish and Mexican his- 
torians, as well as to some of the his- 
torical paintings left by the Mexicans. 
The latter are excee ‘dingly few, and 
throw little light on history. One of 
the most curious is in the collection of 
Mendoza, and is accompanied by a 
Spanish translation. This part contains 
a statement of the tributes paid by the 
several districts of country to Monte- 
yuma. The city proper of Mexico was 
not included among those which paid 
any; andthe pe ople of Tlatiluleo were 
held to kee p in repair the te m ple named 
Huiznahuac, besides paying a small 
annual tribute. 

“Some of the tributes were paid 
annually, others every six months, and 
others every 60 days. The number of 
distrie ts pay! ing tril mte amounts to 36: 3; 
al most of which the hieroglyphics, as 

vell as their names with oral language, 
are given; the quantities of each arti- 
cle are expressed in the paintings by 
the usual and well-known hierogly- 
phies of numbers. The nature of the 
various articles of which the tributes 
consisted, is expressed in the paintings 
by graphic representations of the ob- 
jects, which would rarely be intelligible, 
without the aid of the annexed inter- 
pretation. These may be arranged 
under the heads of provisions, clothing, 
and a great variety of miscelianeous 
articles. ; 

The principal articles of provision 
are counted by T'oras or Granaries, 
containing each from four to five thou- 
sand fanegas, or about 9,000 bushels ; 
and they are stated as followeth : 


Maize .. oe. oe 
Frijole s (be ans) ese Ve ae 
Chian . . S- <oe -  ee 
eee. © 9s 2 «as 5 18 
{ Cacao. . . .loads 980 


Axi (pimento or red pepper) do 1600 
Maguey and bees’ honey, jugs 3900 
White salt . . . . loaves 2000 
{ Cacahuap . baskets 170 


Aqqvoay 


The maize and frijoles continue to 
this day to be the principal articles of 
food of the natives of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. The cacahuap was a 
mixture of cacao and pounded maize. 

The quantity of articles intended for 
clothing appears enormous, amounting 
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annually to 140,000 loads of mantas and 
mantillas, besides 19,000 loads of dresses 
for women (huipiles and naguas). If, 
as stated by Don Fernandod’ Alva, each 
such load consisted of twenty dresses, 
the aggregate would amount to an 
annual tribute of more than three mil- 
lions of dresses. This may be exagge- 
rated; but there can be no doubt that, 
compared with the other articles, the 
quantity was very large. All semi- 
barbarous nations are extremely fond 
of external ornaments; and it 1s pro- 
bable that the personal property of the 
wealthy Mexicans consisted principally 
of articles of dress. When Montezuma, 
at the request of Bernal Diaz, gave 
him an Indian girl, he told him: “This 
is the daughter of one of my principal 
nobility ; treat her well, and her friends 
will give you gold and mantles, as much 
as you can desire ;” and the emperor 
gave him at the same time three plates 
of gold and two loads of mantles 

‘Amongst the miscellaneous articles 
we find copal, amber, shells, Indian- 
rubber, eset eal, 4000 bales of cotton, 
4000 reams of paper (¢ ight plegos per 
ream), 13,500 chocolate and cacao 
drinking-cups, 4000 deer, tiger, and 
bird-skins, 577 stands of arms, 54,000 
loads of reeds for arrows and other uses, 
planks, timber, and lime, 31,000 hand- 
tuls and twenty bags of feathers, forty 
strings, &c., of precious stones, 530 
copper axes and 80 copper bells. To 
these must be added a moderate quantity 
of gold; to wit: two shields, two collars, 
adiadem, a head net, sixty cups of dust 
gold, each containing two almozadas, 
sixty tissues (texuelas), one inch wide 
and as thin as a wafer, and ten tablets 
twentv-four inches long, three inches 
wide, as thick as a skin.” 

The ageregate of the annual tribute 
of articles of tood, maize, frijoles, and 
guautli, amounts to about 600,000 
bushels. With the exception of the 
dresses, the amount of the other items 
makes up a very large sum. Is seems 
probable that the tributes here enume- 
rated were only those which were 
applied to de fray the expenses of the 


court of Montezuma, of the priests, of 


the nobility, and of numerous inferior 
attendants. 


One of the Mexican paintings belong- 
ing to Botturini’s collection is ve ry well 
made out, both as to the events record- 
ed, and the period when the »y took place. 
The history covers a pe ‘riod of 186 
years, and relates to the migrations of a 
people. It is difficult to ascertain pre- 
cisely with what years in the Christian 
era this period corresponds. The con- 
clusion arrived at, however, by aid of 
the Mexican dates which are given on 

each of the paintings, as well as the 
number of years that each event filled, 
is that the annals embraced in the paint- 
ings terminated between the years 1247 
and 1251. Clavigero gives the date of 
the year 1245. We therefore have 
events recorded in this painting that oe- 
curred from the year 1061 to 1247, or 
186 years. Mr. Gallatin suggests the 
publication of this Mexican painting en- 
tire, as it is the most important of all that 
have come down to us. Lord Kings- 
borough has given it in his magnificent 
work on the Antiquities of Mexico, but 
the rarity and pre at expense of this, 
places it beyond the reach of ail save 
hie most wealthy, and these are seldom 
interested in subjects of this kind.* 
After pointing out the most important 
facts that have been obtained from the 
Mexican pictures and hireoglyphics, up- 
on which reliance can be placed, the 
author arrives at the conclusion that, 
as records of historical events, few of 
them possess much interest. “ Judg- 
ing of the value of the historical re- 
cords which may have been destroyed, 
by those which have been pre served, 
the loss i s pe rhaps less to be regretted 
than is generally supposed. That 
which is preserved consists so much of 
what has been properly called picture 
writing: the hieroglyphies of the signi- 
ficant names of d: Lys, places, and per- 
sons have preserved such similitude 
with the objects intended to be repre- 
sented : those which, like that of nature. 
have a symbolic character, are so few, 
that it may be doubted w ‘he ther the im- 
perfect art of writing of the Mexicans 
enabled them to keep records more de- 
tailed or instructive thanthose exhibited 
in Mendoza’s collection, and in the 
Codex Tellerianus. 
‘Whatever may have been the value 


* We are gratified to learn that a copy of this splendid work in seven very large 
folios, with the plates colored in imitation of the original paintings, is in the pos- 
session of our townsman, James Lennox, Esq. 
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of the Mexican paintings destroyed by 
the Spanish clergy, it has now been 
shown that those which have been pre- 

served contain but a meager account of 
the Mexican history, for the one hun- 
dred years preceding the conquest, and 
hardly anything that relates to prior 
events. The question naturally arises, 

from what source those writers derived 
their information, who have attempted 
to write not only the modern history of 
Mexico, but that of more ancient times ? 
It may, without hesitation, be answered, 
that their informatien was traditional. 
The memory of important events is 
generally preserved and transmitted by 

songs and ballads, in those nations 
which have attained a certain degree of 
civilization, and had not the use of let- 
ters. However blended with fable and 
poetical ornaments, the truth may still 
in many instances be extracted. Un- 
fortunately, if we except the hymns of 
the great monarch of Tezcuco, which 
are of recent date, and allude to no his- 
torical fact of an earlier date than his 
own times, no such Mexican remnants 
have been transmitted to us, or at least 
been published. On the other hand, the 
recollection and oral transmission of 
events may, in Mexico, have been aid- 
ed by the hieroglyphics, imperfect as 
they were. Thus, those of the signifi- 
cative names of a king and of a city, 
together with the symbol of the year, 
would remind the Mexicans of the his- 
tory of the war of that king against 
that city, which had been early taught 
him, whilst a student in the Te ple. 

It appears to me indubitable that the 

knowledge of their code of laws as de- 
scribed in the most valuable memoir of 
Zurate, must have been transmitted 
orally in some such manner, and could 
not have been expressed intelligibly by 
their hieroglyphics alone.” 

Among the early Spanish writers 

was Sahagun, a Franciscan monk, who 
went to Mexico in the year 1529. His 
work is considered among the best, as 
well as the most ancient authority. It 
is referred to and quoted by modern 
writers, though it has been but late ly 
published. 

‘*The most remarkable feature in 
Sahagun’s historical notices is, that he, 
the most early Spanish author who 
collected Indian traditions and paintings, 
whilst his accounts are substantially the 
same as those of subsequent writers, 
does not attempt to give a single date 


prior to the 12th century. The most 
ancient actually designated, is that of 
the year 1246. . . . He gives the 
names, duration of reigns and dates, as 
he received them from the oral comma- 
nications of the best informed Indians 
in each place respectively.’ 

The coincidents between the state- 
ments of this author and the Mexican 
painting belonging to Boturrini’s collec- 
tion, heretofore described, is a strong 
evidence of the correctness of the date 
atlixed to the latter. 

Another early writer on Mexican his- 
tory was Don Fernando d’ Alva Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, the Indian interpreter of the Vice- 
royalty of Spain. He begins with the 
fubulous account of the Mexicans re- 
specting the successive ages of the 
world and renewals of the sun. The 
destruction of the world by a flood, the 
existence of mants, and other traditions, 
form a part of his history. He dates 
the arrival of the Toltecs in Old Tla- 
pallan, from California, in the year 387 
after Christ. The reigns of various 
sovereigns, their wars, conquests, and 
civil history, together with the periods 
in which the y respec tive ly took plac e, 
are given with great precision. 

“The account given by Fernando 
D’Alva shows cl arly that the know- 
ledge of these events was not derived 
from any painted records kept at the 
time when the supposed events took 
place, but from a vague tradition disfi- 
gured by fables. . . . He wasevi- 
dently credulous and ignorant. He be- 
lieved in the miraculous feeding of mil- 
lions of people, without suspecting that, 
if true, it was miraculous: and he main- 
tains seriously that, three hundred years 
before the time when he wrote, it was 
no unusual occurrence amongst his an- 
cestors to attain the age of 300 years.” 

eeeeaeen nt writers have att mpte od 
to reconcile the gross inconsistencies of 
D’Alva; and Clavigero, in speaking of 
him, says, that “he was so cautious in 
writing, that, in order to remove any 
grounds for suspicion of fiction, he made 
his accounts conform exactly with the 
historical paintings, which he inherited 
from his illustrious ancestors.” Yet, in 


the course of his his story, he rejects 
D’Alva’s dates, and substitutes others, 
as being more consistent with common 
sense.” 

Mr. Gallatin proceeds to examine the 
works of the several writers on Mexico, 
comparing their statements, and show- 
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ing discrepancies where they occur. He 
has exhibited the prince ipal events in 
Mexican history in tables, with the 
dates assigned them in Mendoza’s col- 
lection, in the Codex Tellerianus, and 
by the historians Acosta, Siguenza, 
D’ Alva, Snags, Veytia, and Clavi- 
sero. Ax rreat discre pancy appears in 
the dates a those who go back be yond 
the middle of the 13:4 century, but from 
that time to the conque st the re is not 
much variation in the dates assigned to 
partic ‘ular events. But even these va- 
riations our learned and correct author 
deems inexcusable. 

“If the difference of dates between 
the several authors, even for the events 
which took place within one hundred 
years of the Spanish conquest, throws 
some doubts on the authenticity of the 
documents from which they were de- 
rived, there can be no doubt with re- 
spect to more ancient times. | It is 
evident that the accounts given by the 
several authors are not derived from 
any contemporaneous historical records, 
and are purely traditional. Facts may 
be misunderstood or misre presented by 
contemporaneous writers. But men 
who keep a diary, priests charged with 
the care of recording facts as they oc- 
cur, cannot be mistaken as to the dates 
of such plain and simple facts as the 
death of a king, and the accession of his 
successor, which take place in their 
town and under their eyes. We may 
safely « conclude, theref fore , that within a 
few years after the conquest, there did 
not exist a single original historical 
painting, in which events prior to the 
15th century were faithfully recorded 
under the proper date.” 

Mr. Gallatin believes that a civilisa- 
tion much more ancient than the Mex- 
ican and T'ezcucan dynasties existed in 
that region. “The memory was pre- 
served of the dismemberment of an 
ancient monarchy as extensive as that 
of the Mexicans, and founded by a 
people of the same language and fi ‘amily. 
The monuments still existing, which 
the Mexicans ascribed to their prede- 
cessors, or to some more ancient na- 
tion, and the numerous ruins of ancient 
cities, beyond the limits of Montezuma’s 
empire, ‘are speaking and irrecusable 
evidences of that ancient civilisation, 
the date of which is unknown to us. 


The comparative dilapidated state of 


those ruins indicates rather the time 
when they were abandoned, than that 
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of their foundation.” Some of the 
ruins of Central America and Yucatan 
are to be classed with the older Mexican 
monuments, though the majority are 
doubtless to be assigned to the age im- 
mediately preceding the conquest. “ The 
style of the sc ulpture and ornamental 
architecture of the edifices of Mitla in 
Oaxaca, of Palenque, and Yucatan, ap- 
pears superior to that of the Mexican 
monuments ; and there is a far greater 
number of buildings in a tolerable state 
of preservation in Yucatan than in 
Mexico. This last circumstance is 
accounted for by the fact, that the 
Spaniards i in Mexico almost unive rsally 
oceupied the sites of the Indian towns, 
which they utterly destroyed, and on 
their ruins erected new cities.” 

The origin of civilisation among the 
Mexican nations forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in this learned es- 
say, as the conclusions arrived at are 
deduced from a rigid investigation in- 
to their languages, arithmetic, science, 
history, chronology, ete., although dur 
space will not permit us to go into de- 
tail as much as we wish to. 

The most striking points of resem- 
blance between the Americans and the 
inhabitants of the other hemisphere re- 
fer to Asiatic countries. The physical 
type of the Americans more nearly 
approximates to that of the Eastern 
Asiatics than with that of other na- 
tions. Their proximity, or greater fa- 
cility of communication is in favor of 
Asia. Some of the manners and cus- 
toms of our aborigines bear a striking 
resemblance with those of some of the 
Asiatic nations ; but when the test of 
language is applied, not the least resem- 
blance is apparent, either by etymology 
or grammatical construction. Philo- 
logy has not yet enabled us to draw any 
positive inferences on the subject, nor 
is it probable that vocabularies alone 
can throw any light on it. We find in 
America more than an hundred lan- 
guages, which, however similar in 
structure, differ entirely in their vocabu- 
lary or words. This difference. must 
have originated either before or after 
America was inhabited. The first sup- 
position implies that of America having 
been settled, not by a few distinct na- 
tions, which is very possible, but by 
more than one hundred distinct tribes of 
nations of different origin, and speaking 
entirely different languages. This sup- 
position, so utterly improbable in itself, 
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is moreover inconsistent with the great 
similarity in their physical type and the 
structure of their languages, between al- 
most all the several nations and tribes 
who inhabited America when discovered 
in modern times by the Europeans. If, 
as is highly probable, the prodigious sub- 
division of languages took place in 
America, after making every allow- 
ance for the greater changes to which 
unwritten languages are liable, and for 
the nec essary “subdivisions of nations, in 
the hunter state, into separate commu- 
nities, yet, for producing such radical 
diversities and great multiplication of 
languages, we want the longest time 
that we are permitted to assume. 
There is the highest probability, that 
America was inhabited, at a date as 
early as is consistent with the laws 
which govern the multiplication of the 
human species, and with the time 
necessary for the spreading of men to 
the extreme shores of the other hemi- 
sphere. 

The question of Mexican civilisation, 
as found at the period of the discovery 
of this continent, is one of the most 
interesting topics for consideration. 
** Was this civilisation of domestic or 
foreign origin? Had those civilised 
nations another origin than those of the 
other American tribes? and, of the 
same family and stock, did they receive 
their knowledge from a foreign quarter, 
or did it naturally and gradually grow 
among themselves wi ithout any foreign 

assistance? This is the most in- 
teresting problem of the obscure and, it 
may be said, unknown antiquities of 
America. It involves two most im- 
portant questions in the history of man: 
that of the presumed inferiority of some 
races; and whether savage tribes can, 
of themselves and without any foreign 
assistance, emerge from the rudest and 
lowest social state, and gradually attain 
even the highest degree of civilisation 
known to us. If only a certain portion 
of mankind has reached that point, and 
even supposing an indelible inferiority of 
the red to the white race, it is at least 
certain that the Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans had faculties sufficient to acquire 
the degree of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion which they possessed prior to the 
Spanish conquest. If we ascend to 
the first stages of man’s existence, 
though we may believe that the benifi- 
cent Creator gave him something more 
than his bare faculties, probably an ele- 
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mentary language ; yet it is most cer- 
tain that man has i in the main been left 
to his own resources, andthat the whole 
mass of his present knowledge and ac- 
quirements is the result of a progressive 
accumulation, and a gradual develop- 
ment of his faculties. This, if correct, 
would only show te possibility of simi- 
lar progressive improvement in Amer- 
ica; but the question of fact, in the to- 
tal absence of historical documents, is 
one of probabilities and conjecture.” 

Mr. Gallatin is exceedingly cautious 
in all his statements. He arrives at con- 
clusions only on the strongest evidence, 
and his conjectures are offered with as 
much caution as most writers would 
use in adopting theories. This chapter 
of the volume is full of interest, and is 
the most satisfactory we have seen on 
the subject of ancient Mexican civilisa- 
tion. 

The author has put in an appendix 
his grammatical notices of the lan- 
guages which come within the scope of 
his investigation. These are the Mex- 
ican, the Tarasca, the Huasteca, and 
the Otomi of Mexico; the Maya of 
Yueatan and the Poconchi of Guati- 
mala. In these notices Mr. Gallatin 
has given a grammatical analysis of 
each in the most lucid and comprehen- 
sive manner. The inflections of the 
nouns, the system of compounding, and 
the conjugations of the verbs are ex- 
hibited with great clearness, which is 
not an easy task for such complicated 
languages as those of Mexico. For 
these facts the learned author studied 
the original grammars and dictionaries 
of the several languages in question. 
This chapter closes with a table or 
comparative view of the most common 
words in each language, which is use- 
ful for those who would make only an 
etymological comparison. 

A second append lix is devoted to an 
examination or analysis of the great 
work of Lord Kingsborough on the an- 
cient paintings of Mexico, which is of 
intérest, as so little is known in this 
country of this celebrated and costly 
work. 

An account of some ancient remains 
in Tennessee, by Dr. Troost, of Nash- 
ville, makes the second article in this 
volume. In this we have an account 


of the mummies found in the saltpetre 
caves of Tennessee, and of the exten- 
sive burial places in that State, as well 
as in the adjoining States of Kentucky 
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and Missouri. Much has been said 
about the bodies found in those grave- 
yards, from the fact that they were bu- 
ried in stone coffins. Their stature, 
too, being only about four and a half 
feet, it was said that they must have 
belonged to a race of pigmies, which 
once inhabited that region. “ Within 
the space of ten miles there are six of 
these extensive burial-grounds.§ * * 
As to the form of the graves, they are 
rude fabrics, composed of rough, flat 
stones. Each flat stone was laid on 
the ground, in an excavation made for 
the purpose; upon it were put (edge- 
wise) two similar stones, about the 
same length as the former, and two 
smal! ones were put at both extremities, 
so as to form an oblong cavity lined with 
stones, of the size of aman. Whena 
coffin was to be constructed next to it, 
one of the side stones served for both, 
and, consequen tly, thus |: ay in straight 
rows, in one layer only.” From an 
examination of trinkets and other arti- 
cles found within the coffins, Dr. Troost 
is of opinion that they came from some 
tropical country. 

The most curious part of this essay 
is the evidence that the Phallie wor- 
ship was once practised in that region. 
Many idols have been found, -engrav- 
ings of which ace som pe any this paper, 
dion that such was “proba ily the 
case. This worship was extensively 
practised among the ancients, of Europe 
as well as of Asia. Mr. Stephens, too, 
found traces of it in Yucatan. 

The third article is on the ** Grave- 
Creek Mound in Western Virginia; 
the antique inscription discovered in 
the excavation; and the connected evi- 
dences of the occ upancy of the Missis- 
sippi Valley during the Mound period, 
and prior to the discovery of America 
by Columbus,” | y Henry R. School- 
craft. 

The great Tumulus of Virginia, 
which forms the subject of Mr. School- 
craft's article, is the most remarkable in 
the United States, not only as being the 
largest known, but for the inscribed 
tablet and other relics found within it. 
Engravings of the inscription and the 
Various articles found in the mound ac- 
company the paper. As the tablet is 
the most interesting, we shall appropri- 
ate what space we have to its notice. 
The annexed engraving is an exact 
copy or fac-simile of the tablet and in- 
scription, from an impression taken by 
Mr. Schoolcraft, in wax. 





“ Of the general type of the alphabet 
(from which this inscription is com- 
posed) but one opinion has been ex- 
pressed by philologists who have made 
an incipient examination of it; while 
the particular nation and people who 
employ it, and the language itself, are 
unknown. This species of alphabet, 
consisting of simple strokes, intersect- 
ing eac h other at right or acute angles, 
was in use by the Pheenicians prior to 
or contemporary with, the introduction 
into that border of the Mediterranean 
of the Hebrew alphabet. Modifications 
of it existed in the Etruscan, Pelasgian, 
Oscan and Arcadian, as exhibited in 
Gesenius and other kindred works. It 
is seen that this geometrical style of 
alphabet extended westward over Eu- 
rope, spreading through ancient Gaul 
and the Spanish peninsula, and follow- 
ing the Celtic and Saxon stocks to the 
British Isles. Modifications of it existed 
throughout Seandinavia and the north- 
ern confines of Europe. That it came 
from the East to the West, crossing the 
Atlantic, at some early and unknown 
period, on the tide of early maritime ad- 
venture, or wafted by adverse winds, 
would seem to have been not an im- 
probable extension.” 

Of the twenty-two characters, which 
are confesse dly alphabetic, ten corres- 
pond, with general exactness, with the 
Peenician of Gesenius ;: fifteen coincide 
with the Celtiberic, as exhibited by Mr. 
Rafn, in the Mémoires de la Société 
Royale des Antiquaries du Nord, Copen- 
hagen, 1840-43; fourteen correspond 
with the old British or Anglo-Saxon, as 
exhibited by the same author; five co- 
incide with the old Northern, or Runie 
proper ; but four with the Etruscan; 
six with the ancient Gallic; four with 
the ancient Greek; and seven with 
the old Erse. This comparison is given 
from data not complete in all cases, and 
without attempting to have entered on 
a critical study of the inscription. It 
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may, in the interest excited by this dis- 
covery, serve the purposes of popular 
comparison. 

Mr. Schoolcraft then exhibits in a 
table the several characters in the An- 
cient Greek, Etruscan, Runic, Ancient 
Gallic, Old Erse, Pheenician, Old Bn- 
tish and Celtiberic, which corres- 
pond with the American characters, 
showing that a majority is found in 
the Phenician, Old British and Cel- 
tiberic. Mr. Rafn, in the paper re- 
ferred to, inclines strongly in favor 
of the latter. “So striking,” he ob- 
serves, “is the similarity, that at first 
sight we are led to believe that we have 
a Celtiberic inscription lying before us.” 
He also points out some striking analo- 
gy of form between this inscription and 
the Ancient Gallic; and also the Old 
Erse; but a still greater number of 
coincidences between it and the British 
or Anglo-Saxon Runes. 

In assigning the characters of this 
ancient tablet to one of the ancient al- 
phabets used on the Mediterranean 
shores, Mr. Schoolcraft is supported by 
the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
at Copenhagen. He says, “ perhapsit 
may be conjectured, with the greatest 
probability, that the inscription owes its 
origin to tribes from the Pyrenean Pe- 
ninsula, who, in very remote ages, may 
be supposed to have visited the trans- 
Atlantic part of the world ; or, to the in- 
habitants of the British Isles, sojourning 
in this remote country before the close 
of the 10th century. Accordingly, this 
may be considered as a result almost 
certain cf the data before us; that this 
inscription is of European origin, and 
of a date anterior to the close of the 
10th century.” 

The various ornaments and objects of 
antiquarian interest discovered within 
the mound, are also noticed by Mr. 
Schoolcraft, with engravings. The 
ruins of an ancient stone tower, and 
traces of earth-works in the valleys of 
Grave Creek and the Ohio river, also 
attract the attention of the author, and 
are described at length. On the whole, 
this paper is an important contribution 
to our stock of aboriginal Antiquities, 
particularly as it is written after a per- 
sonal and careful examination, by one 
who has devoted more attention to the 
remains of the Aborigines, their man- 
ners and customs, than any one among 
us. 


The fourth article is by Prof. W. W, 
Tumer, “on the discoveries of tlimy- 
aritic insenptions in Southern Arabia, 
and the attempts made to de¢ pher 
thei.” 

In order to put the reader at once in 
possession of all the facts necessary to 
a proper understanding of the subject, 
the writer commences with a_ brief 
sketch of the history of the Himyarites, 
or ancient inhabitants of south-western 
Arabia, tracing them down from their 
founder Himyar, sixth in descent from 
Shem, to the year 527, A. D., whence 
the country became a province of 
Abyssinia. The meager nature of 
these unnals, has long caused scholars 
to look with expectation to the inscrip- 
tions in the ancient character and lan- 
guage, of which Arabian authors make 
frequent mention. Niebuhr visited 
Arabia in 962, and was followed by 
Seetzen, in 1810. Both these distin- 
guished travellers made the inscriptions 
a special object of research, but with- 
out success. 

“At length the period arrived when 
these doubts were to be put at rest, by 
the discoveries of the active and enter- 
prizing Lieut. Wellsted, in the years 
1834 and 1835. The occasion of these 
discoveries was as follows: In the year 
1830, the British East Indie Company 
despatched two of their vessels, the 
Benares and the Palinurus, to com- 
plete the survey of the Red Sea, pre- 
paratory to es stablishing a steam com- 
munication between India and E) irope. 
Towards the close of this arduous ser- 
vice, while the « xpedition was engaged 
in exploring the southern coast of Ara- 
bia, Licut. J. R. Wellsted, of the 
Palinurus made, in company with some 
of his brother officers, two excursions 
from different points of the coast into 
the interior of the country, in search of 
ancient remains; nor were their exer- 
tions unrewarded. They found about 
70 miles to the westward of Makalla, 
in lat. 13° 59° 20°° N. and long. 48° 24° 
30° E. from Greenwich, a steep rock 
promontory, near 500 feet high, which 
is joined to the main land by a low 
sandy isthmus, and is called from its 
black appearance, Hisn Ghorab, or 
Raven Castle. Atthe back of this hill, 
lie ‘the ruins of numerous houses, 
walls, and towers;’ and from these a 
path cut in the face of the cliff. in a 
zig-zag direction, leads to the ruins of a 
city on the summit, which are discerna- 
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ble far out at sea. As they ascended 
the rock, at about one third of its 
height from the top, the party were Te- 
paid for their toil, by discove ring some 
mscriptions. They consisted of one of 
ten lines (the longest which has yet 
been made known), and another of two, 
cut in the smooth face of the cliff. An- 
other, consisting of a few words, was 
found ‘on a small detached rock, on 
the summit of the hill;’ the characters 
are 24 inches in length, and executed 
with much care and regularity. To 
avoid the possibility of omission or error, 
three separate copies were taken by 
different individuals.” 

These investigations were followed 
up with ardor by Wellsted and his 
companions, Lieut. Cruttenden and Dr. 
Hulton, attached to the same expedi- 
tion. They succeeded in discovering 
many other inscriptions (but none of 
equal importance with the first), in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; which, as 
soon as possible, were forwarded to 
Kurope for the Inspection of the 
learnéd. 

“The finding of these inscriptions, 
forms an epoch in the history of this in- 
vestigation. Here at last, documents 
were brought to light of sufficient length, 
and copied with sufficient exactness, 
to settle at once several interesting 
questions connecte d with Himyaritic in- 
scriptions, and to render their future 
complete elucidation, with the aid of 
such additional discoveries of a like 
character as they gave reason to hope 
for, little less than certain. Copies of 
them were sent to Gesenius, in Halle, 
and came to hand inthe year 1837. That 
distinguished pale ographer at once, and 
without any further help than what the 
inscriptions themselves afforded him, 
succeeded in determining a portion of 
the alphabet, and, also in reading seve- 
ral words of the large inscription, and 
among them, in the ninth line, the 
phrase, King of the Himyarites.” 

‘These inscriptions,” he continues, 
‘*were communicated by Gesenius to 
his friend and colleague, Prof. E. Rédi- 
ger, who immediately entered upon a 
laborious examination of the subject.” 
Indeed, the zeal and diligence of Rédi- 
ger were such, that Gesenius at last 
resigned the investigation wholly into 
his hands. It is on the publications of 
these two eminent scholars that Mr. 
Turner’s account of the inscriptions is 
chiefly based. After the finding of 


these has been described, there next 
follows an elaborate dissertation on the 
Himyaritic alphabet. This is accom- 
panied by a comparative table of Him- 
yaritic alphabets, taken from manu- 
scripts, and others from the inscriptions, 
together with the ancient and modern 
forms of the Ethiopic alphabet. His 
comparison establishes with the great- 
est clearness, a fact which had been 
suspected before, viz., that the Himyari- 
tic is the parent of the Ethiopic char- 
acter. Plates of the most important 
inscriptions accompany the article, to- 
gether with translations of them, by 
Prof. Rédiger. The large one, first 
discovered by Wellsted, bears the date 
of 604; and another from Mareb, the 
ancient capital of the country, is dated 
537 ; but it seems it is impossible to say 
to which of the numerous Arabian eras 
they refer. The last mentioned inscrip- 
tion, also bears the name Abd. Kulal, 
which is that of a sovereign, who as- 
cended the throne of Himyar, A. D., 
273; and another has en it, the name of 
his son. If these are really the person- 
ages referred to, and not others of the 
same name, the monuments in question, 
must be about 1500 years old.” 

Mr. Turner points out a curious cir- 
cumstance, which has not been noticed 
by any previous writer on the subject. 
Two short inscriptions of a few words 
each, were recently found in a village 
of Abyssinia, by the Rev. Mr. Isenberg, 
missionary to that country. They were 
regarded with much interest, as furnish- 
ing the desired connecting link between 
the written character of Southern 
Arabia and hat of Abyssinia. But 
Mr. T. has shown that one of these 
very inscriptions, was copied along with 
some others, and more correctly copied, 
by Salt, as long ago as the year 1810. 
So that while the learned were eage rly 
seeking after the lost writing of Him- 
yar, they already possessed a good por- 
tion of the alphabet, without bei ing 
aware of the fact. 

After a short disquisition on the an- 
cient, and another on the modern lan- 
guage of Hadramaut, the results of the 
investigation are summed up, which are 
briefly these: 1st, that the Himyar- 
itic writing is a descendant of the Pha- 
nician, and that the modern Ethiopic 
is formed from it, by certain changes 
affected by the Greek monks, who in- 
troduced Christianity into Abyssinia ; 
2d, that the ancient Himyaritic was 8 
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Shemitish tongue, approaching nearer 
to the Hebrew than the northern Arabia 
does, while the modern dialect shows a 
strong affinity to the Arabianic spoken 
in Abyssinia; and 3d, that the Abyssini- 
ans “are actually descended from the 
ancient inhabitants of southern Arabia, 
as ancient writers positively testify.’ 

The fifth and concluding article in the 
volume is by our friend Mr. Cather- 
wood, giving an account of the Punico- 
Lybian monument at Dugga, and the 
remains of an ancient structure at Bless, 
near the site of ancient Carthage. 

The Dugga monument is one of great 
interest. It is in the Beylic of Tunis, 
and in the vicinity of the ruins of Car- 
thage. What renders this edifice of so 
much importance is, that it differs en- 
tirely from the remains still existing of 
ancient Carthage. The latter, inclu- 
ding the magnificent aqueduct which 
formerly supplied Carthage with water, 
are wholly of Roman workmanship, 
and present Latin inscriptions. The 
Dugga monument “is the only ex- 
ception to be met with. It presents a 
type of architecture totally different 
from all others in the country, and is of 
much greater simplicity and elegance 
of form.” ... “ The crowning cornice is 
evidently E gyptian, of grand and mas- 
sive proportions.” T he Pheenician in- 
scription has been deciphered ; from 
which we learn that it was atomb. The 
names and gene alogy of the occupants 
are contained in the inscription ; also, the 
names of the builders. Mr. Catherwood 
has given a view and ground- plan of the 
monument and copy of the inscription, 
taken by himself. He also submits a 
Hebrew and an English translation of 
the latter. After a critical examination 
of the translation of Gesenius, in his 
Monumenta Punica, Mr. Catherwood 
very judiciously prefers the version of 








De Sauley, who, by a more rigid inves. 
tigation of the Phenician, has arrived 
at a ditlerent conclusion from Gesenius, 
De Saulcy’s version is very recent, 
having appeared only in 1843, in the 
Journal Asiatique. 

Although accounts of this inscription, 
together with copies of it have been 
publish d in Europe, we believe that no 
view of the building has yet appeared. 
Mr. Catherwood has therefore given us 
a valuable contribution. He adds the 
following remarks : 

“That which most forcibly struck 
me as an architect, was the beauty and 
harmony of proportion which charac- 
terize this building; and a singular ar- 
chitectural anomaly, namely, a blend- 
ing of Greek and Egyptian art.”... “I 
think it will be conceded, from the ar- 
chitectural features of the building, that 
it is of high antiquity, and erected not 
very long afier the settling of the coun- 
try “by the Pheenici ans, whe on Grecian 
art first began todawn. At any rate, 
all would fix its erection nearer the 
foundation of Carthage, about 900 years 
before Christ, than the decline and fall 
of that kingdom in the third century 
BG." 

The second paper of Mr. Cather- 
wood's is an account of an ancient Cy- 
clopean structure in the same region 
with the Dugga monument, accompa- 
nied with engravings. This closes the 
volume—which we do not hesitate to 
say, is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions our country has produced in 
works in this department of knowledge. 
It will be well received in Europe, 
where archeology and philology are 
now more studied than in the United 
States. Still, we believe that the vol- 
ume will be fully appreciated here, and 
that the Ethnological Society may be 
induced to persevere in its labors. 


AMATEUR AUTHORS AND SMALL CRITICS. 


Among the varions divisions and sub- 
divisions into which the trade of author- 
ship is divided, we recognize two class- 
es 5 authors by profession, and amateur 
writers: those who regard study and 
composition as the business of their 
ol and those who look upon them 
oo as incidental occupations. Now 

e all know very well how absurd a 


thing it would be for a client to ask the 
services of an amateur lawyer, with an 
air of confidence in the request, and in 
the expectation of his faithful attention 
to business; so too, with regard to the 
advice of an amateur physician ; ; and, 
indeed, the analogy holds in every walk 
of life. Few do that well “for love” 
which can be better done for money. 
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If it be true in the common concerns of 
life, that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, it is much more to be so considered 
when we ascend in the scale of labor, 
and come finally to that which most 
tasks the intellect and requires the great- 
est number of choice thoughts. Pure- 
ly imaginative employment, invention 
in fiction, the highest class (and indeed) 
all but the most inferior departments 
of poetry, the musa pedestris), must 
afford more of delight self-centered, and 
ina good de “gree inde spe endent of pecu- 
niary re ward. or the glory of a noble 
fame. Yet even poets cannot live with- 
out bread and broadcloth ; and so far as 
their imperishable and spiritual commo- 
dities can be paid for, should be remu- 
nerated in a princely manner. But in 
spe saking of authors and men of letters 
in general, we shall exce pt the few 
grand poets from our remarks, and in- 
clude rather the mass of good, than the 
minority of great, writers. We do not 
intend to comprehend in our list either 
the barely respectable scribe, who 
abound now-a-day as thickly as Dogber- 
ry’s whortleberries; although among 
amateur authors we must not forget that 
for one really clever man (not to say man 
of genius) there are at the least estimate 
ninety and nine stupid fellows, who as- 
sume the cloak of gravity wherewithal 
to hide the defects of dullness. 

A merchant is respected for shrewd- 
ness in turning a penny, for the accu- 
mulation of a fortune, and yet we hear 
of the mercenary rewards of authorship, 
and the base e juivale nt for the produc- 
tions of genius: as if the more a man 
gave the less he should ask; build 
palace at less cost than a cottage. At 
this rate a sign painter would be enti- 
tled to higher pay than Raphael himself; 
and we might take our strongest argu- 
ments that men of genius should be no- 
bly rewarded for their magnificent con- 
ceptions and labors, from the single class 
of painters. The great old masters 
lived like princes, and were paid as the 
oreat lawyer and surgeon of our own 
time are paid. Yet they did not become 
lazy or careless; nor did wealth stifle 
the fine images of their brains, or palsy 
the masterly skill of their hands. 


Thoughts form the merchandize of 


the writer, as stuffs and wares of the 
trader. If the one can convert his stock 
into current coin as readily as the other, 
on the mere ground ef husbandry he 
deserves no little credit for his skill. 


Fame is a noble thing, it cannot be too 
highly eulogized ; but fame alone can- 
not supply the necessities of physical 
existence, however it may conduce to 
the generous expansion of sentiment, 
the growth of the soul. Neither isthe 
charm of letters as a pursuit, and as a 
labor that brings its own reward, all- 
sufficient to sustain the scholar. If his 
intellectual and sensitive nature are ex- 
cited and elevated by the trump of fame, 
or soothed into delight by study and 
meditation, yet he has another nature to 
take care of, to neglect which wilfull 
is to commit a scarcely justifiable su- 
cide. 

An amateur in almost every walk is 
regarded as much inferior to a working 
member of the craft. A man rarel 
puts his heart or invests the whole stock 
of his faculties in a pursuit which he 
takes up casually to while aver an hour 
or two of an idle day. Such writers 
do not seem properly ever to become 
amenable to criticism. You are never 
sure whether they are doing their best 
or not ; as a member of the fancy might 
say they do not appear to come up to the 
scratch. They fence with foils blunted 
at the end, and dread the naked wea- 
pon ; or they are like shots who prac- 
tice with powder only. ‘* These paper 
pellets of the brain” are too much for 
them. 

In our literary world in this country, 
there is no lack in point of numbers of 
amateur authors. They are generally 
either quite young men, sons of we salthy 
men, “who pen a stanza while they 
should engross;’’ or else men in the 
oe of life, who affect the notoriety 

fashionable authorship. They are 
young poets or middle-aged novelists ; 
writers of essays in reviews, and of 
sketches for the magazines. Sometimes 
they translate tales or travels for the 
weekly extras. They deliver an occa- 
sional lecture, and contribute articles for 
the newspapers. Their names are often 
better known than their productions ; 
they live in cliques, herd in clubs and 
coteries, and puff each other inordinate- 
ly. Their reputation is formed by an 
echo reverberating their self-praise. 
When rich, they are the most desperate 
of critics, as above dependence and out 
of the reach of appeal and censure. 

There are certain marks by which 
you may infallibly know the amateur 
author. He is always declaiming 
against the pecuniary profits of litera- 
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ture ; though we doubt whether he would 
venture to carry out the same doctrine 
in matters of business, or in his luxuri- 
ous recrgations of a less spiritual des- 
eription. He lives on his own estate or 
income, but on other people’s ideas. 
He gives for love, what he pilfers through 
mean ambition. He is the less consci- 
entious on this point, as his labors bring 
him innoreturns. Yet we have known 
thos: who pretend to write only for 
amusement to come to that pass as to be 
not a little solicitous to procure remune- 
ration. Such boasters we have known 
refused any assistance in their literary 
schemes, and not to be harsh, we think 
they deserve the humiliation at least of 
temporary neglect. 

Amateur writers rarely undertake 
works of length or research; and yet 
they are very apt to take a writer to 
task, who devotes himself to literary 
occupation, in the minor classic forms of 
writing. Unable themselves to write 
good magazine papers, and reading (as 
they must) many inferior ones, they 
confuse good and bad together. They 
endeavor to catch the high tone of criti- 
cism, and while mispraising daubs of 
historical pieces, pass by with ignorant 
scorn, the most delicate miniature 
sketches of manners, or vivid portraits of 
character. 

They injure the trne author who 
unites a love for his profession, deep in- 
terest in his subject, and an honest in- 
dependence, with the aim of procuring 
a sufficient livelihood. If wnitings are 
to be procured for nothing, nothing will 
be paid. Cheapness, not merit, will 
become the object of publishers, and the 
deterioration of literature must infallibly 
ensue. The value of a thing has been 
stated (somewhat sophistically) to be 
what it will bring. This has by no 
means been an universal or a just test in 
literary productions, for the flimsiest 
of which the highest prices are paid. 
What could Bacon get now a days, if 
he sent his essays to the magazines ? 
His late (and successful) imitator doubt- 
less woul: realize little more. 

Few amateur authors feel any real 
sympathy | for literary men. There is 
no fellow-feeling existing between the 
industrious and ardent scholar, and the 
lively voluptury and genteel wit. In- 
dependence of literary profits causes in- 
difference, and sometimes an_ill-con- 
cealed contempt. Are the hard toil, 
the misappreciated aims, the uncertain 


gains of a writer mentioned? they are 
he ard with coolness, and answered by 
ashrug. Wantof money appears want 
of moral principle or of respectability. 
They dread duns, poor authors, unpopa- 
lar poets. Fame and a garret are the 
topics of their heartless ridicule. An 
amateur author, is, in a word, an am- 
phibious sort of creature. Out of the 
pale of trne writers, and yet classed by 
all with the mob of scribblers. T hey 
decry their own writings, with more of 
truth than they are aware of: and ironi- 
cally pronounce their own eulogy in the 
censure of another. They are bitter 

bad judges of others; and the most in- 
genuous of egotists. They turn self- 
tormentors to be idolized by the public: 
they offer themselves up, on the shrine 
of their egregious self-love, a willing 
sacrifice, and in order to propitiate po- 
pular regard. ‘To the above sweeping 
charges certain exceptions are to be 
made. One in particular we must not 
neglect,—John Waters, the elegant con- 
tributor to the Knickerbocker, a gen- 
tleman of delicate fancy, neat humor, 
and crisped style, who every now and 
then delights the public w ith charming 
morceaux, frequently and closely re- 
minding us of the quaint yet true touches 
of Elia’s pencil. Such amateur writers 
are rare indeed amid a crowd of preten- 
ders and assuming coxcombs. Most of 
the better description of amateur authors 
would translate better into friendly cri- 
tics, liberal patrons and unpretending 
lovers of literature. In modern times 
an amateur author of genius is next to 
ananomaly. The labors of such aman 
cannot be repaid by mere popularity. 
Even the great poets of this century 
have obtained |; arge sums for their MSS. 

Scott is a notable instance, but it were 
well for letters that few amass the for- 
tune of the great novelist. Yet from 
Shakspere to Wordsworth the Pocts 
have been at least comfortably provided 
for; being gifted with a reasonable 
share of prude nee, an eye tothe main 
chance. 

From amateur authors we pass to 
small critics, a natural transition, as 
these form a division of the same gene- 
ral class. Like the first they are rarely 
writers by profession, though we have 
Dennises and Giffords in the craft. 
Generally the smal] critic is an unblush- 
ing pretender, without the slightest 
claims to respect. He is to the great 
critic, the original judge, what the mi- 
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nute philosopher is to Plato or Bacon. 
He is great in little things, and con- 
versely little in great things. His ge- 
nius is bent on investigating trifles. He 
js an ingenuous perverter of sense, from 
blindness at not seeing the printer's 
blunders, or a rapid writer’s slips in or- 
thogr raphy. He is strongest in punctua- 
tion and wines If an editor, he is in 
mortal dread of lively contributors, mis- 
taking a satire on vice for a condemna- 
tion of virtue ; and a homily on hypocrisy 
for a scandal on religion. Of poetry he 
is the verbal critic, and from his literal- 
ness, spoils the beauty of a fine passage 
because he cannot see the be sauly of 
choice epithet. Correctness is es 
height of his ambition. He remarks 
how many lines in a poem end with a 
monosyllable, or with a similar termina- 
tion. He pretends to be skilful in me- 
tres, and the art of po etry. By this he 
intends the rules of Arist otle, and Bossnu, 
and mn ur, and not the divine instincts of 
the glorious Afflatus. But he does by 
no means invariably enunciate his judg- 
ments in points ; he oftener talks than 
writes criticism. In a private circle he 
aflects are dic tatorship of letters. If he 
has a relation, a man of talent, he patro- 
nizes him as a respectable writer. A 
third-rate politician, who amuses him 
by cunning flatteries, he estimates much 
higher. Trash is his favorite term for 
all he cannot understand , and especially 
for all keen satire that he suspects may 
have a bearing upon himself. He ms kes 
the most egregious blunders, saying, this 
will not last, of an immortal work ; or, 
he will soon break down, of a man whose 
noble enthusiasm appears to his con- 
tracted-soul little better than midsum- 
mer madness. 

The small critic is delighted with 
yetty beauties and the minutest details. 
Je loves still more to carp on petty 

faults in a great man, and thinks he 
makes a fine discovery when he meets 
a trivial flaw. He looks, as it were, 
throuch an inverted tele scope, and ta his 
eye great objects diminish. He makes 
great things appear small, and the little 
less. His ideas are on the descending 
scale ; his eyes contract to a mere point 
of littleness ; he is the critic of Lilliput. 
Onginality puts him out; boldness 
he styles extravagance, and acknow- 
ledges none but imitative excellence. 
All inventors he looks upon as arrogant 
interlopers. He is distrustful of novel- 
ty, and apprehends failure in every new 


scheme. He cannot distinguish be- 
tween freshness of feeling and affecta- 
tion. He has a horror of individuality, 
and will not allow the weight of person- 
al impressions. Strong passion he ac- 
counts a weak prejudice, and the sin- 
cere convictions of a pure spirit * idols 
of the cave.” Indignation at meanness 
and a scorn of rascality he terms * whim- 
whams and prejudice.” 

As he is a trite critic and a stale the- 
orist, so he is also a false logician. He 
is, indeed, a mere special pleader. He 
cavils at literal mistakes, and disputes 
terms rather than abstract truths. He 
is a newspaper Thomas Aquinas, or the 
Duns Scotus of a monthly. Magazines 
he is apt to hold in supreme contempt, 
though for his life he cannot write a de- 
cent article fur one. Voluminous works 
awe him into silence. Erudition is to 
him the greatest of bugbears. Lest he 
should be discovered as an ignoramus, 
he never pretends to discredit the pre- 
tences of pedantry. He swells the 
train of such by his pomp and boasting. 
Since he has no genuine acquirements, 
he cannot distinguish the false wares, 
and consequently equally applauds the 
jewel and the mock paste. 

Small critics may be found among 
two classes of people, in greater abun- 
dance than anywhere else; among so 

called sensible people, who have no real 
pretensions to letters, though they affect 
to speak critically on all points, and 
mere bibliographe rs, makers of cata- 
locues, collectors, book-sellers and auc- 
tioneers. People of sense in ordinary 
matters, and men intelligent in their 
own walk of life, but who have never 
received any tincture of literature, make 
the most opinionated of all critics. A 
carpenter ex pects to graduate the pow- 
ers of the human mind, and a stone 
mason to overthrow one of Ariosto’s 
castles. Thinking to bring everything 
to acommon standard, the illiterate ima- 
gine themselves to be as good judges of 
right and wrong in morals, as of the 
beautiful and odious in esthetics. They 
are keen at a bargain, and confide with- 
out doubt in their own decisions on 
works of genius. The same people 
who talk pertly of Milton and Words- 
worth, would think it absurd for a black- 
smith to attempt to take a watch to 
pieces. Yet the difference of difficulty, 
between the two operations, ds by no 
means great. And, after all, the imme- 
diate popularity of most writers rests 
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chiefly upon such readers as these; 
the worthy, fit audience, though few, 
finally give reputation. Meanwhile, 
however, the mob of readers follow es- 
tablished names and reigning fashions ; 
they follow their chosen leaders with 
implicit credulity. 

Bibliographic critics are learned in 
title pages, indexes, editions. Their 
judgments are traditionary ; their opin- 
ions hereditary. They chink by proxy, 
and talk by rote. One of this sort 


reads everything and feels nothing ; he 
is a walking catalogue; a peripetetic 
companion to the library; he knows the 
names of all the authors that have lived, 
* In books, not authors, studious as m 
lord.” Yet such is a useful character ; 
a guide to the literary voyager ; @ con- 
ductor of the literary diligence. He is 
well in his place if he will only remain 
quietly in it; but the difficulty is to 
keep him there. Minin. 





SONGS OF LABOR. 


BY JOHN G. 


WHITTIER. 


THE SHOEMAKERS. 


Ho! workers of the old time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather ! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together ! 
Call out again your long array 
In the olden, merry manner ; 
Once more on gay St. Crispin ‘'sday 
Fling out your blazoned banner! f 


Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
How falls the polished hammer ! 

Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamor. 

Now shape the sole ; now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright- eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it! 


For you along the Spanish Main 
A hundred keels are ploughing : 

For you the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing: 

For you deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s fire is lighting ; 

For you upon the vak’s grey bark 
The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


For you from Carolina’s pine 
The resin gum is stealing, 

For you the dark- -eyed F lorentine 
Her silken skein is reeling : 

For you the dizzy goatherd roams 
His rugged Alpine ledges ; 

For you round all her she »pherd homes 
Bloom England's thorny hedges ! 


The foremost still by day or night 
On moated mound or heather, 

Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together, 
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Where the free burgers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 

Than yours, at Freedom's trumpet call, 
No craftsmen. rallied faster ! 


Let foplings sneer, let fools deride, 
Ye heed no idle scorner, 

Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 
And duty done, your honor. 

Ye dare to trust for honest fame 
The jury Time empannels, 

And leave to Truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


Thy songs, Hans Sach, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German, 

And Bloomfie Id’s lay ‘and Gifford’s wit, 
And th’ rare good sense of Sherman ; 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 

And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches. 


The Foot is yours: where’er it falls 
It treads your well-wrought leather, 

On earthen floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet or on heather. 

Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestals’s, 

As Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials ! 


Rap, rap !—your stout and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the Prairie. 

Your slippers shine on Beauty's foot, 
By Saratoga’s fountain, 

Or lead, like snow-flakes falling mute, 
The dance on Cattskill mountain ! 


The red brick to the mason’s hand, 
The brown earth to the tiller’s ; 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command 
Like fairy Cinderilla’s ! 

As they who shunned the household maid, 
Beheld the crown upon her, 

So all shall see your toil repaid 
With hearth and home and honor. 


Then let the toast be freely quaffed 
In WATER cool and brimming : 
‘‘ All honor to the good old Craft, 
Its merry men and women !” 
Call out again your long array 
In the old time’s pleasant manner ; 
Once more on gay St. Crispin’s day 
Fling out his blazoned banner! 
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FREMONT’S EXPEDITIONS.* 


Tue design of these expeditions was 
a military examination of the country 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean, on the line of the Great Platte, 
the South Pass, and the Columbia, with 
a view to the maintenance of the na- 
tional rights over a remote and interest- 
ing region. ‘The military examination 
was thie first object, but science came in 
for ashare of the commander’s attention: 
the sextants, refracting circles, chrono- 
meters, barometers, thermometers and 
telescopes, as well as niles and the 
howitzer, formed a part of the young 
officer's equipment. The result TE the 
combined objects is an immense collec- 
tion of a ographic al, botanical, geolozi- 
cal, and meteorological information, 
mixed up with the details which would 
enable a general to march an army, or 
an emigrant to move his family to Ore- 
gon ; and from which a statesman might 
Jadge the value of the country, and a 
farmer choose a residence in it. 

Two expeditions have been made, 
the first in 1842, terminating at the 
South Pass in the Rocky Mountains: 
the other in 1844-5, extending to the 
tide-water of the Columbia, and thence 
south by a vast circuit through the 
unknown region of the Alta Califor- 
nia ;—forced forward, when once in- 
volved in them, by mountains and 
by deserts which carried the « x pedition 
far out of its intended course, and ex- 
posed it to a and sufferings only to 
be « compensates by discoveries full of 
strange and romantic interest, among 
people and countries never before de- 
scribed. 

The journals of the two expeditions, 
printer d by order of each House of Con- 
gress, as a public 4 cument, have just 
iasned trom the “Globe” and “ National 
Intelligencer” offices; and it is these 
journals which we propose to review. A 
third expedition, to comple te the objects 
of the first two has just commenced ; 
and in the course of one vear more 
(shoul the adventurous young explorer 


Frémont's Expeditions. 


be as successful as heretofore) the pub- 
lic may expect to be gratified witha 
full view, under all its various aspects, 
of the vast region from the Missi ssippi to 

the Pacific Ocean, and especially of that 
large slope of our continent which fuces 

the setting sun, and towards which the 
tide of emigrationis now rolling, the eyes 
of Europe and America turning, and for 
the dominion of which diplomacy is 
now weaving its webs, and war sound- 
ing its alarms. 


The design of these ex peditions—the 
general plan of their execution—2 il a 
glimpse of their results—are bri fly 
sketched by Capt. Frémont himse f in 
his modest ** Notice to the Reader, re- 
fixed to the pul lication; and th li- 


‘ 


minary view is too inportant 
understanding of the expeditions to be 


omitted, and too brief and com n- 
sive to bear abridgment. We, there- 
fu ; present jt entire 

‘The Senate of the United States, and 
the House ot Seen toes having 
each ordered ten thousand comes of he 
reports of the two ey <ploring z eX] ms 
conducted by me, to be printed togetiier, 
I have deemed it regular and natu to 
pl roe the report of” 1842 first i the 
order of publication, although bervto- 
fore printed; it being first in the order 
of time, and first in the progress of » taal 
exploration. The two reports nat lly 
go together, the second being a co 1a- 
tion of the first, and the two coust ng 
parts of a whole, which will requ i 
third expedition, now comme ta to 
complete. The first terminated he 
Rocky Mountains, and at the two points 
of greatest interest in that ridge—nar ly, 
the South Pass, and Frémont’s I) .k; 
the former being the lowest depr on 
of the mountains, through which th id 
to Oregon now passes, and the latt he 


highest elevation, from the hea of 
which four great rivers take their rise, 
and flow in opposite directions, toward 
the rising and the setting sun. he 
second, after approaching the mount: ins 
by a different route, connects witli the 
first expedition at the South Pass, and 


* Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rockey Mountains in the year 
1842, and to Oregon and North California in years 1845-4. By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Frémont, of the Topographical Engineers, under the orders of Col. J. J. Abert, 
Chief of the Topographical Bureau. Printed by order of the House of Representa- 
tives. 8vo., pp. 584. 
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thence finds the great theatre of its la- 
bors west of the Kocky monntains, and 
between the Oregon river and North Cali- 
fornia. The third expedition, now com- 
meucing, will be directed to that section 
of the Rocky mountains which gives rise 
to t Arkansas, the Rio Grande del Norte, 
and the Rio Colorado of California: and 
will extend west and south-west of that 
section, 80 as to examine the country to- 
wards the Pacific ocean, ascertain the 
limes of communication between the 
mountains and the ocean in that latitude, 
aul complete the examination of the Great 
Salt lake and of the interesting region 


which embosoms it. 








‘11 


lhe map which illustrated the report 
of 1842 is now extended to illustrate the 
entire expedition of 1843-44, so that a 
view of both expeditions will be pre- 
sented together. This map may have a 
meager aud skeleton appearance to the 
seneral eye, but is expected to be more 





valuable to science on that account, 
being wholly founded upon positive data 
and actual operations 1 the field. Abont 


en thousand miles of actual travelling 
and traversing in the wilderness which 
lies between the froutiers of Missouri 
and the shores of the Pacific, almost every 
can ug station being the scene of astre- 


t 


nemical or barometrical observations, fur- 
nish the materials out of which this map 
has been constructed. Nothing supposi- 
titious has been admitted upon It; so 
that, counecting with Captain Wilkes’s 
survey of the mouth of the Columbia, 
avd with the authentic surveys of the 
State of Missouri, it fills up the vast geo- 
graphical chasm between these two re- 


mote points, and p eseuts a connected 
aud accurate view of our continent from 
the M ssissippi river to the Pacific 
ocean. 

“To this geographical map, delinea- 
tiug the face of the country over which 
we travelled, there is added another in 
profile, showing the elevations, or the 
rise nud fall of the country from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific. East of the 
Rocky mountains, two of these profile 
views are given,—one from St. Louis to 
the South Pass, the other from the mouth 
of the Great Platte to the same point. 
‘The latter is the shortest: and following, 
as it dves, the regelar descent of the 





river, and being seven hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi, it may be that 
the eastern ferminus of this line may 
furnish the point at which the steam- 
boat and the steam-car may hereafter 
meet and exchange cargves in their magic 
flight across this continent. These pro- 
file views, following the travelling routes, 
of course follow the lowest and levellest 
lines, and pass the mountain at the point 
of its greatest depression; but to com- 


plete the view, and to show the highest 
poiuts as well as the lowest levels, 
many lofty peaks are sketched at their 
proper elevations, towering many thoa- 
sands of feet above the travelling line. 
It may here be excusable to suggest that 
these profile maps here exhibited are, 
perhaps, the most extended work of the 
kind ever constructed, being from St. 
Louis (according to the route we travel- 
led) near sixteen hundred miles to the 
South Pass; fromthe mouth of the Great 
Platte to the same Pass, about one thou- 
sand more; and then another sixteen 
hundred from that Pass to the tide-water 
of the Oregon; in all, about four thousand 
miles of profile mapping, founded upon 
nearly four hundred barometrical posi 
tions, with views sketched and facts noted 
in the field as we went. 

“In the departments of geological and 
botanical science, I have not ventured to 
advance any opinions on my own imper- 
fect knowledge of those branches, but 
have sabimitted all my specimens to the 
enlightened judgment of Dr. Torrey, of 
New Jersey, aud Dr. Hall, of New York, 
who have kindly classified and arranged 
all that I was able to submit to them. 
The botanical observations of Dr. Torrey 
will be furnished in full hereafter, there 
not being time to complete them now. 
The remarks of Dr. Hall, on the geologi- 
cal specimens furnished to him, will be 
found in an appendix to the report; and 
to his palwontological skill I am indebted 
for the discovery of an oolitic formation 
in the region west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, which further examination may 
prove to assimilate the geology of the 
New to that of the Old World in a rare 
particular, which had not before been 
aiscove red in either of the two Americas. 
Unhappily, much of what we had col- 
lected was lost by accidents of serious 
import to ourselves, as well as to our 
animals and collections. In the gorges 
and ridges of the Sierra Nevada, of the 
Alta California, we lost fourteen horses 
and mules, falling from rocks or preci- 
pices into chasms or rivers, bottomless 
to us and to them, and one of them loaded 





with bales of plants collected on a line of 


two thousand miles of travel; and, when 


almost home, our camp on the banks of 


the Kansas was deluged by the great 
flood which, lower down, spread terror 
and desolation on the borders of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, and by which great 
damage was done to our remaining per- 
ishable specimens, all wet aud saturated 
with water, and which we bad no time 
todry. Still, what is saved will be some 
respectable contribution to botanical sei- 


ence, thanks to the skill and care of 


Dr. Torrey; and both in geology and 
botany the maps will be of great value, 
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the profile view showing the elevations at 
which the specimens were found, and the 
geographical map showing the localities 
trom which they come. 

“The astronomical observations, taken 
with good instruments, have been tested, 
where they were most importaut, by a 
three-fold computation,—one by Professor 
Walker, of Philadelphia, whose astrono- 
mical reputation is so great; another by 
Mr. Joseph C. Hubbard, a promising 
young mathematician from Connecticut ; 
the third by myself; so that the correct- 
ness of the longitudes and latitudes may 
well be relied upon. 

“In sketching the topographical fea- 

tures of the country, a branch of scieuce 
in which he had been professionally edu- 
cated, Mr. Charles Preuss had been my 
assistant in both expeditions; and to his 
extraordinary skill, supported by the plea- 
sure he felt in the execution of his duties, 
{ am indebted for the continuous topogra- 
phical sketches of the regions through 
which we passed, and which were never 
interrupted by any extremity of fatigue or 
privation. 

“ The barometrical and meteorological 
observations were carefully made with 
good instruments, and admit of no mate- 
rial error beyond the minute deviations 
inseparable from such operations. 

“ The third expedition, now commenc- 
ing, is undertaken with more ample means 
than the two former; and being directed 
to a region so interesting in itself, aud so 
uew to science, can hardly fail to requite 
the enterprise which explores it. 

“‘ The report, or narrative, of this ex- 
tended expedition, like the maps which 
illustrate it, will be strictly contined to 
what was seen, and to what is necessary 
to show the face and character of the 
country, and to add something to science 
while fulfilling the inustructious of the 
government, which chiefly contemplated 
a military topogr aphical ourvey. A 
greater degree of popular interest might 
have been imparted to it by admitting a 
greater latitude of detail, but it was 
deemed best to adhere to the rigorous 
character of a report, and to present 
nothing, either in the narrative or in the 
maps, which was not the result of posi- 
tive observation.” 


The journals both open in the same 
way, and in the natural way, with the 
names of those composing th e ex pe li- 
tion, and their means of prosecuting it, 
and accomplishing its objects. About 
thirty men, one hundred horses and 
mules, some light carts to carry the 
instruments, some cattle to be killed 
before reaching the buflaloes, and some 
supply of coffee and flour, with good 
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rifles and powder and lead, and some 
store of presents to conciliate Indians, 
constitute the equipment. The men 
are engaged for the occasion—back- 
woodsmen trained to the perils and 
hardship of mountain and prairie life, 
able and willing to hold existence by 
the tenure of the rifle, to find the sir daily 
food before they eat it, the earth for 
their nightly bed, some bushes and a 
blanket their shelter from *“ the peltings 
of the pitiless storm,” and who find com- 
pensation for the dangers and sufferings 
they endure, in the excitement which it 


creates. Looking over the names of 


these men, we see those of many 
nations, French, American, German, 
Spanish; the French coming from 
the Canadian and Louisiana stocks. 


The time of setting out is the month of 


May, when the young grass is far 
enough advanced to sustain the ani- 
mals; the point of departure is the 
western limit of civilisation—the fron- 


tier of Missourimnear the mouth of 


the Kanzas river. 

The order of the march and encamp- 
ment is described, and is always the 
same, except when increased danger 
requires increased vigilance; for the 
whole expedition, from the moment of 


leaving the frontier, is a progress of 


danger, in which vigilance, and courage, 
and constant readiness to make defence, 
are the price of the traveller's safety, 
and his only security for life and proper- 
ty. A dav-break rising of the camp—a 
sunrise breakfast—and an hour by sun 
commencement of the march—was the 
daily order of movement; and then the 
moving camp assumed the form of a 
military procession. Mounted scouts 
ahead and on the flanks, to perform the 
double duty of videttes and hunters—a 
front and a rear division of the men to 
be ready for battle either way, with the 
bagezage in the centre—suc *h was the 
order of march. The encampment at 
night was strictly military, and four 
things were necessary to constitute a 
good one ; water, grass, fuel, and a de- 
fensible position. The rule was to halt 
an hour before sunset, to have time 
to arrange and secure the camp. Two 
guards were immediately formed ; one 
called the horse-guard, from its duty to 
guard the horses while feeding round 
the camp ; the other to guard the camp 


at night; and in places of more than 
ordinary danger, the one-third, or even 
the one-half of the men would be thus 
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employe d. The camp would be ar- 
ranged into a square, or circle. the carts 
forming angles, or exterior lines, and 
barricades of trees or bushes often ad- 
ded, and sufficiently Jarge to contain 
the horses and cattle, as well as the 
men. Atnightfall all, except the camp 
guard, were ‘collected within the barri- 
calle s, the horses being picketed, 1. Gey 
haltered to a picket eighteen inches 
long, driven, into the ground, and with 
a sufficient length of halter to allow the 
animal a circle of thirty feet diameter, 
within which to feed on the grass dur- 
"6 the night. On this feeding during 
he night and pickings during the day, 
i horse was to live and keep himself 
in order for service; for from the mo- 
ment of leaving the frontiers of Missou- 
ri until he gets back, or dies, a farewell 
—a long farewell—is bidden by the 
horse to all the accommodations of the 
stable, and to all the supplies of the rack, 
or the trough. Fortunately, and this 
fact will receive an astonishing devel- 
opment and an immense ap plic ation 
in the course of the expediti ions, this 
grass, within a few days’ march from 
the frontiers of Missouri, becomes so 
nutritious in quality, and so abundaut in 
quantity, that any number of horses and 
cattle may be subsisted upon it for any 
distance of march, and any length of 
time, summer and winter, quite out to 
the Pacific ocean. The camp guard 
watches without the barricade, while 
vrs men and horses sle« »p and feed with- 
; but every man sleeps on his rifle, 
ae h it is his last care to see is in per- 
fect order and well loaded. The night 
over, the return of the day brings a re- 
turn of the daily routine of e arly rising 
and early moving, oe is never inter- 
mitted, except, when for some cause 
there is a day or an interval of repose. 
The military view of this subject was, 
of course, the first object of the explo- 
rer’s attention, and in this the result of 
the examination has been entirely satis- 
factory. It had been supposed, and 
even affirmed by leading authorities in 
Europe and America,* that distance, 
mountains, hostility of Indians, and the 
impossibility of subsisting men and 
iorses in so long a march, would pre- 
sent insuperable obstacles to a military 
exper dition from the United States to 
Oregon. All these impossibilities have 
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vanished before the facts of Capt. Fré- 
mont’s Report. The distance, count- 
ing from the frontier of Missouri to the 
tide water in Oregon, is only about two 
thousand miles; the mountains are 
easily passed: the whole way is practi- 
cable, even in a state of nature, for car- 
riages and artillery; an abundant and 
nutritious grass furnishes food to horses 
and to beef cattle; and as forthe Indians, 
it is on proof that twenty-five men, with 
rifles and a howitzer, may move in 
safety, in spite of the hostility of any 
tribe. So minute and particular is the 
Report, and that illustrated by maps, 
that an army may be marched upon the 
Journal as its guide, finding all the par- 
ticulars of ground, grass, water, and 
fuel so minutely stated, that, with the 
book in hand, each day’s march, and 
each night’s encampment, may be laid 
down beforehand, and confidently relied 
upon with all the certainty of absolute 


knowledge. With this minuteness of 


topographical information, are given 
some enlarged views of the military 
strength of Oregon as a country to be 
defended ; and from the peculiar struc- 
ture and configuration of the country ; 


its iron-bound coast and double range of 


mountains; its single communication 
with the sea, by the mouth of only one 
river; and the unity and concentration 
of all its waters in the centre of a great 
valley, surrounded by mountains and by 
deserts, the conclusion is drawn, and the 
opinion expressed, that Oregon is the 
most impregnable country in the world ! 
The Captain uses the word impregna- 
ble, which implies defence, and imparts 
strong emphasis to the advantage of a 
first possession. The British govern- 
ment seem to have been aware of this 
important fact, and to have availed 
themselves of their Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to do for them in Oregon what the 
East India Company have done for 
them in Asia. 

Connected with the military view of 
the country, or rather as the basis of all 
military operations from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, Capt. Frémont promi- 
nently and perseve ‘ringly presents the 

seemingly insignificant article of grass. 
At one hundred and fifty wile or a 


week’s march from the frontiers of 


Missouri, the short, rich, nutritious and 
abundant buffalo grass sets in, equal to 


* Mr. Calhoun’s speeches in the Senate, and Edinburgh Review. 
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our domestic provender for horses and 
cattle, and equally good in its green or 
dry state ; being thus available summer 
and winter. ‘This grass prevails to the 
Rocky Mountains, and is even found 
in those mountains at an elevation of 
ten thousand feet. Beyond those moun- 
tains another species of grass sets in, 
longer, and of a different character, but 
not less valuable than the bulfalo, and 
endowed with the remarkable property 
of a second growth, coming on in the 
fall after the death or destruction of its 
first growth. This is called bunch grass, 
from its form, growing in clusters; and, 
like the buffalo, it loves the mountains 
and elevated plains. It seems to be 
universal on the western slope of our 
continet, as the buflalo grass is on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and was found sufficient for the susten- 
ance of their horses, even in the dead 
of winter—even in the months of De- 
cember, January, and February—in the 
deep g gorges and on the loft y peaks of 
the Srerra Nevada (snowy mountain of 
California, ) when the wind had blown 
the snow from some exposed point, or 
the sun had melted it in a cove, or their 
own large fires, built of colossal pines 
and cedars, had melted a circle in the 
deep snow about the camp. It was also 
found in the Great Desert of the Lower 
California wherever there was water to 
sustain it, and forms the only support of 
the annual caravan of many thousands 
of wild horses which are driven from 
the coast of the Pacific, in the latitude 
of Monterey and Puebla de los Angeles, 
to Santa Fé, and the northern parts of 
Mexico. This universality and excel- 
lence of these far-western grasses, may 
give a new character to warlike opera- 
tions in that quarter, dispensing with 
the immense commissariat of European 
armies which always impede and en- 
cumber, and frequently frustrate the 
movement of armies, and assimilating it 
to Asiatic and Tartar ex peditions,which 
are always sudden and rapid, the 9Tass 
feeding at once the horse which carries 
the man, and the ox that feeds him. 
Transportation and subsistence, the two 
great clogs and expenses cf modern ar- 
mies, are thus reduced to the simple 
element of grass, costing nothing, and 
being found where you want it ; and in 
this point of view it is considered by 
Capt. Frémont, and constantly spoken 
of by him. An Asiatic, rather than an 
American structure of the country, im- 


pressed itself upon his imagination ; and 
from this similarity of structure is al- 
ready arising a similarity of life im com- 
merce and travelling, moving in cara- 
vans, camping out, and depending upon 
gress to sustain the horses which car- 
ried the men, and the cattle which they 
drive along for food. Captain (then 
Lieutenant) Frémont himself was sel- 
= without cattle, taking thirty head 
a time from the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, sometimes using them as fresh 
beef, sometimes je rked—i. é., Cut thin, 
and suddenly dried by the sun and fire. 
In the subserviency of the buffalo and 
bunch grasses of the Farthest West to 
the purposes of war, there is a profound 
military conception, of which future 
generals may make the ap plication. 

The military reconnoisance, or recon- 
noitring, was, as has been remarked, the 
first object of the expedition, and the 
object which brought it within the legi- 
timate scope of an ap propriatic n forthe 
Topographical Engineers ; and the Re- 
port made upon the line of march from 
the frontiers of Missouri to Oregon, 
showing the nature and practicability of 
the country between, and the proper 
places for temporary camps and perma- 
nent stations, with the means of con- 
quering or avoiding obstacles, would 
have been sufficient to have satisfied all 
the obligations which military duty im- 
posed, and to have commanded the ap- 
probation of the government. But this 
limited performance of duty did not sa- 
tisfy the laudable ambition of the young 
explorer. Science came in for her share 
of his attentions; and a large share she 
received. Geography, geology, botany, 
meteorology, each seems us if each 
had been his sole pursuit; so ones 
santly and so minutely is everythi 
re lating to each noted and describe a 
while the popular view of the country, 
for the benefit of the statesman and for 
the information of the — reader, 
was also everywhere kept up. Sel- 
dom has it happened th: at any journal 
has been crowded with such masses of 
material, and on such numerous and 
various subjects, or fraught with such 
respectable contributions to the general 
intelligence of the age. 

In geography, the additions to our 
knowledge are great; much of it entire- 
lynew. The country from the frontiers 
ot Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, on 
the line of the Kansas and Great P latte, 
is shown to be arable and inhabitable, 
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instead of being desert and barren, as 
often heretofore represented. The 
Rocky Mountains, which Capt. Fré- 
mont crossed at four diflerent places, 
instead of being desolate and impassa- 
ble, are shown to have many excellent 
passes 3 (of which the South Pass is the 
finest), and to embosom beautiful val- 
leys, caves, and parks, with lakes and 
mineral springs, rivaling and surpass- 
jng the most enc hanting parts of the 
Alpine regions in Switzerland. The 
Great Salt Lake, one of the wonders of 
nature, and perhaps without a rival in 
the world (being a saturated solution of 
salt, of a hundred miles diameter), is 
for the first time revealed to our view, 
by one who has surveyed its shores and 
navigated its waters. The Bear river 
valley, with its rich bottoms, fine grass, 
walled-up mountains, hot springs, mine- 
ral springs, fountains, volcanic 
rock, volcanic crater, and saline efflo- 
rescences, and four thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, is for the first 
time described. The same of the 
Sierra Nevada—of the rivers Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, which consti- 
tute the waters of the bay of San 
Francisco—and the same of the Great 
Desert, and its Arab inhabitants, which 
lies sou th of the latitude of that bay, and 
extends many degrees east towards the 
Rocky Mountains. None otf these ob- 
e heretofore been described by 
any traveller. On the other hand, the 
famed Buenaventura river, which has 
had a place on so many maps, and a 
line of such great length traced for it 
from the Rocky Mountains to the sea, 
is proved to have no existence—that no 
such river does, or can, come down to 
the sea from those mountains, the lofty 


soda 


Sterra Nevada interposing an insu- 
perable obstagle—that the Columbia 
is the only river which traverses the 


western slope of our continent from the 
mountains to the fect which 
gives to the Columbia, as Captain F'ré- 
mont well remarks, a great additional 
value in the eyes of nations. The form 
and character of the valley which holds 
the waters of the bay of San Francisco, 
is now, for the first time, made known, 
with the important fact that it connects 
with the Oregon Territory by its main 
river, the Sacramento, which heads north 
of latitude 42, in the table land which 
holds the romantic lake, or meadow, 
called Tlamath, from which Fall River 
proceeds direct to the Columbia. But 
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the greatest and most striking of all the 
geographical discoveries and descrip- 
tions is that of the Great Basin, or vast 
interior plain which lies between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Moun- 
tains east and west, and between the 
Blue mountains on the Wahsatch on the 
south, and embracing an area of five or 
six hundred miles diameter. The ele- 
vation of the Sierra Nevada, being more 
lofty than the Rocky Mountains, ac- 
counts for the formation of this Great 
Basin, as Capt. Frémont calls it, and of 
which he is the first to announce its 
existence tothe world. A basin, which 
may hold such a kingdom as France, 
and which has for its rim a circle of 
mountains whose summits penetrate the 
region of eternal snow, is certainly a 
new and grand object to be revealed to 
our contemplation ; and its non-discove- 
ry heretofore can only be attributed to its 
pusition in that part of Spanish Ameri- 
ca (the Californias) from which Spanish 
ealousy excluded every foreign eye. Its 
existence is now established. Captain 
F'rémont was in it and around it—eight 
months getting round it—and never out 
of sight of snow-capped mountains, its 
own elevation being upwards of four 
thousand feet above the sea. His de- 
scription of it will be read with pro- 
found interest, and Fremont’s Basin 
is assuredly the name which justice and 
propriety would bestow upon it. 
Botanical researches were evidently 
a favorite pursuit with Capt. Frémont. 
Not a day passes that he does not note 
the botany of the route, and mark the 
casual as well as the characteristic 
plants and flowers. From the zeal with 
which he sought them—the cordiality 
with which he saluted the new and 
beautiful, and the vast collections which 
he made, and which were still considera- 
ble after the loss of a mule-load in the 
Sierra Nevada, and the damage ot 
others in the great flood of the Kanzas 
when almost home, it is evident that he 
found in this delightful study of the 
works of nature, in one of her most 
elegant and attractive departments, a 
luxurious enjoyment of the mind, which 
compensated and relieved the toils of the 
body. With characteristic modesty he 
satisfies himself in gathering and bring- 
ing in these rare and beautiful pro- 
ductions, and leaves it to the profes- 
sional science of Dr. Torrey, of Prince- 
ton, to classify his specimens, and give 
them to the world. This the doctor has 
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done in an appendix to the Report, 
which will be read with great interest 
by the friends and lovers of botany. 

Geology came in for a full share of 
attention, and the surface of the earth 
was not only constantly inspected for 
what it presented externally, but all 
opportunities were seized in bluffs, cliffs, 
chasms, ravines, river banks, and in the 
sides and gorges of mountains, to dis- 
cover what the disruption of the earth, 
the abrasion of the waters, or the tum- 
bling of avalanches might have re- 
vealed from the interior. Characteris- 
tic soils and rocks are specitied ; fessils 
and minerals enumerated; and speci- 
mens brought in of what was new or 
rare. Of these specimens, one of fos- 
siliferous rock, having an oélitic struc- 
ture, and found in the rimof the Great 
Basin on the side that encloses the 
Great Salt Lake, will attract the atten- 
tion of learned men both in Europe and 
America ; as will the fluviatile intusoria 
found in the lofty escarpements of the 
Cascade Range on the Lower Columbia. 
These specimens, and numerous others, 
were referred to Dr. Hall, of New York, 
and Professor Bailey, of West Point, 
whose skilful classification and erudite 
remarks illustrate all the geological col- 
lections of Capt. Frémont, and will be 
found in appendixes to the Report. 

Morning, noon, and night, the thermo- 
meter was in hand to ascertain the de- 
gree of heat or cold. As the country 
rose or fell—mountain, plain or valley, 
lake or river—the barometer was ap- 
plied to tell the elevation above the sea. 
Every clear night the telescope was 
pointed to the heavens, and occultation 
of planets, and immersion and emersion 
of satellites, watched, and all the astro- 
nomical observations made which give 
the latitude and longitude. Every day 
the weather is noted; and the almanac- 
maker may construct an almanac for 
the Rocky Mountains, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, from a perusal of this Report. 
Wind, rain, snow, sleet, ice, clouds, 
sunshine, heat, cold, temperate—all are 
noted on these crowded pages. In fact, 
they make a clear exhibition of the 
eee of the different regions, and 
must have both use and interest to those 
who study the character of these re- 
mote countries, or contemplate a re- 
moval to them. 

Thus marching and working, the 
expedition arrives at the tide-water of 
the Columbia, and at that point its du- 


ties terminated. The survey was com- 
plete from the Mississippi to the Pacifie, 
The expedition of 1842 had carried it to 
the South Passin the Rocky Mountains; 
that of 1843 carried it to the Lower 
Columbia, and there met the survey of 
Captain Wilkes. A great work was 
then accomplished. Our Continent was 
surveyed through its interior. All the 
materials were obtained for a map, and 
itinerary of the road to Oregon, with all 
the information which war, science, or 
commerce could require ; and, in addj- 
tion, all the barometrical observations 
made for the construction of a profile 
map which could give a view of the 
elevations of the country upon the whole 
line of travel. The work of duty was 
accomplished, and the expedition might 
have returned upon its track with the 
approbation which was due to success, 
But such was not the temper of its 
young and adventurous leader. He had 
no desire to make tracks where he had 
made them before, or even where any- 
body else had made them. His ambition 
aspired to some thing new—som ething 
beyond orders—beyond duty; some- 
thing that should add to the stock of 
useful knowledge, and to his own fame. 
And, late as the season was (20th of 
November), he determined to explore a 
new route, and to return to the United 
States by an untrod path, through re- 
gions unvisited, and which vague re- 
port filled with deserts, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and strange tribes of In- 
dians who had no intercourse with the 
whites. It is at page 196 of the Re- 

port that Capt. Frémont states this de- 
termination, and his reasons for it, which 
we give in his own words: 


“ The camp was now occupied in mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for our 
homeward journey, which, though home- 
ward, contemplated a new route, and a 
great circuit to the south and south-east, 
and the exploration of the Great Basin 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. Three principal ob- 


jects were indicated by report or by 


maps, a8 being on this route, the cha- 
recter or existence of which I wished to 
ascertain, and which I assumed as land- 
marks or leading points, on the pro- 


jected line of return. The first of these 


points was the Tlamath lake, on the 
table land between the head of Fall 
River, which comes to the Columbia, 
and the Sacramento, which goes to the 
bay of San Franci isco; and from which 
lake a river of the same name makes its 
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way westwardly direet to the ocean. 
This lake and river are often called 
Klamet, but I have chosen to write its 
name according to the Indian pronuncia- 
tion. The position of this lake, on the 
line of inland communication between 
Oregon and California; its proximity to 
the demarcation boundary of latitude 
42° ; its imputed double character of lake, 


or meadow, according to the season of 


the year ; and the hostile and warlike cha- 
acter altributed to the Indiaus about it, 
—all made it a desirable object to visit 
and examine. From this lake our course 
was intended to be about southeast to a 
reported lake, called Mary’s, at some days’ 
journey in the Great Basin; and thence, 
still on southeast, to the reputed Buena- 
ventura river, Which has had a place in 
80 InuNy maps, and countenance ed the be- 
lief of the existence of a great river flow- 
ing from the Rocky mountains to the bay 
of San Francisco. From the Buena- 
ventura the next point was intended to 
be in that section of the Rocky mountains 
which includes the heads of Arkansas 
river, and of the opposite waters of the 
California gulf; and thence down the Ar- 
kansas to Beut’s fort, and home. This 
was our projected line of return—a great 
part of it absolutely new to geographical, 
botanical, : 
subject of reports in relation to lakes, 
rivers, deserts, and savages hardly above 
the condition of mere wild animals, 
which inflamed desire to know what this 
terra incognita really contained. It was 
a serious enterprise, at the commence- 
ment of winter, to undertake the traverse 
of such a region, and with a party con- 
sisting only of twenty-five persons, and 
they of many nations—American, French, 
German, Canadian, Indian and colored— 
and most of them young, several being 
under twenty-one years of age. All knew 





and geological science—aud the 


that a strange country was to be explored, 
and dangers and hardships to be encoun- 
tered; but no one blenched at the pros- 
pect. On the contrary, courage and con- 
fidence animated the whole party. Cheer- 
fulness, readiness, subordination, prompt 
obedience, characterized all; nor Kia any 
extremity of peril and privation, to which 
we were afterwards exposed, ever belie, 
or derogate from, the fine spirit of this 
brave and dangerous commencement. 
The course of the narrative will show at 
what point, and for what reasons, we 
were prevented from the complete execu- 
tion of this plan, after having made con- 
siderable progress upon it, and how we 
were forced by desert plains and moun- 
tain ranges, and deep snows, far to the 
south, and near to the Pacific ocean, and 
along the western base of the Sierra 
Nevada; where, indeed, a new and am- 
ple field of exploration opened itself be- 
fore us. For the present, we must fol- 


low the narrative, which will first lead 
us south along the valley of Fall river, 
aud the eastern base of the Cascade 
range, to the Tlamath lake, from which, 
or its margin, three rivers go in three di- 
rections—one west to the ocean; another 
north, to the Columbia; the third south, 
to California.” 


From this time until it recrossed the 
Rocky mountains, in the month of June, 
in the following year, the expedition be- 
same one of novelty, boldness, perse- 
verance, peril and suffering, seldom pa- 
ralleled in the annals of adventure, and 
never surpassed by anything that we 
have read. Everything is new and 
strange, both of people and of countries. 
The Tlamath Lake, and its inhabitants 
—the descentinto the Great Basin—the 
progress along its rim, ?. é.. the Sierra 
Nevada, on the nght—lakes and deserts 
on the left—Indians who had never seen 
white people, and who fled, filling the 
country with the barbarian signal of 
alarm, columns of smoke from hills and 
mountains—crossing the Sierra Nevada 
—arrival at Nueva Helvetia (Sutter's 
settlement) and the beautiful valleys of 
the Sacramentoand San Joaquin—neet- 
ing with Christian Indians from the Je- 
suit missions—crossing the Great Desert 
on the confines of the Lower California 
—its Arab inhabitants employed in rob- 
bery and murder—meeting the warlike 
Utahs lying in wait for the great Cali- 
fornia caravan—combats between the 
Utahs and Arapahoes, in the South Pass 
of the Rocky Mountains—urged to join 
each party, and forced to fortify against 
each: such were the leading events of an 
enterprise which consumed eight months 
of time, and some four thousand miles 
of travelling, and which traversed re- 
gions of which no account had ever be- 
fore been published. In this long line 
of bold and successful adventure, where 
every movement was attended by some 
new and strange interest, the crossing 
of the Great Sierra Nevada must stand 
pre-eminent for the hardihood of its con- 
ception—its successful execution—and 
the perils and sufferings it imposed. It 
was the 30th of January, and after hav- 
ing been nearly three months out from 
the Columbia, struggling in snow and 
ice, men suffering for food, and horses 
famishing for grass, that Capt. Frémont 
became satisfied that any further pro- 
firess towards the United States was im- 
possible, and that any further attempts 
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to proceed eastwardly must be attended 
iy the probable destruction of the party. 
o change his course, and reach some 
Californian settlement, became the im- 
perious alternative. Correct instru- 
ments, and astronomical observations in- 
formed him that he was in the latitude 
of the Bay of San Francisco, and that, 
at one degree west, was the Nueva Hel- 
vetia of the Swiss emigrant, Capt. Sut- 
ter. But that degree comprised the 
lofty ridge of the Sierra, called Snowy 
(Nevada) because eternal snows rest 
upon its summits. He determined to 
attempt the passage of this mountain in 
opposition to all the remonstrances of 
the Indians, now become tame and fa- 
miliar from the kind treatment they had 
received, and who pointed to the skies 
to show the height of the mountains, 
and to the trees to show the depth of the 
snows, and indicated great chasms and 
gorges into which themselves and horses 
would slip and fall. It was all in vain. 
The attempted passage was resolved 
upon; the captain and his men (by 
whom he was bravely supported), trust- 
ing to the resources and the energies of 
the white race, to conquer difficulties 
insuperable toothers. They did it, but 
at an immense cost. About thirty 
horses and mules perished : several men 
became delirious, and remained for days 
deranged: horses, mules, dogs, acorns, 
pine-nuts, were eaten: an elevation of 
nine thousand feet was conquered : 
snows of twenty feet were passed: and 
all without a guide, no reward being 
sufficient to hold any of the Indians to 
their engagement when they approach- 
ed the frow ning Sierra, its sides black 
with walls of volcanic rock—its summits 
white with everlasting snow. All de- 
serted, and left American enterprise to 
work its way alone to what, as it seem- 
ed to them, was inevitable destruction. 
After twenty days exertion the summit 
was reached, and a view had into the 
far below valley of the Sacramento ; 
but the descent was yet to be made, and 
though less laborious was, as intimated 
by the Indians, more perilous than the 
ascent. It was, indeed, a case, as the 
Report says, in which the descent was 
not easy; and in fact, the heaviest losses 
and greatest sufferings were sustained 
in this getting down from a mountain 
of volcanic impression, in which the 
sides were walls—the projections rocks 
—the chasms filled with snow—and the 
gorges roaring with plunging cataracts. 


It was not until the 8th of March—forty 
days after these modern Tvians had 
commenced climbing the formidable 
Sierra on the east—that they cleared 
its western base, and emerg:« d upon the 
astonished vision of the vaqueros of the 
Sacramento, to whom they looked more 
like spectres than living men. It was 
trom this point, and by way of Monterey 
and the Pacific Ocean, that the e x pe- 
dition was heard of, for the only time 
from leaving the Columbia in November 
in 1843, until it reached the frontiers of 
Missouri in August, 1844: and cer- 
tainly, it may be said, that a more bold 
and perilous crossing of an unknown 
mountain, in an unknown count ry, 
three thousand miles from their own 
homes, was never accomplished by such 
a handful of men, led by a young “Lieu. 
tenant. 

Capt. Frémont does not indulge in 
theories and speculations. His Report 
is a daily narrative of facts, uncolored 
by opinions; but before leaving the 
western slope of our continent, and 
whe on approac hing the base of the Roc ky 
mountains, he very naturally took a 
retrospective view of the general form 
and face of the country over which he 
had been tracing his devious way for 
eight long and eventful months. This 
is briefly and graphically done, at pages 
274-7, mixed with a few enlarged mili- 
tary and commercial conceptions, anda 
comparison between the Atlantic and 
Pa ific slopes of our continent, which 
cannot be abridged or omitted without 
impairing the general representation or 
picture of his labors, which we are now 
endeavoring to exhibit to the reader's 
contemplation. 

Accompanying the Report are various 
drawings to illustrate different places 
and objects, and two maps, one geo- 
graphical, the other in profile. Both are 
essential to the understanding of the 
narrative; and the profile map espe- 
cially deserves the study of all who 
wish either to become acquainted with 
the elevations of our own continent, o 
to compare : with other ¢ genres or 
to judge the feasibility of a railroad to 
Oregon. it will be seen “that Capt. 
Frémont looks upon the mouth of the 
Kanzas (400 miles beyond St. Louis) 
or the mouth of the Great Platte (700 
miles beyond that city) as the probable 
points of commencement of such a 
road, when there shall be a population 
on the way and at the other nd, to use 
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and to take care of it. This map, too, 
made by a scientific and practical man, 
who has travelled the whole distance— 
ss in hand, taking courses ; ba- 


compa 
measuring elevations ; 


rometer in hand, 


telescope in hand, determining longi- 
tudes and latitudes; pencil in hand, 
sketching the country; pen in hand, 


writing down the character of hills and 
vales, of plains and mountains, of rocks 
of trees, grass, and flowers, 
of rivers, creeks, fountains, lakes, 
and branches—this profile map, thus 
made by such a man may well deserve 
the inspection of those Oregon rail- 
road projectors, who lecture in cities, 
and propose an expedition along the 
route which, if perchance prolonged as 
far as proposed, may have the merit of 
approac hing within seven hundred miles 
of the place where the road ought to 
be rin ! 

The personal merits of Capt. Fré- 
mont in these expeditions have been 
and evince high talent for com- 
for enterprise. With an 
averace of twenty-five men and no 
officer to aid him, he has made ten 
thousand miles of march among tribes 
of savages, without ever being exposed 
or defeat, providing for the 
subsistence of men and horses, and 
preserving order, subordination, and 
cheerful obedience throughout his com- 
mand. Without the aid of scientific 
assistance, he has so enriched his Re- 
port with science as to seem to have 
been the work of professional savans. 
He has taken no copy-right in his maps 
or Journal, but placed all in the hands 
of the Government, for the benefit of 
the country, and, as if all he had done 
was only a beginning, he has hastened 
off to commence a third expedition. 
The honorary reward of Brevet Cap- 
tain has been bestowed upon him: 
Lewis and Clark received something 
more substantial—double pay, sixteen 
hundred acres of land each, promotion 
to generals, appointment of governors, 
commission to treat with Indians, and 
copy-right in their Journal. Certainly, 
as first e xplore rs, they were entitled to 
great merit: but they lack the science 
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which Capt. Frémont carried into his 
expeditious, and, returning on the same 
line by which the “y went out, their dis- 
coveries lack the breadth and variety 
which distinguished his. His work was 
lacking to complete the view of the 
great region from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean; and it has come at the 
exact moment that it was most wanted, 
and will be most useful. Great events 
are impending, of which Oregon is the 
subject. American honor, as well as 
American rights, are at stake! and the 
civilised world pauses to see—perhaps— 
the issue of the third great contest be- 
tween the old stock, and the young 
shoot, of the Anglo-Saxon race. We 
assume to say that the publication ot 
this report will increase the emigration 
to Oregon, and will sharpen the appe- 
tite of two great nations for the pos- 
session of a river whose mouth happens 
to be the only outlet to the sea—whose 
valley is the only line of communication 
across the North American Continent— 
and whose heads touch the only passes 
which open from the Rocky Mountains 
into the Valley of the Mississip ypi. 

As ¢ 1 literary composition, it would 
be alias to analize the Report. It is 
evidently the transcript of the notes 
made in the field; and is what such 
notes would naturally be, a brief and 
rapid delineation of all that was seen, 
and in the order in which it was seen. 
No attempt is made at fine writing. In 
place of that we have truth and vigor, 
and the fresh, vivid and sudden des- 
criptions which come from a man in 
the midst of action, and who has some- 
thing else to do besides talking. Still, 
many passages are powerfully written , 
and the work betrays nothing in the 
style to derogate from the novelty and 
importance of the matter. The whole 
can be read with pleasure as well as 
benefit, by the man of taste and educa- 
tion. On the return from the third ex- 
pedition, it is to be hoped that the Re- 
ports of the three expeditions may be 
published together, and with the care 
which is due to a national work so 
wisely conceived, so skillfully executed, 
and so modestly given to the public. 
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IRELAND AND THE SHAKSPERE FORGERIES. 


We lately came into possession of 
some manuscript poems by W. H. Ire- 
land, the forger of Shakspere, which we 
believe are hitherto unpublished. As 
there must be interest in anything pro- 
duced by him whose writings, at the 
age of nineteeen, the critics of London 
could attribute to the Bard of Avon, 
we have thought that, though not in- 
trinsically of much value, some of them 
might repay perusal. 

Samuel William Henry Ireland, or as 
he usually called himself, William H. 
Ireland, born about the year 1776, was 
the son of Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk- 
street; a gentleman of some considera- 
tion in the antiquarian circles of the 
day, who had paid much attention to 
the writings of Shakspere, and who 
was an eager collector of all that rela- 
ted to the great poet. In February, 
1795, the literary world was surprised 
by the announcement that discoveries 
had been lately made of various manu- 
scripts, some in Shakspere’s hand- 
writing and others relating to him. 
Norfolk-street was crowded with critics 
and antiquaries performing the pilgrim- 
age to these relics, as the pious Mus- 
selman journeys to Mecca. They were 
pronounced genuine by the keenest and 
most knowing eyes, and eager demand 
was made as to the manner in which 
they came into Mr. Ireland's possession. 
The account given by him was, that his 
son, then about the age of nineteen, at 
the residence of a country gentleman of 
encient descent while rummaging among 
some old papers, came across a chest of 
forgotten documents of the time of Eli- 
zabeth. Among these were a deed of 
gift and some tributary lines from 
Shakspere to one William H. Ireland, 
in gratitude for being rescued by him 
while in imminent danger of drowning 
in the Thames. There was also a will, 
which completely established the right 
of the owner of these papers to a long- 
contested property, which had frequent- 
ly been the subject of litigation. Moved 
by gratitude for this discovery, and see- 
ing that young Ireland bore the same 
name and arms of the friend of Shaks- 
pere, this benevolent country gentle- 
man made over to his young friend all 
the papers relative to Shakspere with 


which he should meet, either there or 


at his house in London. At the same 
time, he bound him with a promise to 
keep his name a secret, as it was as- 
serted at first, because he did not wish 
to undergo the trouble which would en- 
sue eo having his name connected with 
the long-lost papers; but afterwards, 
when suspicion began to grow, it was 
whispe red that there were matters con- 
nected with the will which rendered jt 
necessary to be silent, and that the pa- 


pers were given to Ireland to propitiate 
him. 

At first but a few relics of Shakspere 
were exhibited, but the eager demand 
for more induced Ireland to £0 on, step 


by step, and in an inconce ivably short 
space of time he had manufactured m- 
merous documents, some of them of con- 
siderable length. Letters to and from 
Lord Southa umpton, Elizabeth, “ Anna 
Hatherreway,” Coweley, and many 
others: verses enclosed to Ann He athe- 
waye, with a lock of Shakspere’s own 
hair, neatly braided by his own hand; 
leases and agreements between the poet, 
a ‘hael Fraser, Heminges, Lowine, 
Condell and others ; notes of hand: bills 
and receipts for performing at Leices- 
ter’s and elsewhere; the celebrated 
* Profession of Faith ;” a portrait in wa- 
ter-colors, supposed to be Shakspere as 
Bassanio, with a picture of Shylock on 
the reverse; a rudely scratc hed view 
of Ireland’s house with a memoran- 
dum by Shakspere, stating that by ex- 
ecuting ithe had won a bet of five shil- 
lings from his dear friend, with many 
other equally valuable relics. Finding 
that all this was swallowed, and that 
the open throats were vociferating for 
more, young Ireland produced a few 
pages of * Hamblette,” and a great part 
of Lear in Shakspere’s own maut- 
script, with numerous readings different 
from those of the old folios, and eluci- 
dating many disputed passages. These 
were accepted as eagerly as the others; 
and the next experiment on the public 
faith was the presentation of an entire 
historical play, the subject of which was 
taken from Holinshead, entitled “ Vorti- 
gern and Rowena.” A great part of 
Shakspere’s Library was also found, 
with numerous annotations and criti- 
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cisms on the margins, in the poet’s own 
hand. These showed Shakspere in a 
new light, that of the critic, in which 
he was pronounced as inimitable as in 
all his other attempts. The public now 
were thoroughly warmed in, and little 
scraps of MSS., the books with Shak- 
signature, and all other relics 
were eagerly purchased at high prices. 
But there were not enough of these to 
satisfy all, and it was resolved to pub- 
lish fac-similes of the smaller docu- 
ments, with the fragments of Hamlet 


spere’s 


and Lear, in their improved state. 
Vortigern was put in preparation at 
Drury lane, where Sheridan gave a 


high price for it without having seen it. 
The execution of these forgeries was 
singularly good, considering the youth 
of the fabricator and the short space 
of time during which he produced them 
in secret. ‘The paper . mostly pro- 
cured from the fly. leaves of old books, 
bearing the water-marke,’ 
which distinguis she s the manufacture of 
that time The ink was a liquid used 
by book-binders for marbling paper, and 
which, mixed with a few drops of acid, 
to heat, turned of an an- 
brown color, affecting the 
Not content with 
ioned, he 
was done 


*‘jugve 


and €X pose d 
tique-looking 
texture of the paper. 
having paper of the date ass 
was wont to stain it, and this 
in a manner which should have betray- 
ed it at once to veteran antiquarians. 
Not only were the discolorations far 
too numerous and too dark, but they 
were usually disposed in large patches, 
particularly round the edges of the 
MSS.., and but two or three leaves have 
the spotted appearance so common in 
ancient pas while none are as light 
as such relics frequently are. The wnt- 
like that of Shakspere. Be- 


ing is not 
side the genuine autographs, but two 
or three letters remain to us of the 


poet’s writing, scribbled beneath one of 
his signatures, and they are sufficient 
to show that he wrote a stiff upright 
Roman hand ; while Ireland, not know- 
ing this, executed his in a flowing Italian 
style. He was ignorant that any letters 
existed of Lord Southampton, and mere- 

ly took the pains to write his lordship’s 
letter with his left hand, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from Shakspere’s ; this pro- 
duced a very different effect from the 
letters preserved in the British Museum. 
The signature of Queen Elizabeth was 
well executed, but as he had never seen 
her writing, he was unable to produce 
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a good resemblance. An anecdote that 
is told will illustrate his extraordinar 
aptitude at forgery. He went with his 
father to submit some papers to the 
critical examination of some connois- 
seurs. Among the documents was one 
to which was appended the signature of 
a playe r known to have been in Shaks- 
pere’s company, but of whom it was 
thought no autographs had been pre- 
served. To lreland’s horror, however, 
an old antiquary coolly produced a ve- 
ritable signature of the individual, which 
was manifestly different from his own. 
With admirable steadiness he looked at 
the writing, told the possessor that it 
was genuine, but remarked that there 
were two actors of the same name, 
both of whose autographs he had, but 
that he had brought the wrong one. 
He went out, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with a fac-simile that deceived 
the sharpest eyes! He showed great 
ingenuity in procuring and be nding all 
things to purpose. The 
strings with which to tie up his MSS. 
and to braid the lock of hair were rav- 
elled from old tapestry. An ancient 
print, which he met w ith in an old bro- 
ker’s shop in Butcher’s row, represent- 
ing on one face a prodigal son and on 
the reverse a mise rly father, was, by in- 
serting a knife and pair of scales on one 
portrait, and Shakspere’s arms on the 
other, converted into a representation 
of Shylock and Bassanio, and passed 
for a good portrait of the immortal bard. 
A place in London, long known as Ire- 
land’s Yard, was ingeniously brought 
into the transaction between Shaks- 
pere and the supposititious Ireland. 
The weakest point of the whole was, 
perhaps, the spelling. After the dis- 
covery of the imposture, it was often 
compared to Chatterton’s Rowley, and 
certainly it bore more resemblance to 
that than to any style ever prevalent in 
England. In Shakspere’s time, there 
was no regular system of orthography ; 
the same word was spelt a dozen differ- 
ent ways, if it happened to occur as of- 
ten, on a single page. In the pseudo- 
Shakspere, every word is systemati- 
cally bloated out with as many redupli- 
cated consonants and redundant vowels 
as can by any possibility be thrown in. 
‘“* Unfreynne lidde,” “ arregumennts, 
‘“‘dymennesyonnes,”’ perrepennedye u- 
larelye” are but types of what are found 
in every line; and though Shakspere 
was careless in his orthography, he 


serve his 
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would have shuddered to use such spell- 
ing. It was the same with respect to 
proper names, which have always been 
much less subject to redundant lette rs 
than common words; ‘ Coweley,” 
* Connedelle,” ** Hollinneshedde,” and 
others would scarcely have recognized 
their patronymics under this disguise. 
Another mistake into which Ireland 
fell, was in spelling the name of the 
great master himself. In the genuine 
autographs it is “ Shakspere,”’ but in 
those produced from the country gentle- 
man’s chest there is generally an a in- 
troduced in the last syllable, thus, 
“6 Shakspe are.” But the critics and 
antiquanians were blind. They could 
not believe that so audacious an atte mpt 
could be made to outrage their dignity; 
and the idea that anything written in 
these modern days c ould for a moment 
be mistaken for Shakspere’s, was too 
preposterous to be entertained. They 
were thrown off their guard by the in- 
genuity shown in manufacturing the 
MSS. ; and then to have admitted their 
mistake while there was the slightest 
hope that all might prove right, would 
have been to compromise their infallibi- 
lity. Ireland evinced much sagacity in 
giving his productions an air of veri- 
similitude. The fragments of Hamlet 
and Lear were full of omissions of 
words and letters, as if written in great 
haste. These were carefully collected, 
and a list of them prefixed to the pub- 
lished volumes. There were also on 
the backs of the Jeaves many notes in 
Shakspere’ s hand, sisned W.S., but 
so carefully crossed over and obliterated, 
as to defy the most searching inquiry. 
The alterations in the text, are another 
proof of his sharp-sighted ingenuity. 
It is amusing to observe the impudence 
with which, in the preface, he speaks of 
them as the true readings, and abuses 
the received versions as interpolations 
and bombast of the actors who recited 
the parts; and he endorsed on the back 
of the manuscript a command from 
Shakspere, that if ever his Tragedies 
be again printed, it be done from this, 
his final and revised copy- Ireland 
seems really to have considered that in 
making these alterations, he was im- 
proving Shakspere, and ding him a 
service, but we doubt whether our 
readers will so consider it. For in- 
stance, in Lear, Edward says, 
“ And, with presented nakedness, outface 
The wind and persecution of the sky.” 


Treland, cause lessly, alters this to: 


“ And with Adam-like nakedness oyt 
face 
The wind and persecution of the sky,” 


Lear uttering imprecations on his 
daughter, 


“JT will divorce me from thy mother’s 
tomb, 
Sepulchring an adulteress.” 


This is a strong and clear ex pression, 
but Ireland destroys it by: 


“‘T will divorce thee from thy mother’s 
womb , 
Thy mother was an adulteress.’ 


t 


But the literary merit of these pro- 
ductions, though e strectili nary for such 
a mere boy, was by no means what 
ought to have induced experienced and 
veteran critics to mistake them for 
Shakspere’s, and the whole transac- 
tion proves, most conclusively, how 
much cant and affectation there is n 
the blind and universal admiration for 
all the droppings of that great poet's pen, 
The letter to Ann Hathaway is neatly 
and prettily conceived, but® the verses 
enclosed in it are rather wishy-washy. 
The * Profession of Faith’ is well « xe- 
cuted, but Doctor Wharton and Doc- 
tor Parr covered themselves with ridi- 
cule t ry going r down on 1 their knees in 
order to approach with proper re — 
a document of such exceeding holiness 
The legal instruments, and the various 
fragments, though not always critically 
correct, display an antiquarian know- 
ledge and research most surprising in 
one so young 

This deceit was kept up for a singu- 
larly long space of time. A year had 
passed, and still the world was found 
credulous, and the stately volume of 
Shaksperian fac-similes and fragments 
found numerous purchasers at four gui- 
neas. Malone, the veteran editor of 
Shakspere, aud Kemble the tragedian, 
are said to have been the only ones of 
the learned who disbelieved it from the 
first. But the wonder was now no 
more a wonder, and on the appearance 
of the volume, in January, 1794, all the 
dise repanc ies of the story showed them- 
selves in bold relief, deprived of the as- 
sistance of the inane appearance of 
the relics. The preface is full of inge- 
nious special pleading, but in such @ 
style as would, we think, arouse the 
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suspi icions of the most believing. Cri- 
tics could no longer allow their imagi- 
nation to domineer over their reason, 
any many fell off. On the 31st of 
March, Malone published his learned 
and elaborate “Inquiryintothe Authen- € 
ticity of certain Papers,” S&c., where 
the vast amount of research and inge- 

nious argument displaye 1d, tended to 
convince many of their folly. This 
was a bad introduction to “ V ortigern, Ee 
which was played two nights after- 
wards, on the second of April. The 
house was crowded to suffocation, and 
the unprofessional critics evinced them- 
selves more infal llible than the profe s- 
sionalones. The play dragged heavily 
on through two acts, with occasional 
testimonials of disapprobation ; but dur- 
ing the third, something occurred which 
the audience could bear no longer, and 
broke up with a storm of hisses. The 
play was damned, and the bubble bro- 
ken. Young Ireland absconded for se- 

veral months, and concealed himself. 
Samuel Ireland came out with a well- 
written pamphlet, stating that he had 
been deceived himself, having elways 
believed the discoveries to be genuine, 
and showing that he was not yet incli- 
ned to give up the battle, by promising 
an answer to Malone’s “ Inquiry,” and 
attacking that critic fiercely. Now fol- 
lowed a storm of pamphlets. Some few 
fond believers still endeavored to prove 
the poss sibility of the authenticity of the 
remains, or to show that they had not 
= n causele ssly taken in, by pre aising 
the ingenuity of the imposture. Others 
Jess wise and less candid, most success- 
fully evinced their own folly in the 


attempt to conceal their former belief 


by virulently attacking the imposition. 
It was pronounce ed the most barefaced, 
bungling and impudent deceit, which 
had ever gulledthe public. Everybody 
denied that th y ever had faith in it. 
The literary and mechanical execution 
were denounced as equally contempti- 


ble, and they turned up the whites of 


their pious eyes with wonder that any- 
one could be so ignorant as to have been 
thereby deceived. They showed won- 
derful skill in laying open to the public 
gaze their own gullibility. Not a date 
nor fact was there in which they could 
not prove some visible anachronism. 
Scarce ly a word was spelt or use od 
rightly. Not a personage was intro- 
duced who could not be satisfactorily 
proved to have been somewhere else at 


that particular time. In short, by en- 
deavoring to make the public ijorget 

their fi lly, they exposed themselves 
most ludicrously. This continued for 
many months, till young Ireland return- 
ed, and gave their virtuous indignation 
a fresh fillip by publishing, in Decem- 
ber, “An Authentic Account of the 
Shakspere MSS.” In this, he endea- 
vors to completely exonerate his father 

from any share in deceiving the public. 
He states that, seeing his father’s cu- 
riosity about eve rything relating to 
Shakspe re, and his strong desire to 
discover and posses an autograph of 
the poet, the thought occurred to him, 
that he might gratify his parent by a 
suppostitious one. It was easily done, 
and eagerly accepted. Pronounced ge- 
nuine by all who saw it, it proved to 
the young man how fallible were these 
searchers into ancient lore, while at 
the same time it rendered necessary 
something further to keep it in counte- 
nance. He was thus led on from one 
thing to another, unable either to stand 
still or to retrace his steps, until the de- 
ceit became too extended to remain long 
intact. The reason he gives for intro- 
ducing the pretended William H. Ire- 
land, and the various transactions be- 
tween him and Shakspere, was fear lest 
some descendant or heir of the bard 
should appear to claim the papers, in 
which case he wished to have some 
right tothem. The lock of hair was a 
mere boy ish fancy, and the “ witty con- 
ceit ” enclosed in the letter to Cowley y> 
being a rudely scratched portrait of 
Shakspere, enclosed in a kind of horos- 
cope containing divers strange figures, 
was a mere jest of his to puzzle the 
learned. He appears to have been of a 
satirical disposition, and must have en- 


joyed many a laugh at the deep specu- 


lations and ingenious researches wasted 
by these sages over this and other mean- 
ingless mysteries of his own creation. 
He rather cloried in it than felt any 
compunctions of conscience, and must 
have experienced unalloyed delight in 
beholding Boswell piously kneel and 
thank God that he had lived to see 
these relics of the object of his adoration. 
He stated that in all his operations he 
had no assistant, and but one confidant, 
a young friend of his, attached to the 
Dublin. theatre, named Talbot, whose 
curiosity was excited by observing him 
work so much in solitude, and who 
broke in on him one day while engaged 
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in manufacturing his veritable antiques. 
Though this “ Authentic Account” 
was published under affidavit, it must 
be received cum grano salis. When 
we consider the amount of money made 
by the sale of the books, scraps of MSS., 
fac-similes, and the published volume, 


together with the great improbability of 


young lreland’s be ng able to make his 
father believe the story of the c apa- 
cious chest of MSS.., or to kee pup that 
belief, once formed, we can hardly ac- 
quit the old man of some participation 
in the deceit. No doubt the commence- 
ment of the affair was as Ireland states ; 
for so daring and expanded a scheme 
could scarcely occur or be put in prac- 
tice at once to its full extent ; but after 
Samuel Ireland had once been deceived, 
and had discovered the imposition, pride, 
vanity, interest, eve ry feeling but honor, 
would tempt him to pursue exactly the 
course that he did, extracting as much 
profit as possible from it, and leaving 
his son to bear the responsibility. 

When it was seen that young Ireland 
prided himself on what he had done 
instead of covering his head with sack- 
cloth and ashes for the heartless way in 
which he had caused the critics to ex- 
pose themselves, there arose one uni- 
versal shout of execration. They felt 
too much concerned to look on it as a 
mere boyish freak, kept up by the im- 
possibility of abandoning it. It was a 
serious matter to them, and they wished 
it to be regarded in a serious light. 
Ireland was personally assailed in all 
the varieties of objurgation. It was 
even said that he could scarcely write 
English, with many other assertions 
equally absurd. These ge ntry ¢ ntirely 
forget that by endeavoring to injure his 
reputation, they were blasting their 
own. Ireland could now retire with 
the satisfactory consciousness that for 
two years he had kept the literary world 
in a continual strife and ferment, and 
that he had occasioned more acerbity 
and ill-will among the genus irritabile 
than any man of his years, for centuries. 


At an age when most young men 
are entering the world, he was now re- 
tiring, with all his prospects ruined, 
He had created numberless and ran- 
corous enemies, who wished to oblite- 
rate the recollection of their folly, and 
to re ve nge their own creduli ty, by per- 
secuting its author. His « mployment 
was gone, for one who had so signally 
prove ed his talents as a forger, could not 
hope for muc h occupation asa scrivener, 
which was his business, and which, no 
doubt, suggested and rendered practica- 
ble many ot his deceits . He left England, 
having obtained, we bel lieve, some small 
appointment abroad. In 1807 he pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled “ Se 
fera Navis, or the Shi ip ot Kool The 
work is feeble, though hive are in it 
some good hits at the prevailing follies of 
the day, and ce rte 1inly, his own observa- 
tion might supply him with numberless 
varieties of the race. He was long a 
resident in Paris, where he seems to 


) 


have enj joy ed some consideration, for, 
duri ng the Hundred Days, we find Na- 
pol eon bestowing on him the brevet of 
the cross of the Le gion of Honor : but, 
unfortunately, Waterloo, nipped his 
hopes of advancement in that quarter. 
In 1822 he published “ France for the 
last Seven Years, or, the Bourbons,” 
a very readable book, containing lively 
ske tches of Napol on’s br ef re-t stab- 
lishment of his power, and of the events 
which followe d the second visit ot the 
Allies to Paris. We do not know the 
exact date of his death, but it was only 
a few years since ; we possess a |e tter 
addressed to him, dated 1834. 

After taking a brief view of the lite- 
rary career of thi is Singular man, it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader to 
glance at some of the little poems W hich 
we sal id hi ippene d to be in our pt S808- 
sion. In connection with all his writings 


subse quent to the forgeri , ther y do not 
seem to bear t oke s of that re niws 
which could be mistaken for Sh akspe re’s. 
We will not guaranty their gennuine- 


ness or their Seales. for lreland’'s 


* He never seems to have felt any shame for the prominent part which he pl ayed 


in this amusing farce. Among the MSS. 


in my possession, is a song, inte nded to be 


sung at some public entertainment, and, over the rough draught, is written in his 
own hand, evidently intended as a little address for the singer to introduce it with: 
“T have this moment received an extemporaneous song from the prolific pen of Mr. 


W. H. Ireland, of Shakesperian celebrity, 


analagous to the purport of the present 


meeting, and, by your kind indulgence, though not inserted in the programme, I will 
venture as a volunteer, being so truly consonant with my feelings at the present mo- 
ment.” Verily, modesty was not one of the failings of Shakspere’s imitator. 
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reputation is not such as to lead us to 
put much faith m any of his MSS. ; 
but they certainly bear intrinsic evi- 
dence of being his. 

But very tew of the pieces seem to 
have any personal meaning, alluding to 
his own strange and eventful career. 
Here are a few lines, however, which 
seem to picture the desolation of spirit 
which must often have assailed him, 
when all the glowing visions of success 
which brightened his youth had sudden- 
ly fled, and left him at the opening of 
life with prospects darkened for ever. 


“Hope, brilliant meteor of the teeming 
brain, 
Thou ignus fatus ’mid the despond drear 
Of this creation’s gulf of misery :— 
Hope, hope, though yet in manhood but 
rs] j 


unfiedged, 


Too long I’ve tollowed thee. The mildew, 


want, 
Hath cankered youth's prime sap, and left 
the tree 


Of opening promise bared of wonted buds, 
Dooming its ealy blossoms to the grave.”’ 


His, indeed, must have been an un- 
happy life. Small solace had he in 
memory, while hope could no longer 
render him happy with her promises. 
During his long self-expatriation, he 
must often have turned to England with 
feelings of mingled regret and dislike. 


“England, though cruel thou hast been 
to me, 

Yet must I look upon—still cherish thee, 

For, though I left thee long, to try an- 


other—” 


Among the MSS. are a number of 
short passages, which would seem to 
have been hastily taken down, and 
intended as part of a larger work. His 
success in his imitations of Shakspere 
had turned his attention to the drama, 
and in his *“* Authentic Account” he 
himself ex presses his intention of writ- 
ing for the stage. There is considera- 
ble merit in some of these disjointed 
thoughts, which remind us strongly of 
some of the elder dramatists. 


“Why troublest thou the dead? His 
race is run: 

The veil of marble searfs his mortal part. 
So curtained be our enmity with pity. 

Had he been living, which of ye had dared 
Waft to his front a thought of gossamere, 
That dared to impugn his noble bearing? 
He was a man o’ertopt with many faults, 





3ut, with a buckler, he enclosed them, 

Of virtues so resplendent, that his mis- 
deeds 

Glared as a taper in the noontide blaze, 

Reflecting nought but splendor. 


““T quafied dear Freedom with my mo- 
ther’s milk, 

And sach libations took as nurtured me 

The foe to bondage, and the friend of man. 

Thou never failing Time, to others 
deemed 

Too swift of foot, thy pinions wide extend 

To wing a bolder oat a swifter flight 

Than hitherto thy sluggard course has 
borne ; 

Or, let me scourge thee with my galled 


thoughts 

Till thou attains’t the period fraught with 
fire, 

The dawn I seek, the sun-rise bright of 
man. 


Age hath succeeded age; year after year, 

Hath plodding man endured his pilgrim- 
age— 

As from death’s marble sleep now let him 
WwW ake, 

To taste thy renovating beams, thou sun, 


Forever blazing beam of Liberty ! 


“ To rest?) What call’st thou rest? 

On bed of down to stretch the listless 
limbs, 

And, on the pillow, soft as gossamere, 

Recline an aching head, where every 
thought 

Of agony owns a responsive throb ; 

Where tever-nursing thought inflames the 
blood. 

And the fell war of mind and matter 
scares 

Sleep’s momentary vision from the brain, 

That nothing reigns, save one broad wak- 


ing glare, 


The start of horror, and the sweat of 


death.” 


We have a number of songs, but in 
this branch of poetry he is usually not 
very successful. Some of them, how- 
ever, are tolerable. Here is a spirited 
lyric for the bottle: 


‘* My throat is as parched as the desert’s 
dry sand ; 
I’m husky with drought; bring me 
wine, bring more wine: 
Renew the libations, ne’er let the bowl 
stand, 
In oceans be poured forth the liquor 
divine. 
Scarce mellow am I,—only double I see, 
And, to share true Elysium with Bac- 
chus enrolled, 
The stars and the planets should whist 
around me, 
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And objects be multiplied ten thousand 
fold. 
Fill, fill then the goblet! Life’s web’s 
nearly spun; 
I'd fain be dead drunk when the last sand 
is run’ 


“To Bacchus, lo! such was the prayer 
otfered up 
By Bardolph, whose front shot the me- 
teor’s red blaze. 
The goblet he drained to the very last 
sup, 
His prayer was accepted,—so ended 
his days. 
Thus reeling, his soul left the mansion of 
clay ; 
Blaff Charon by Styx swore he should 
not escape, 
But Bacchus, triumphant, his sprite bore 
away, 
And embalmed it forever in juice of the 
grape. 
The goblet then fill, boys; be Bardolph 
our toast; 
If dead drunk we expire, may our shades 
join his ghost !’”’ 


And here is one which contains some 
good thoughts, though it is too much in 
the Rosa-Matilda style: 


“ O were the deep an ebon seca, 
The wxther blue a milky scroll, 
Yet ne’er could I express to thee 
The burning fever of my soul. 
Love, love would ocean’s expanse drain, 
And passion darken boundless space, 
Since floods of jet could ne’er explain, 
Or realms of air wy fever trace. 


“ Passion divine, eternal Love, 

In earth, fire, air, and water reign; 
Adored below, adored above, 

Be ever thou my constant strain. 
Searching as wind; unknown as space ; 

Though lacqueyed by the thorn of care, 
Eternal be thy blooming race— 

Reign, Love supreme, reign every- 

where.”’ 


We have also quite a long and amus- 
ing detail of the shifts and pleasures of 
those vagabonds called strolling Play- 
ers. Whether it was written from per- 
sonal experience, we cannot tell, but 
an erratic genius like Ireland’s might 
very likely induce him, at some time, 
to follow such a life. The manuscript 
is very old, and bears evident marks of 


having been written in great haste, 
Part of it is almost illegible. We give 
two or three stanzas: 


‘Of all the trades that e’er I’ve known, 
There’s none like strolling player; 
He meets, in every country town, 
Some scene to make him gayer. 
’Tis now an inn or village barn 
Atfords him space to brag on; 
While Mr. Thespis roared his yarn, 
You know, friend, on a wagon. 
* * * * * 
“ Too hasty once, attacking gate, 
To break ope Mausoleum, 

Where mouldered Capulets in state, 
Because 1 wished to see ’em; 
Poor Juliet having scarce reclined, 

The plank that proved her quarters 
wancey poised, she rolled behind, 
Full in a tub of water! 


‘ Once, as Macbeth, in doing deed, 

In darkness and in hurry, 

As greatest haste is least of speed, 
So, in the tragic flurry, 

Instead of daubing face with red, 
Than dye of blood far deeper, 

I used lamp-black, and so instead, 
Rushed on—a chimney sweeper !” 
* * * « . 


We have also many satirical and po- 
litical poems, some of them written 
with considerable strength; but as the 
persons and circumstances are, of course, 
unknown to us at the present day, it 
would scarcely be worth while to pre- 
sent them to the reader. Here, how- 
ever, are a few mild and agreeable lines 
on the suicide of Castlereagh : 


“Oh, happy, happy, happy they, 
Who lived to see this joyous day, 
That rid our isle of Castlereagh ! 


‘“‘ Sure never sun will shed a ray, 
Or night drive brighter beams away, 
Than those which lighted Castlereagh 
Hell’s mandate to obey !” 


This is too fierce and exulting a tri- 
umph over a fallen enemy ; but it seems 
to have been Castlereagh’s fortune to 
inspire his opponents with the most un- 
bounded hatred by his cold, heartless, 
and tyrannical, yet ill-advised policy. 
These lines are by no means more 
savage than Byron’s.* 





* “ Oh, Castlereagh! thou art a patriot now; 
Cato died for his country, so did’st thou ; 
He perished, rather than see Rome enslaved, 
Thou cutt’st thy throat, that Britain may be saved.” 
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Ireland seems to have been very fond 
ee of trying his hand at parodies, and he 
e has let a number on many of the most 

popular songs and passages; but, though 
gome of them are tolerable, it would 
seem not to be his forte. We give the 
following as a favorable specimen of his 
powers. It isentitled * Parody on the 
late funeral procession ; addressed to 
John Bull and his progeny, who paid 
their sovereigns and half-sovereigns to 
see the show.” 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 


note, 
As the Marshal to Windsor they hur- 
ried; 
The waut of a show was Jonny Bull’s 
lot, 
And he hied away monstrously flur- 
ried. 


“They bore the hearse trotting, a poor, 
‘paltry sight; 
All eyes from the farce then were 
turning ; 
And those who had risen before morn- 
ing’s light, 
Bethought them with grief of return- 
ing 


“No plumes or escutcheohs enshrouded 
his breast— 
Some wretches in black did surround 
him; 
And sound must have been the defunct 
Marshal’s rest, 
Or in wrath he’d have sure looked 
around him. 


“The devil a prayer then was chaunted 
or said, 
Nor cast they one glance e’en of sor- 
row ; 
But thought just as much of his High- 
ness then dead, 
As I do of clouds of to-morrow. 


“So glumpy John Bull bent his way 
through the town, 
To tell every friend—Whig or Tory— 
‘I paid for a sight; by the Lord, I saw, 
none, 
And so ends a Field Marshal's glory!” 


We will conclude our extracts by a 
translation of the well-known and beau- 
tiful little address of Mary Queen of 
Scots, on her departure from France. 


“ Adieu, entrancing soil of France, 
O! cherished earth, 
Thou, after birth, 
Didst nourish long mine infant trance. 
Adieu, for bliss must yield to pain, 
The (ship) that parts our loves in twain, 
Has but received one half of mine, 
Part rests with thee, which nought 
can smother, 
Confided to thy breast benign, 
That memory may recall the other.” 


Ireland seems to have composed with 
much care and labor. Many of the 
pieces above quoted are written first 
with pencil, and afterwards with ink, 
notwithstanding which the corrections 
are sO numerous as to render them al- 
most unintelligible. Of the translation 


just given, there are no less than three 


successive copies, two of them much 
scored and crossed over. In the sixth 
line of the original occurs the word 
“nef,” It is singular that he, residing 
so long in France, should not have 
known that this is an old word for “ na- 
vire” or ship, while its modern accepta- 
tion is the nave of a church. In the 
two first copies he has left a blank, not 
attempting to render it, while, in the 
last, as if driven to desperation, he has 
translated it literally “ nave,” which 
obviously renders the passage meaning- 
less. We have ventured to restore the 
word to its proper signification, enclos- 
ing it in brackets. 

In the above extracts we have not at- 
tempted to analyse either faults or beau- 
ties, but have given them more as mat- 
ters of curiosity than as subjects of cri- 
ticism, to show what were the produc- 
tions which the wise connoisseurs of 
the day could mistake for Shakspere’s. 
Unfortunately, ‘ Vortigern” was, we 
velieve, never printed, and but one or 
two short fragments remain of Henry 


‘“‘So Castlereigh has cut his throat! The worst 


There is another verson of this last: 


Of this is. that his own was not the first.’ 


, 


‘So he at last has cut his throat! He? Who? 
The man who cut his country’s long ago!’ 


These benevolent epigrams appeared in that unfortunate journal, “The Liberal ; 
and Leigh Hunt gives it as his opinion that they were one of the causes of its 


failure. 
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II., the great historical tragedy which 
was promised befure the exposé t took 
place, but which was never given to the 
world. It is, therefore, by his after 
pieces that his genius must be judged, 
and we must confess that either his 
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powers were wonderfully diminished by 

his misfortunes, or that there never hag 

been an instance where so great a sen- 

sation has been produced by such inade- 

quate causes. fH. , i: 
Phiia., June, 1845. 





THE MISSION OF GENIUS. 


A Tale of Art. 


BY MRS. 


Ir was a lovely summer afternoon 
about 1787 ; one of those days late in 
the season, when the luxuriant beauty 
of summer is the more precious, be- 
cause it must soon depart. The sereni- 
ty of the skies, the blandness of the 
atmosphere, deepening to a refreshing 
coolness as the day drew near its close, 
the bright green of the foliage, and the 
clear blue of the waters added joyous- 
ness to the wonted cheerfulness of a 
holiday in the fair city of Bonn and its 
neighborhood. Numerous boats, with 
parties of pleasure on board were pass- 
ing up and down the Rhine; numerous 
companies of old and young were as- 
sembied under the trees in the public 
gardens, or along the banks of the river, 
enjoying the scene and each other's 
conversation, or partaking of the rural 
banquet. But we have nought to do 
with any of these. 

At some distance from the city, a 
wood bordered the river ; this wood was 
threaded by a small sparkling stream, 
that flung itself over a ledge of rocks, 
and tumbled into the most romantic and 
quiet dell imaginable, for it was too 
narrow to be called a valley. The sides, 
almost precipitous, were richly lined 
with verdure ; the trees overhung it so 
closely that at noon day this sweet nook 
was dark as twilight ; and the profound 
silence was only broken by the monoto- 
nous murmur of the stream. A wind- 
ing path led down to the secluded spot. 

Close by the stream half sat, half re- 
clined, a youth just emerging from 
childhood. In fact, he could hardly be 
called more than a boy: for his frame 
showed but little developement of 
strensth, and his regular features, com- 
bined with an excessive paleness, the 
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result of confinement, gave the impres- 
sion that he was even of tender years. 
His eyes would have alone given him 
the credit of uncommon beauty; they 
were large, dark, and so bright that it 
seemed the etlect of disease, e spec ally 
in a face that rarely or never smiled. 

A most unusual thing was a holiday 
for the melancholy lad. His home w as 
anunhappy one. He had been treated 
from infancy with extreme harsliness 
by his father, whose jealousy o! his 
beautiful wife led him to throw suspi- 
cion on the birth of their most gifted 
son. Louis was unlike either of his 
brothers ; this confirmed the hatred of 
his fathe r, who loaded the he Iple 8s boy 
n lay with reproaches and in- 
stances of unkindness. His brothers 
received hourly indulgencies ; Louis 
had none The y were praised for their 
application to study, or pardoned when 
they played trua it; Louis was calleda 
dune e, and punished severely for the 

slightest neglect. His brothers jeered 
aaa rallied him continually; he re- 
sponded by sullen silence. "The father 
boasted of them as his pride, and de- 
nounced Louis as an ungrateful block- 
head, who had no aptitude nor taste for 
learning. 

Besides that this cruel partial lity sank 
dee p into the boy’ s heart, and nourished 
a feeling of jealousy and disc a 
Louis felt within himself that he i 
some degree deserved the charge ia 
glecting his lessons. His general 
studies were utterly distasteful and dis- 
gusting to him: and he found applica- 
tion to them impossible. His whole 
soul was given up to one passion—the 
love of music. 

Oh, how precious to him were the 


day after « 
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moments of solitude! He loved for this 
—even his poor garret room, meanly 
furnished, but rich in the possession of 
one or two musical instruments, whither 
he would retire at night when released 
from irksome labor, and spend hours of 
delight stolen from slumber, till nature 
vielded to exhaustion. But to be alone 
with nature—in her grand woods— 
under the blue sky—with no human 
voice to mar the infinite harmony ! how 
did his heart pant for this communion ! 
Welcome, thrice welcome, the permis- 
sion given to spend this holiday as he 
pleased ; and while others of his age 
joined lively parties of their friends, he 
stole forth from the bus sy city, and wan- 
dered far as he dare d, in search of 
solitude.—His breast seemed to expand, 
and fill with the grandeur, the beauty, 
of all around him. The light breeze 
rustling in the leaves came to his ear 
laden with a thousand melodies ; the 
very grass and flowers under his feet 
had : language for him. His spirit, 
long depressed and saddened, sprang 
into new life, and rejoiced with unutter- 
able joy. Yes—the lonely—triendless 
boy, to whom no father’s heart was 
open, was happy—beyon | measure 
happy ! 

Blessed is the poet; for him there is 
an inner life, more glowing, more radi- 
ant, more intense than the life of other 
men! For him there is a voice is na- 
ture, mute to others, that whispers of 
peace and love, and immortal joy. To 
him the visible enshrines the invisible: 
the earthly is but the shell of the god- 
like with which his spirit claims kin- 
dred. Wo to him, if he, the appointed 
interpreter of Heaven, do not reveal to 
men less favored the utterings of that 
mysterious voice ; if he suffered not the 
light within him to radiate a glory, that 
it may enlighten the earth! 

The hours wore on, and a dusky 
shadow fell over foliage and stream; 
and the solitary lad rose to leave his 
chosen retreat. As he ascended the 
— winding path, he was startled 
by hearing his own name ; and present- 
ly aman apparently middle aged, and 
dressed plainly, stood just in front of 
him. 

“Come back, Louis,” said the stran- 
ger; “it is not so dark as it seems here: 
you have time enough this hour, to re- 
turn to the city.” 

The stranger’s voice bad a thrilling, 
though melancholy sweetness ; anil 


Louis suffered him to take his hand, 
and lead him back. They seated them- 
selves in the shade beside the water. 

“T have watched you for a long 
while,” said the strange r. 

“You might have done better,” re- 
tured the lad, reddening at the thought, 
of having been subjected to espoinage. 

“ Peace—boy,” said his c ompanion : 
‘*T love you, and have done all for your 
good.” 

“ You love me?” repeated Lonis, 
surprised. “I have never met you be- 
tore.” 

“ Yet I know you well. Does that 
surprise you ? I know your thio ights 
also. You love music better than a rught 
else in the world; but you despair of 
excellence—because you cannot follow 
the rules prescribed.” 

Louis looked at the speaker with open 
eyes. 

~ & Your masters, also, despair of you. 
The court organist accuses you of con- 
ceit and obstinacy; your father re- 
proaches you; and all your acquaint- 
ance pronounce you a boy of tolerable 
abilities, spoiled by an ill disposition.” 

The lad sighed. 

“The gloom of your condition in- 
creases your distaste to all studies not 
directly connected with music, for vou 
feel the need of her consolations. Your 
compositions, wild, melancholy as they 
are, embody your own fee lings, and are 
understood by none of the connols- 
seurs.”’ 

“Who are you?” cried Louis—in 
deep emotion. 

‘“*No matter who I am; I come to 
give you alittle advice, my boy. I com- 
passionate, yet I revere you. I revere 
your heaven-imparted genius; | com- 
passionate the woes those very gifts 
must bring upon you through life!” 

The boy lifted ‘his eves again; those 
of the spe paker seemed so bright, yet 
withal so melancholy, that he was pos- 
sessed with astrongfear ‘I see you,” 
continued the unknown s Jemnly, “ ex- 
alted above homage, but lonely and 
unblessed in your starlike elevation. 
Yet the lot of such is fixed by Fate; 
and ’tis better, perhaps, that one should 
consume in the sacred fire, than that the 
many should lack illumination.” 

“1 do not understand yet 1;’’ said 
Louis—wishing to put an end to the in- 
terview. 

That is not strange, since you do 
not understand yourself,” said the stran- 
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er. “ As for me—I pay homage to a 
future sovereign!” and he suddenly 
snatched up the boy’s hand and kissed 
it. Louis was convinced of his insa- 
nity. 

“A sovereign in Art ”—continued 
the unknown. “ The sceptre that 
Haydn and Mozart have held, shall pass 
Without interregnum, to your hands. 
Whe n you are acknowle lee d in all 
Germany for the worthy successor of 
these great masters—when all Europe 
wonde ‘rs at the name of BeeruoveEN— 
remember me.” 

What a prediction, to the obscure lad, 
whom his father, a tenor singer in the 
Elector’s ‘en almost daily called a 
blockhead 

* But you have much ground to pass 
over,” resumed the stranger, “ere you 
reach that glorious summit. Reject 
not the aid of science; of literature ; 
there are studies now disagreeable, that 
still may prove se rious helps to you in 
the cultivation of music. Contemn 
not any learning ; for Art is a coy dam- 
sel, and would have her votaries all ac- 
complished! Above all—trust your- 
self. Whatever may happen, give no 
place todespondency. They blame you 
for your disregard of rules; make for 
yourself higher and vaster rules! You 
will not be appreciated here ; but there 
are other places in the world: in Vien- 
na” 

“Oh, if I could only go to Vienna ;” 
sighed the lad. ‘ 

** You shall go there, and remain ;” 
said the stranger, “‘and there too, you 
shall see me, or hear from me. Adieu 
now—Auf wiederschen.” (“ We meet 
again.”’) 

And before the boy could recover 
from his astonishment, the stranger was 
gone. It was nearly dark, and he 
could see nothing of him as he walked 
through the wood. He could not, how- 
ever, spend much time in search; for 
he dreaded the reproaches of his father 
for having stayed out so late. 

All the way home he was trying to 
remember where he had seen ihe un- 
known, whose features, thouch he could 
not say to -whom they belonged, were 
not unfamiliar to him. It occurred to 
him at last, that while playing before 
the Elector one day, a countenance 
similar in benevolent expression, had 
looked upon him from the circle sur- 
rounding the sovereign. But known or 
unknown, the “auf wiederschen” of 


his late companion rang in his ears, 
while the friendly counsel sank deep 
into his heart. 

Traversing rapidly the streets of 
Bonn, young Beethoven was soon at hig 
own door. An unusual bustle within 
attracted his attention. ‘To his eager 
questions the servants replied that their 
master was dying. Louis had ever 
loved his father, “notwithstanding his 
harshness ; and shocked to hear of his 
danger, he flew to his apartment. Hig 
brothers were there, also his mother, 
weeping ; and the physician supported 
his father, who seemed in great pain. 

The sufferer turned his face as the 
boy approached, and fixed a look of 
agonized inquiry on his mother. She 
crossed he r hands on her bre ast and 
lifted up her eyesto heaven. The ges- 
ture was expressive; the dying man 
opened his arms, and with a convulsive 
ery, Louis rushed into them. It was 
the first embrace of parent and child; 
the complete and lasting union of hearts 
long cruelly divided ! 

T he elder Beethoven lingered long 
enough to know, and to be touched by, 
the filial attentions of his son ; when he 
died, it was with affectionate regret that 
Louis closed his eyes. ; 

Much needed, and of incalculable 
use, were the counsel and comfort of 
the unknown friend. They sustained 
the youthful composer amid the rail- 
leries, the reproaches, the anger of all 
who knew him in his native city, ex- 
cited by what they termed his scorn of 
the laws of harmony ; ; they sustained 
him against discouragement and seli- 
distrust, nourished by continual censure 
in a character natarally gloomy and 
eccentric ; against temptations to gain 
popularity by humoring the prevalent 
taste ; against the desire of triumphing 
at once over his enemies by showing 
them that he could be great, even on 
their own ground. Still more—they 
sustained him amidst the anguish of a 
first and unhappy love ; the only passion 
that ever divided with Art the empire 
over his soul. Most of all, they sus- 
tained him under the want of apprecia- 
tion where he had confidently looked for 
it. Whenthe Elector, having promised 
him after Neefe the place of court or- 
ganist, sent him to Vienna to complete 
his studies under the directionof Haydn, 
that great man failed to perceive how 
fine a genius had been entrusted to 
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him. Nature had endowed them with 
opposite qualities ; the inspiration of 
Haydn was under the dominion of order 
and method ; that of Beethoven sported 
with both, and set both at detiance. 
When Haydn was questioned of the 
merits of his pupil he would answer 
with a shrug of the shoulders—* He 
executes extremely well.” If his early 
productions were cited as giving evi- 
dence of talent and fire, he would re- 
ply—** He touches the instrument admi- 
rably.” To Mozart belonged the praise 
of having recognized at once, and pro- 
claimed to his friends, the wonderful 
powers of the young composer. 

Years passed on,sind Beethoven con- 
tinued to reside at Vienna with his two 
brothers, who had followed him thither, 
and took the charge of his domestic es- 
tablishment, so as to leave him entirely 
at leisure for compostion. His reputa- 
tion had advanced gradually but surely, 
and he now stood high, if not highest, 
among living masters. ‘The prediction 
was beginning to be accomplished. 





It was a mild evening in the latter 
part of September, and a large company 
was assembled at the charming villa of 
the Baron Raimond Von Wetzler, situa- 
ted near Scheenbrunn. They had been 
invited to be present at a musical con- 
test between the celebrated Wolff and 
Beethoven. The part of Wolff was 
espoused with great enthusiasm by the 
Baron ; that of Beethoven by the 
Prince de Lichnowsky ; and, as in all 
such matters, partisans swarmed on 
either side. The popular talk among 
the music-!oving Viennesse was every- 
where discussion of the merits of the 
rival candidates for fame. 

Our hero was walking in one of the 
avenues of the illuminated garden, ac- 
companied by his pupil, Ferdinand Ries. 
The melancholy that marked the com- 
poser’s temperament, seemed more than 
ever to have the ascendancy over him. 

“I confess to you, Ferdinand,” said 
he—apparently in continuation of some 
previous conversation. “I regret my 
engagement with Sonnleithner.” 

“And yet you have written the ope- 
ra?” 

“T have completed it, but not to my 
own satisfaction. And I shall object to 
its being produced first at Vienna.” 

“'Whyso? The Viennesse are your 
friends.” 

‘For that very reason I will no* ap- 
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peal to their judgment; I want an impar- 
tialone. I distrust my genius for the 
opera.” 

** How can that be possible ?” 

“It is my intimacy with Salieri that 
has inclined me that way; nature did 
not suggest it; I can never feel at home 
there. Ferdinand, I am self-upbraided 
and should be, were the applause of a 
thousand spectators sounding in my 
ears.” 

“* Nay,” said the student, “the artist 
assumes too much who judges him- 
self.” 

“ But I have not judged myself.” 

‘‘Who then has dared insinuate a 
doubt of your success !”’ 

Beethoven hesitated ; his impressions, 
his convictions, would seem superstition 
to his companion ; and he was not pre- 
pared to encounter either raillery or 
ridicule. Just then, the host, with a 
party of the guests met them, exclaim- 
ing that they had been every where 
sought; that the company were all as- 
sembled in the saloon, and everything 
ready for the exhibition. 

« You are bent on making a gladiator 
of me, dear baron,” cried the composer, 
‘in order that I may be mangled and 
torn to pieces for the popular amuse- 
ment by your favorite Wolff.” 

‘* Heaven forbid that I should pre- 


judge either combatant,” cried Von 


Wetzlar. “The lists are open ; the 
prize is to be awarded not by me.” 

“But your good wishes—your 
hopes—” ~ 7 

“Oh, as to that, I must frankly own, 
I prefer the good old school to your 
new-fangled conceits and innovations. 
But come—the audience waits.” 

Each in turn the two rivals played a 
piece composed by himself. accompanied 
by select performers. Then each im- 
provised a short piece. The delight of 
the spectators was called forth differ- 
ent ways. In the production of Wolff, 
a sustained elevation, clearness and 
brilliancy recalled the glories of Mo- 
zart’s school, and moved the audience 
to repeated bursts of admiration. In 
that of Beethoven there was a startling 
boldness, an impetuous rush of emotion, 
a frequency of abrupt contrasts—and 
withal a certain wildness and mystery 
—that irresistibly entrhalled the feel- 
ings, while it outraged at the same time 
their sense of musical propriety. There 
waslittle applause, but the deep silence, 
prolonged even after the notes had 
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ceased, told how intensely all had 
been interested. 

The victory remained undecided. 
There was a clamor of eager voices 
among the spectators, but no one could 
collect the suffrages, nor determine 
which was the successful champion in 
the contest. The Prince Lichnowsky, 
howevor, stood up, and boldly claimed 
it for his favorite. 

“ Nay,” interrupteed Bethooven, ad- 
vancing, “my dear Prince, there has 
been no contest.” He offered his hand 
to hisopponent. “ We may still esteem 
each other, Wolff, for we are not riv: = 
Our style is essentially different; I yiel 
to you the palm of exc -ellence in a 
qualities that distinguish you.” 

‘You are night, my friend!” cried 
Wollf;” “henceforth let there be no more 
talk of championship between us. _ I 
will hold him for my enemy who ven- 
tures to compare me w ith you; you, so 
superior in the path you have chosen. 
It is a higher path than mine, an ori- 
ginal one; I follow contentedly in the 
course marked out by others.” 

“ But our paths lead to the same 
goal,” said Beethoven. “ We will speed 
each other with good wishes; and em- 
brace cordially when we meet THERE 
at last.’ 

There was unusual solemnity in the 
composer’s last words, and it put an 
end at once to the discussion. All re- 
= warmly te his sentiment. — 
amidst the gene eral murmur of approba- 
tion one voice was heard, that seeme ‘d 
strangely to startle Beethoven. His 

face grew pale, then flushed deeply ; 
and the next moment he pressed his 
way hastily through the crowd, and 
seized by the arm a retreating figure. 

‘* You shall see me in Vienna,” whis- 
pered the stranger in his ear. 
* Yet a word with you. 

not escape me thus.” 

* Auf wiedersehen!” And shaking 
off the grasp, the stranger disappeared. 

No one had observed his entrance: 
the host knew him not, and though 
most of the company remarked the 
composer's singular emotion, none could 
inform him whither the unbidden guest 
had gone. Beethoven remained ab- 
stracted during the rest of the evening. 


You shall 


The opera of ** Leonore” was repre- 
sented at Prague; it met with but in- 
different success. At Vienna, however, 
it commanded unbounded applause. 
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Several alterations had been made jy 
it; the composer had written a new 
overture, and the finale of the first act; 
he h: ud suppressed a duo and trio of 
some importance, and made other im- 
provements, and retrenchments. Not 
small was his triumph at the favorable 
decision of the Viennese public. A new 
turn seemed to be given to his mind: 
he revolved thoughts of future conquests 
over the same portion of the realm of 
Art; he no longer questione d his own 
spirit. It was a crisis in the Barres 
life, and might have result in his 
choice of a different career trom that 
in which he has won undying fame. 
his study; 
there was a light knock at the door. 
He replied with a careless * come in,” 
without looking up from his work. He 
was engaged in revising the last scenes 
of his opera. 

The visitor walked to the table, and 
stood there a few minutes unobserved. 
Probably the artist mistook him for one 
of his brothers; but on looking up, he 


Beethoven sate alone i 


started with indescribabl surprise, The 
unknown friend of his youth st ned be- 
side him. 

“So, you have kept your word,” said 
the compose r, When he had recovered 
from his first astonishment; *“ and now, 
] pray you, sit down, and t il He with 
whom I have the honor ot having formed 
aca wi aintance in so remarkable a man- 
ner.’ 

** My name is of no importance, as it 
may or may not prove known to you,’ 
re pli d the str: uncer. “Lamy your cood 
genius, if my counsel d eS you rood ¢ 
if not, I would pre fer to take an obscure 
place among your disappointed friends.” 

There was a tone of crave rebuke in 
what his visitor said, that perplexed 
annoyed the artist. Itstruck himt 
there was affectation in this assumption 
of mystery ; and he observed coldly-— 

« J shall not attempt, of course, to de- 
prive \ you of your incognito : but if you 
assume it for the sake of eflect, | would 
merely give you to understand that I am 


nov prone » listen to anonymous ad- 
vice.” 

“Oh that you would listen.’ said the 
stranger, sorrowfully shakimy his head, 
“to the pleadings of your better na- 
ture !” 


it manded 


“What do you mean,” 
Beethoven, starting up. 

‘Ask yourown heart. Ifthat acquit 
I leave you 


you, | have nothing te say. 
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then, to the glories of your new career ; 
to the popular applause—to your tri- 
umphs—to your remorse. ved 

The composer was silent a few mo- 
ments, and appeared agitated. At last 
he said ; * | know not your reasons for 
this mystery ; but whatever they may 
be, | will honor them. I entreat you 
to speak frankly. You do not approye 
my present un le srtaking ? 

“Frankly, I do not. Your genius 
lies not this way ;”’ and he raised some 
of the leaves of the opera music. 

* How know you that?” asked the 
artist, a little mortified. “ You, per- 
haps, despise the opera r 

“I donot. 1 love it; I honor it; I 
honor the noble creations of those great 


masters who have excelled in it. But 
you, my friend, are beckoned to a 
higher, a holier path.” 


“ How know you that?” repeate “d 
Beethoven; and this time his voice 
faltered. 

‘“ Because I know 
know the aspirations of your genius; 
because I know the ivings that 
pursue you in the midst of success; the 
self-reproach that you suffer to be stifled 
in the clamor of popular praise. Even 
now, in the midst of your triumph, you 
are kanal by the consciousness that 


you; because I 


musg 


‘you are not fulfilling the true mission of 


the artist.” 
His pierci 
truth itself. 
in his hands. 
“ Wo to cried the unknown, 
“if you suppress, till they are wholly 
dead, your once earnest longings after 
the pure and the good! Wo to you, if, 
charmed by the siren song of vanity, 
vou close your ears against “the cry of a 
despairing world! Wo to you, if you 
unfulfilled the trust God com- 


ng words were winged with 
Beethoven buried his face 


you, is 


resign 
mitted to your hands; to sustain the 
weak and faltering soul, to give it 


strength to bear the ills of life, strength 
to battle against evil, to face the last 
enemy !” 
“ You are right—you are right !”’ ex- 
claim d Beethoven, clasping his hands. 
“] once predicted your elevation, your 
world-wide fame,” continued the stran- 
“for I saw you sunk in desponden- 
c , and knew that your spirit must be 
aroused—to bear up against trial You 
stand now on the verge of a more dread- 
ful abyss. Yon are in danger of mak- 
ing the eratific ation of vour own pride, 


gr, 
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will, the aim—the goal of your life’s 
efforts.” 

* Oh, never!” cried the artist; 
you to guide me 

‘* We shall meet no more. 


“with 





I watched 
I have now 


over you in boyhood ; come 
from retirement to give you in , last 
warning ; he neeforth I shall observe 
your course in silence. And | shall 


not go unrewarded. I know too well 
the noble spirit that burns in your 
breast! You will—yes—you will falfil 
your mission ; your glory from this time 
shall rest on a basis of immortality. 

You shall be hailed the benefactor of 
humanity ; and the spiritual joy you 
prepare for others shall return to you 
in full measure, pressed down, aud run- 
ning over !” 

The artist’s kindling features showed 
that he responded to the enthusiasm of 
his visitor; but he answered not. 

“ And now farewell. But remember, 
before you can accomplish this lofty 
mission, you must be baptised with a 
baptism of fire. The tones that are to 


agitate and stir up to revuluti the 
powers of the human soul, come not 
forth from an unrufHed breast t from 
the depths of a sorely-wrung «nd tried 


spirit. You must steal the triple flame 
trom heaven; and it will first consume 
the peace of your own being. Remem- 
ber this—and droop not when the hour 
of trial comes! Farewell!” 

The stranger crossed his hands over 
Beethoven's head, as if mentally invok- 
ing a blessing—folded him in his em- 
brace, and departed. The artist made 
no effort to follow him. Deep and bitter 
were the thoughts that moved within 
him ; and he remained leaning his head 
on the table in silent reverie, or walking 
the room with rapid and irregular steps, 
formany hours. At length the struggle 
was over; pale, but composed, he took 
up the sheets of his opera and threw 
them carelessly into his desk. His next 
work, “ Christ in the Mount of Olives,” 
attested the high and firm resolve of 
his mind, sustained by its self-reliance, 
and independent of popular applause or 
disapprobation. His great symphonies, 
which carried the fame of the composer 
to its highest point, displayed the same 
triumph of religious principle 





Once more we find Beethoven, ? the 
extreme decline of life. In one of the 


most obscure and narrow streets of 


instead of the fulfilment of Heaven’s Vienna, on the third floor of a gloomy- 
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looking house, was now the abode of 
the gifted artist For many weary and 
wasting years he had been the prey of 
a cruel malady, that defied the power 
of medicine for its cure, and had re- 
duced him to a state cf ufter helpless- 
ness. His ears had been long closed 
to the music that owed its birth to his 
genius; it was long since he had heard 
the sound of a human voice. 

In the melancholy solitude to which 
he now condemned himself, he received 
visits from but few of his friends, and 
those at rare intervals. Society seem- 
ed aburthentohim. Yet he persisted 
in his labors, and continued to compose, 
notwithstanding his deafness, those un- 
dying works which commanded for him 
the homage of Europe. 

Proofs of this feeling, and of the un- 
forgotten affection of those who knew 
his worth, reached him in his retreat 
from time totime. Now it was a medal 
struck at Paris, and bearing his fea- 
tures; now it was a new piano, the 
gift of some amateurs in London; at 
another time, some honorary title de- 
creed him by the authorities of Vienna, 
or a diploma of membership of some 
distinguished musical society. All 
these moved him not, for he had quite 
outlived his taste for the honors of man’s 
bestowing. What could they—what 
could even the certainty that he had 
won immortal fame, do to soften the 
anguish of his malady, from which he 
looked alone to death as a relief? 

“‘ They wrong me who call me stern 
or misanthropic,” said he to his 
brother, who came in March, 1827, to 
pay him a visit. “ God knoweth how I 
ove my fellow-men! Has not my life 
been theirs? Have I not struggled with 
temptation, trial and suffering from my 
boyhood till now, for their sakes? and 
now, if I nolonger mingle among them, 
is it not because my cruel infirmity un- 
fits me for their companionship ? When 
my fearful doom of separation from the 
rest of the human race is forced on my 
heart, do I not writhe with terrible 
agony, and wish that my end were 
come? And why, brother, have I lived, 
to drag out so wretched an existence ? 
Why have I not succumbed ere now ?” 

** I will tell you, brother. A soft and 
gentle hand—it was that of Art—held 
me back fromthe abyss. I could not quit 
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the world before I had produced all— 
had done all that I was appointed to do! 
W he *n my mission 8 accom] ish ed, 
then thrice welcome ceath! I have 
been guided through life by Patience, 
the handmaide n of Truth; I will zo 
with her even to the footstool of the 
Eternal.” 

The servant of the house entered, 
and gave Beethoven a large sealed 
package directed to himself. He opened 
it; it contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of the works of Handel, with a few 
lines stating that it was a dying be- 
quest to the composer, from the Count 
di N . He it was who had | been 
the unknown counsellor of Beethoven's 
youth and manhood ; and the arriv alof 
this posthumous present seemed to as- 
sure the artist that his own close of 
life was crowned with the approval of 
his friend. It was as if a seal had been 
set on that approbation, and the friend- 
ship of two noble spirits. It seemed 
like the dismissal of Beethoven from 
all further toil. Could it be that noth- 
ing more remained for him to accom- 
plish on earth ? 

The old man stooped his face over 
the papers; tears fell upon them, and 
he breathed a silent prayer. After a 
few moments he arose, and said, some- 
what wildly, “ We have not walked 
to-day, Karl. Let us go forth. This 
confined air suffocates me.” 

The wind was howling violently 
without ; the rain beat in gusts against 
the windows ; it was a bitter night. 
The brother wrote on a slip of paper, 
and handed it to Beethoven. 

‘* A storm ?—well—I have walked in 
many astorm, and I like it better than 
the biting melancholy that preys upon 
me here in my soli tary room. Oh, 
how I loved the storm once ; m y spirit 
danced with joy when the winds blew 
fiercely, and the tall trees rocked, and 
the sea lashed itself into fury. It was 
all music to me. Alas! there is no 
music now so loud that I can hear 
i 

* Do you remember the last time I 
led the orchestra in the concert at 
Von ’3? Ah! you were not there; 
but I heard—yes—by leaning my breast 
against the instrument. When some 
one asked me how I heard, I replied, 
‘ D’entends avec mes entrailles.’ "’* 
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Disturbed by his nervous restless- 
ness, the aged composer went to the 
window, and opened it with trembling 
hands. The wind blew aside his white 
locks, and cooled his feverish fore- 
head. 

“TI have one fear,” he said, turning 
to his brother, and slightly shuddering, 
“that haunts me at times. It is the 
fear of poverty. Look at this meanly- 
furnished room, that single lamp, my 
meager fare; and yet, all these cost 
money, and my little wealth is daily 
consumed. Think of the misery of an 
old man, helpless and deaf, without the 
means of subsistence !” 

“Have you not your pension se- 
cure ?” 

“It depends on the bounty of those 
who bestowed it; and the favor of 
princes is capricious. Then, again, it 
was given on condition I remained in 
the territory of Austria, at the time the 
King of Westphalia offered me the place 
of chapel master at Cassel. Alas! I 
cannot bear the restriction. I must 
travel, brother. I must leave this city.” 

* You leave Vienna?” exclaimed his 
brother in utter amazement, looking at 
the feeble old man whose limbs could 
scarcely bear him from one street to 
another. Then recollecting himself, he 
wrote down his question. 

“Why? Because I am restless and 
unhappy. I have no peace, Karl! is 
it not the chafing of the unchained 
spirit, that pants to be free, and to wan- 
der through God's limitless universe ? 
Alas! she is built up in a wall of clay, 
and not a sound can penetrate her 
gloomy dungeon !” 

Overcome by his feelings, the old 
man bowed his head on his brother’s 
shoulder, and wept bitterly. Karl saw 
that the delirium which sometimes ac- 
companied his paroxysms of illness had 
clouded his faculties. 

The malady increased. The suffer- 
ur’s eyes were glazed; he grasped his 
brother’s hand with a tremulous pres- 
sure 





“Karl! Karl! I pardon you the evil 
you did me in childhood; 1 have par- 
doned all. Pray for me, brother !” cried 
the failing voice of the artist. 

His brother supported him to the 
sofa, and called for assistance. In an 
hour the room was filled with the neigh- 
bors and friends of the dying man. 
He seemed gradually sinking into in- 
sensibility. 

Suddenly he revived ; a bright smile 
illumined his whole face; his sunken 
eyes sparkled, “I shall hearin heaven !” 
he murmured softly, and then sang in a 
low but distinct voice the lines from a 
hymn of his own:— 


“ Bruder !—uber ’m Sternenzelt, 
: ; y ~ , ? 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


In the last faint tone of the music his 
gentle spirit passed away. 

Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, 
a good and generous man. Simple, 
frank, loyal to his principles, his life 
was spent in working out what he con- 
ceived his duty; and though his task 
was wrought in privation, in solitude 
and distress, though happiness was not 
his lot in this world, doth there not re- 
main for him an eternal reward ? 

The Viennese gave him a magnifi- 
cent funeral. More than thirty thou- 
sand persons attended; the first musi- 
cians of the city executed the celebra- 
ted funeral march composed by him, 
and placed in his heroic symphony ; 
the most famous poets and artists were 
pall-bearers, or carried the torches; 
Hummel, who had come from Wiemar 
expressly to see him, placed a laurel 
crown upon his tomb. Prague, Berlin, 
and all the principal cities of Germany 
paid honors to his memory, and solemn- 
ized with pomp the anniversary of his 
death. Such was the distinction heap- 
ed on the dust of him whose life had 
been one of suffering, and whose last 
years had been solitary, because he telt 
that his infirmities excluded him from 
human brotherhood. 
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ELDON.* 


We have refrained hitherto from any 
notice of these volumes, not because we 
were ignorant of their interesting con- 
tents or insensible to the influence 
which Lord Eldon’s life has exercised, 
and is destined to exercise, upon the opin- 
ions of men. In these particulars, no 
book has appeared for years so abun- 
dantly commended to public attention. 
But we under-lie the misfortune of not 
being of Lord Eldon’s admirers—and 
we hai! no hope of a favorable hearing 
for our opinions while the ears of the 
world were occupied with the lamen- 
tations of his fnends, and the eulogies 
of his partisans. There is always a 
fever of laudation that sets in upon the 
decease of conspicuous men, especially 
if they have enjoye od the control of a 
large otic ial patronage. This fever is 
not of a dangerous type, if permitted 
fairly to have its course. Resistance, 
however, aggravates it. If left to na- 
ture it subsides without working much 
harm. In the case of Eldon, this fever 
has had its course, under every advan- 
tage; and if any ceremonial of postha- 
mous glorification has been omitted, it 
must be ascribed neither to the indif- 
ference of his friends, nor the resistance 
of his enemies. 

But the time has arrived finally, we 
believe, when we may be permitted to 
scrutinize a little the evidences of El- 
don’s claim to the rewards of a just 
man made perfect, without violating the 
honest fame of an illustrious man, or 
seeming too regardless of the sensibili- 
ties of those who are interested in its 
preservation. 

It is our duty, by every consideration, 
to enter upon this scrutiny at the earli- 
est opportunity. We know full well 
that compliments to the dead, engraved 
upon tombstones rarely change or be- 
get opinions, and that eulogies over the 
grave are equally harmless; but when, 
In process of time, the example of the 
deceased may be woven into the texture 
of affairs, to give them color and di- 
mension, it becomes of the last impor- 
tance that the public sentiment be 


influences than those 
«1 


he house of mourning 


shaped by other 
which gather to t 
or the grave. 

T bough we ¢ le ct to profe s8 very 
little admiration for Lord Eldon in the 
following pages, we do not for a mo- 
ment think of questioning his extraordi- 
nary capacity. Though not a symme- 
trical man, he was a great man, and his 
example for good or for evil—the latter 
especially—was proportionately power- 
ful. When we s: y he was great, we 
mean merely, that he proved himself to 
have the abilities which few other men 
possessed, of achieving what most men 
would desire to achieve. Though his 
successes were in our judgment not ur- 
frequently the result of the cod peration 
of his capacities with his deficiencies, 
yet without the former, the latter had 
been una\ iling—and the reverse, we 
ally true. If John Scott 
had not been avaricious, selfish, and 
wholly destitute of magn animit y, he 
would never have been Lord Eldon, nor 
would he ever have achieved any consid- 
erable distinction. 

By which we desire it may be infer- 
red, that in our judgment, Lord Eldon’s 
intellectual characteristics were not 
more strongly marked than his moral; 
and that in seeking the key to his ce- 
lebrity, one must not overlook what we 
are constrained to think the most repul- 
sive part of his nature—his moral con- 
stitution. Though he wasa man guiltless 
of any notorious vice, respectful of all the 
moral convenances of English society, 
and of the ordinations of the church by 
act of Parliament established; yet we 
feel bound to ascribe to his moral d ae for- 
mities nearly everything which is ex- 
ceptionable in the lesson of his life. 

Mr. Twiss, the biographer of Lord 
Eldon, is his sworn and inexorable 
friend and defender. From such a 
quarter we may feel sure that no in- 
justice has been done to the fame of the 
illustrious e -Chancellor. And every- 
thing may be presumed to have been 
said in his defence which circumstances 
would admit of. We have read the bi- 


believe, is equ 


* The public and private life of Lord Eldon, with selections from his correspon- 
dence. By Horace Twiss, in three volumes. Second edition: London, 1344. 
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ography through with great attention 
twice, that we might be sure that we 
had derived a permanent impression ; 
and our conclusion is, that he whose 
boast it was to have held the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland longer than -any 
Chancellor, was, with all his other en- 
dowments, a man without magnanimity 
or benevolence; selfish, avaricious and 
deceitful ; a hypocrite, a sycophant and 
a coward. 

We are well aware that men’s feet 
are not more variable in size than are 
their standards of right and wrong; and 
that while all agree in approving the 
one and disapproving the other, yet all 
would probably disagree upon the ree- 
titude of some particular act which 
might occur in their respective experi- 
ences. should not, therefore, as- 
sume ‘ere in the examination to which 
we propose t subject the life of Lord 
Eldon, that our readers will agree with 
us in our estimate of all the acts which 
seem to illustrate his moral peculiari- 
ties. It will be our purpose simply to far- 
nish our readers with the same oppor- 
tunities for judging that we enjoyed our- 
selves, without attempting to sway their 
opinions by recourse to any facts or 
arguments which cannot be verified at 
once by reference to the volumes before 
us. Nor shall we attempt to favor our 
case by making out each charge in suc- 
cession ; we shall adopt the chronolo- 
gical arrangement which the biography 
presents, and leave the reader to gene- 
ralize and classify those facts as he 
shall see fit. 

As the child is sometimes father of 
the man, we will been with the infancy 
of Eldon, and, if possible, discern the 
tendency which he then exhibited. He 
has himself left the following passages 

his experience before he was 10 
years old: 


“1 think,’’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. 
Foster, “ 1 write remarkably well, con- 
sidering how I played truant from the 
writing school. I remember Harry and 
I, going home one evening, found my 
father in the dining room. ‘ Harry,’ said 
he, ‘were you at the writing school to- 
day?’ ‘Oh, yes, papa,’ answered Harry. 
‘And were you there, Jack?’ Now you 
know my elder brother had said yes, so 
what could I do but follow his example ? 
So I said ‘ yes, Pepe.’ ‘And were you 
there yeste rds ay?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And the 
day before?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And the day 


before that?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ Walk out, 
Mr. Benson ;’ and from behind the door 
out walked our writing master, who had 
come down to complain that we had not 
been at his school the whole week. We 
were twice flogged for that, once a eu 
father and once > by Mr. Benson.’ Vol. 

p- 39. 


Again : 


“‘T remember,” said Lord Eldon, “ my 
father coming to my bedside, to accuse 
Harry and me of having robbed an or- 
chard; some one had come to complain. 
Now my coat was lying by my bed with 
its pockets full of apples s, and I had hid 
some more under the bed-clothes, when I 
heard my father on the stairs; and I was 
at that moment suffering intolerable tor- 
ture from those I had eaten. Yet I had 
the audacity to de ny the fact. We were 
twice flogge ‘d for it.’ 

Mr. Foster adds, ‘‘when any of his 
boys were not down stairs at the proper 
time in the morning, Mr. Scott used to 
ascend to their room with a pair of leather 
taws, which he laid across the delin 
quent’s shoulders. Harry and Jack be- 
ing rather fond of their beds, and apt to 
receive his chastisement pretty often, 
determined upon stealing the taws, an 
exploit they successfully achieved.”’ Vol. 
i., p. 4] 


Again: 


“We used when we were at the Head 
School, early on the Sunday mornings, to 
steal flowers from the gardens in the 
neighborhood of the Forts, and then we 
presented them to our sweethearts.” 


Eldon signalized his career at Oxford 
by assisting in« utting down a fine tree 
in All Saints € "hurchyard, by night, 
because it intercepted, in one direc tion, 
“a view of a sick professor: and also 
by passing off himself and his frend 
Re ‘ay as noblemen, that they might yet 
admission into a house which had ber en 
rocenny finished by a gentleman who 
had shown some unwillingness to have 
it exhi ibite cd. They were detected, and 
much rejoiced to retain the privilege of 
running away, of which they availed 
themselves incontinently. 

In his twenty-first year, Eldon eloped 
with Miss Surtees, and married her. 
Though this connexion proved suffi- 
c iently fortunate, yet every circumstance 
attending its formation was as unpro- 
mising as his worst enemies could have 
desired. He obtained the affections of 
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this young lady clandestinely, not to 
say deceitfully, and married her in the 
same way. He was at the time with- 
out money, profession, or any means 
whatever of support. In a letter to his 
friend Reay, he darkly insinuates an 
excuse, which is sufficient for his mar- 
riage, but which inculpates him far 
more deeply than the apparent impro- 
vidence of such a step. 


“You have long known me, Hal; you 
will not suspect me of dissimuiation, if, 
where there is so little occasion for any 
other argumeuts to disarm you of any sus- 
picions ‘with respect to the rectitude of 
my conduct, [ further assert, in general 
terms, that I have only acted the una- 
voidable part. I cannot honorably de- 
scend to such particulars as may prove 
the assertion.” 


If we nightly apprehend the meaning 
of this letter, we cannot but think that 
My. Twiss would have consulted the 
honor of the living as well as of the 
dead, by repressing it. 

As poverty is ever propitious to the 
instinct of philoprogenitiveness, in the 
course of time, Scott had children. 
Their third child was inoculated for 
the small-pox at about seven months 
age. Sir Wm. Scott—brother of Sir 
John—thus notices the event, and Sir 
John’s deportment, in a letter to their 
brother Harry : 


“Dear Brotuer:—I just write this 
note to acquaint you with the unexpected 
death of my brother’s infant boy, which 
happened in a convulsive fit, at four 
o'clock this morning. The inoculation 
had been favorable enough in its symp- 
toms before, and there was all the reason 
in the world to expect that he would have 
gone well through. You will easily con- 
ceive the ag gonies of grief the poor mother 
is in. What makes it more calamitous 
is that my brother dares not go near 
the house, on account of his own appre- 
hensions of the small-pox. The ofhice of 
supporting her of course devolves upon 
my wife and myself, and we shall not be 
inattentive to it.”’ 


In 1793, while yet a Solicitor Ge- 
neral, Sir John is called upon “to hold 
out his iron” in an affair of honor. In 
a letter to his brother Harry, he thus 
alludes to the subject : 


have seen by the papers 
en tempted to the use of 


“You ma 
that I have 
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the pistol late sly, by a worthy person who 
has found out ia the year 1792, that J 
abused him in a speech in 1789, and which 
he never complained of before, though he 
heard me make it, and I have been his 
counsel in all his causes ever since. The 
truth is, three courts thought his con- 
auct so bad, that they made him pay a 
young man of whom they declared he had 
taken undue advantage, £17,000, and ail 
costs, and the fellow is fool enough to sup- 
pose he can retrieve his character by in- 
sulting me. I have acted at the written 
request of about a dozen very honorable 
people in all that I have done and all 
I have declined to do. The thing has 
given me a deal of plague, but I hope it 
will be over soon.” 

“The troublesome person mentioned 
in this letter,” says Mr. Twiss, ‘‘ was a 
member of Parliament, named Macreth, 
Sir John Scott, by the advice of his 
friends at the bar, declined to meet such 
an antagonist in the way proposed, and 
put a stop to the annoyance by an ap peal 
to the law. The challe s“nger was convict- 
ed of a breach of the peace, and sentenced 
by the Court of King’s Bench, in the fol- 
lowing May, to six weeks’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £100.’ 


This is all the explanation of the af- 
fair in which Sir John was, as he says, 
“tempted to the use of the pistol,” 
though certainly to a most harmless 
one. One might be led to think, by 
the way this troublesome fellow 1s 
shouldered off to jail, that he was c razy 
or an idiot, or some such character, in- 
steailof being a member of Parliament 
of several years’ standing, We are not 
informed of the merits of this quarrel at 
all, but when it had gone so far that Sir 
John was “ tempted to the use of the pis- 
tol” (quere example of “ Pistol’’), he ine 
voked the majesty of the law at the 
“written request of about a dozen very 
honorable men,” doubtless from a pro- 
found conviction of the inconvenience 
to which it would subject his Majesty 
to replace so competent a Solicitor Ge- 
neral. 

In 1793, Sir John is made Attorney 
General, ond tries his hand at states- 
manship. Here he is singularly faith- 
ful tu his instincts. He acted as might 
have been anticipated. Every measure 
which he initiated from the time he en- 
tered until he left Parliament, tended 
to circumscribe the rights of the citizen, 
and to strengthen the arms of the go- 
vernment. We should except one 
which we had like to have forgotten. 
In 1826, Parliament resolved upon abo- 
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lishing slavery at the earliest period 
“ compatible with the well-bei ‘ing of the 


slaves themselves, with the safety of 


the colonies, &c., &c. 

“ The Chancellor supported the reso- 
lutions, questioning, however, the broad 
assertions that the state of slavery was 
contrary to the genius of the British 
Constitution, and to the spirit of the 
Christian religion.” 

He could not relinquish his right as 
an Englishman and a Christian to make 
slaves when they should be required, 
though in the cases under consideration 
he would favor emancipation. 

That we may do neither more nor 
less than justice to the character of EI- 
don’s parliame ntary policy, we shall 
enumerate most of the le ading mea- 
sures with which he was concerned as a 
legislator, with a glance atthe parts he 
took in disposing of them. 

It should be borne in mind that Eldon 
was made Attorney General while all 
Europe was heaving with revolutionary 
opinions. The successful issue of the 
American war had spread the conta- 
gious influence of political radicalism 
throughout Europe, and consequences 
apparently the most disastrous had al- 
ready followed them in France, and 
seemed to be threatening the constitu- 
tions of all the Earopean powers. 

Blind to the true signification of all 
this movement, Sir John felt no emo- 
tion but that of hatred to all who were 
concerned in it. He knew no way of re- 
sisting their claims but by oppressing 
them. It was on the 15th of Mare h, 
1793, that he introduced the “ Traitor- 
ous Correspondence Bill,” which was 
the first of a series of bills of his devi- 
sing, which were intended to revive, 
and, indecd, in some instances to aggra- 
vate, the restrictions upon the liberty of 
the subject, which made the le gislation 
of the Revolution and of the Re — 
so odious and oppressive. In a few 
months after, he advocatad the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
was continued upon his motions for 
several successive years. It was inthe 
same year that he mstituted the famous 
rosecutions of Horne T'ooke and others 
or high treason, all of which were un- 

successful. 

In the Session of 1795, he introduced 
the “* Seditious Meetings Bill” and the 
“Treasonable Attempts Bill,” which 
were passed like the preceding bills of a 
kindred character, against the stern and 


indignant opposition of all the liberal- 
minded statesmen in Parliament. 

In 1799, Sir John is made Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, Baron of 
Eldon, and takes his seat in the House 
of Lords. His first speech in the upper 
house, characteristically enough, was 
made on the third reading of a bill which 
passed in 1800 for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Inthe following year Lord Eldon suc- 
ceeds Lord Loughborough, as Chancel- 
lor. During the first Session of P arlia- 
ment, after his accession to this new 
dignity, he addressed the House of 
Lords at great length in favor of the 
bill disqualifying persons in holy orders 
from sitting in the House of Commons. 
The e ntrance of the Rev. Horne Tooke 
into that body was the proximate cause 
of the bill, and Eldon’s former failure to 
convict him of treason made him now 
none the less anxious to disappoint the 
reverend agitator of any laurels he 
might re asonably have hoped to win 
from a parliame ntary career. 

It was in 1805 that Lord Grenville in 
the House of Lords, and Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons called the attention 
of the country to the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics, by presenting petitions 
from the leading men of their body in 
Ireland. It may not be impertinent to 
mention here, that one of the leading 
objects of the parliamentary union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which was 
consummated during the former admi- 
nistration of Mr. Pitt, in 1798, was to 
make it practicable to relieve the Roman 
Catholics of that country from their 
numerous and oppressive disabilities. 

So long as the two kingdoms had dis- 
tinct legislatures, to open Parliament 
and office to the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland (where they were three-fourths 
of the constituent body), would be to 
make the Irish Legislature essentially 
Roman Catholic, and eventually to sub- 
stitute the Romish for the Protestant 
Church in that country. By a union 
and identification, however, of the legis- 
lative power of the two kingdoms it was 
supposed that the aggregate majority of 
Protestants would prevent any such con- 
sequence, and that an amelioration of 
the condition of the Roman Catholics 
would then become practicable. It was 
under this conviction that Pitt urged 
and effected the legislative union, and 
it was in attempting to derive the bene- 
ficial consequences to the Catholics 
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which we have just suggested, that he 
was forced to resign his place at the 
head of the Government, through the 
obstinacy of the king, which gave rise 
to the Addington ministry. Eldon, to 
whom the wishes of the king were far 
more controlling than Mr. Pitt's, quietly 
holds on, and lays the foundation in the 
closet counsels of his Majesty for the 
following well-earned compliment from 


Mr. Twiss: 


“To no one individual so eminently as 
to Lord Eldon, was owing the long and 
successful resistance maintained against 
the Roman Catholic claims.” 


True enough it is, that from the day 
when the petitions to which we have 
before alluded, were presented by Gren- 
ville and Fox, down to the very close of 
his long life, he never ceased to cry 
aloud against the toleration of any other 
than the Established Church. 

Upon this point he never made any 
concession; and when, in 1842, Lord 
Lansdowne moved the second reading 
of a bill allowing Unitarians to marry in 
their own churches, and was supported 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury—the 
more conscientious Chancellor declared 
that he could not concur with the most 
reverend Prelate on this important sub- 
ject. The Unitarians denied the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. They must notbe 
permitted to marry or to be given in 
marriage while they countenanced such 
a fatal heresy. Let them burn at the 
stake, or in single blessedness—in spite 
of Saint Paul’s recommendation to the 
contrary—rather than be permitted to 
contract a marriage with only the sanc- 
tion of a believer in asingle God. His 
opposition was successful by a majority 
of 39. 

Thus far Eldon’s parliamentary ca- 
reer has only displayed his legislative 
capacities. In 1807, he furnished pos- 
terity a specimen of his administrative 
faculties, which presents his morale in, 
if possible, a yet more striking aspect. 

The seizure of the Danish fleet in 
the harbor of Copenhagen during the 
fall of that year unquestionably reflects 
more disgrace upon the British arms 
than any of the numerous acts of for- 
eign oppression of which that nation 
has ever been guilty, always excepting, 
of course, her recent invasion of China. 
The Government affected to fear that 
Bonaparte intended to press into his 
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service the Danish fleet, which was ly 
ing at Copenhagen, for an attack upon 
England. To counteract this project, 
the English Government determine to 
treat with Denmark as they usually 
have treated with weaker powers, b 
fitting out a powerful armament, bot 
naval and military, and sending it 
the waters in the neighborhood of 
the party of the second part. At 
the same time sending an Envoy 
with instructions to request from the 
Court of Denmark a peaceable surren- 
der of the Danish fleet to the British 
Admiral under a solemn stipulation 
that it should all be restored upon the 
conclusion of the war between Great 
Britain and France Of course the 
Danes were frightened and indignant, 
They refused, and Copenhagen was in- 
vested by sea and land. Over a 
thousand people were slaughtered, a 
fourth of the city was destroyed, and 
property to an almost incalculable 
amount. The Danes were obliged to 
capitulate after a few days ; the vessels 
were taken with all the equipments 
found in the neighboring arsenals 
and store houses, brought to England 
and quietly appropriated to the aggran- 
dizement of the British navy. 

When at the proper season, it was 
moved in Parliament by Lord Sidmouth 
that ‘* no measures should be taken 
with respect to these ships which might 
preclude their eventual restitution to 
Denmark, agreeably to the spirit of the 
proclamation to the commanders,” Lord 
Eldon opposed it, and all restitution 
whatsoever, maintaining that they were 
lawful spoils of war. In reference to 
this disgraceful transaction, Lord Eldon, 
many years afterwards, related the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote. 


“Do you recollect when we took the 
Danish fleet during the war, Mrs. Foster? 


We had no right whatever to do so, but 
were obliged, or it would have fallen 
into the hands of Bonaparte. We 


deemed it a matter of necessity. Well, 
we sent an Ambassador, I think it was 
Mr. Jackson, to demand the ships from 
the Prince Royal; aud when the Ambas- 
sador waited on George AI. on his re 
turn, the King abruptly asked him, ‘ Was 
the Prince Royal up stairs or down when 
he received you?’ ‘ He was on the ground 
floor please your Majesty.’ ‘I am glad of 
it—I am glad of it for your sake,’ re- 


joined the King, ‘for if he had half the 


spirit of George III., he would infalli- 
bly have kicked you down stairs!’ ” 
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Robbing the Danes of their ships, in 
admitted violation of every principle of 
justice, was sufficie ntly infamous, but 
‘their detention, when the pretence for 
taking them no longer existed, was an 
act which cannot be characterized by 
any term too opprobrious. It should 
have stamped every party to it as a 
felon in the sight of man, as it must in 
the sight of God. 

We hope we may be pardoned for 
alluding for a moment in this con- 
nexion to the burst of indignation which 
arose from this virtuous people, who are 
to this day enjoying the fruits of their 
Copenhagen massacre and robbery, 
when they heard that a distinguished 
statesman—whose loss this country has 
recently been called to deplore —announ- 
ced among other reasons for the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States, the 
danger of having an independent power 
so close upon our border in the event of 
a foreign war. One would have sup- 
posed they had never heard of the law 
of self-protection among nations,—that 
the idea of disarming a friendly nation 
to prevent accidents was unknown in 
their annals. We proposed to annex a 
willing people, upon whom we must 
inevitably confer more benefits than 
we could hope to receive, not by force 
of arms or in opposition to their will, 
but by a liberal treaty, to which they all 
would look forward withdelight. There 
isscarcely an inch of territory belonging 
to the British dominions, not excepting 
the soil on which her capital is planted, 
which has been acquired so honestly, 
so decently, or with such substantial 
respect for the rights of other nations, 
as the territory of Texas by the United 
States. 

On the 26th of February, 1810, a 
bill came before the House of Lords, 
for preventing grants of offices, in re- 
version, which of course his lordship 
ee * This isa a spe cles of political 
iniqu , of which our country is free 
and our  enials ignorant, though we are 
ruled by the “licentious democrac y: 
Its title, however, will explain the pur- 
pose of the bill, and the inconvenience 
of its passage to those whose prov ince 
it was to dispense the patronage of 
government. Four years later, Eldon 
was found o cupying the same hostile 
attitude towards a bill sent up from the 
Commons to “ suspend, until the next 
session, the granting of offices in rever- 
sion,” a similar suspension act having 


been passed in the preceding session. 
In the course of the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech, he said: 


“The noble earl talked of the wisdom 
of the other House of Parliament. It 
was a wonderfully wise way of legisla- 
ting, truly, after their lordships had six 
times re jected a permanent bill on this 
subject, to send them up annually a bill 
of suspension, with the evident view even- 
tually to force the whole measure.” 


From which statement it appears, that 
while the people had been calling for 
more than four years for protection from 
the abuse of such a privilege by the 
government, Eldon had as ste adily re- 
sisted their call, and treated the repeti- 
tion of their complaints as additional 
ground for re sje cting their pe titions. 

But that our readers may witness 
Eldon’s statesmanship and philanthropy 
most harmoniously blended, we beg to 
direct their attention to his ever consis- 
tent and inflexible heathenism upon the 
subject of capital punishments. This 
branch of the criminal law had begun 
to receive much attention through the 
active zeal of Bentham, and Romilly, 
and Brougham, and their less distin- 
guished associate reformers, who wire 
striving to mitigate in some measure its 
brutal severity ; and in 1810, Romilly 
had carried through the lower house, a 
bill to abolish the punishment of death 
in cases of privately stealing to the 
amount of five shillin gs in a shop. 
When the bill came to the House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor in a lenethy 
speech opposed the whole principle of 
the reform, and the philosophy on which 
the movement was based. 

In the following year, he spoke at 
length against a bill which went to re- 
mit the capital part of the penalty for 
privately stealing to the value of 40s. 
in a dwelling house. 

Upon the second reading of a similar 
bill in 1818, the Chancellor declared 
that his objection to its principle was un- 
changed. 

In 1830, he opposed the abolition of 
capital punishment “for the forgery of 
negotiable securities, stock transfers, or 
stock receipts,” on the ground that this 
‘* was not an offence to be treated light- 
ly”’—certainly an acute and learned dis- 
tinction to take between this and other 
offences against man’s social rights. 

In 1832, this subject was presented 
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again to the House of Lords by the 
Lower House, in a bill for abolishing 


the punishment cf death in cases of 


horse stealing and stealing to the value 
of £5 in a dwelling house. “ Accord- 
ing to his experience, the fear of death 
did very often operate to prevent the 
commission of those crimes against 
which it was directed.”” To prove this 
certainly not very startling or nove 2] 
proposition, he proceeds to invoke his 
professional experience, and proves his 
proposition with all the success that 
might be expected, considering the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, but entirely 
fergetting that his proposition was not 
atall quod erat demonstrandum. He was 
eighty-one years of age at this time 
and ve ry much broken, we are bound to 
say in his justification ; though we look 
in vaiu for any symptom of an excuse 
for the dilige nt and almost fiendish ob- 
stinacy, with which he threw himself in 
the way of all the efforts of much wiser 
and better men than himself, to amelio- 
rate this criminal code for the twenty 
years previous. 

We fear we fatigue our re ade rs by 
these details, but it should be borne in 


mind that Eldon was at the head of 


the government, or attached to it, 
during very nearly all his parliamen- 
tary life, and conse quently that in near- 
ly every leading measure with which 
his name is associated, his poli; y was 
sustained by daunting majorities; and 
we present these de tails at some length, 
that our readers may know how much 
evil may be accomplished by a single 
statesman without rendering his name 
infamous among men, and without 
bringing upon him any of the penalties 
of the criminal code of his country, 
which would hurry a man to the gal- 
lows for stealing a hat. 

This sketch would be very imperfect 
without some notice of Eldon’s judicial 
delays, which were so notorious as to 
have made his name a byeword among 
the members of the bar. We shall 
plead the notoriety of this feature of his 
judicial career, and the length to which 
our strictures have already extended, 
for being very brief upon this part of his 
public life, doubtless far more fruitful of 
iniquity and distress than any other un- 
der which England groaned for about 
twenty years, and which shows how, in 
the felicitous language of Sidney Smith, 
«“ Lord Eldon and the Courtof Chancery 
pressed heavily on mankind.” The re- 
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ception he gave to a motion by Sir Fran- 
cis Burde tt, in the House of Commons, 
«That there is laid before this House 
a list of all causes that have been heard 
by the Lord Chancellor during the last 
eighteen years, wherein judgment has 
not yet been given, specifying the time 
heard,” &c., will exemplify in a mea- 
sure, the nature of the judicial op- 
pression. This order, says Mr. Twiss, 
passed the Commons without a word 
of observation. Would any one think 
of treating such a motion as an act of 
captiousness, intended merely for an- 
noyance and for political effect? So 
Lord Eldon affected to esteem it, and 
resented it with vehemence, in a letter 
to Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, 
of which the following is an extract: 


“I find myself placed in my court, by 
this procee ding, in a state in which itis 
unfit that a Chancellor should be, and, 
with respect to the public, J fear J am 
dvuing very wrong, in letting down the 
dignity and respect due not to me, but 
to the Chancellor, who holds an office 
which should be filled witha person re- 
spected by the public, and protected, if he 
deserves so to be, against resolutions 
which clearly mean to impute or to lay 
the grounds of imputation against him. 
I do assure your Lordship that I have 
every feeling of good will and kind regard 
towards every individual with whom | am 
associated as a servant of his Majesty; 
aud I trust | need not mention what are 
my feelings towards yourselfi—but to all 
of them and to you 1 owe it as a dut y wo 
take care that the abuse thrown upon me 
daily, should not through me affect their 
and. your utility. What obedience to that 
vote might furnish of information with 
respect to my conduct I know not; but if 
it furnished all that I could wish, the 
mischief that must be done betore its 
result could be known is incalculably 
great. That in the course of eighteen 
years, for such is the period to which this 
vote refers, I cannot doubt (I cannot Low- 
ever but hope that the *y may be such as 
my general conduct in office might atone 
for) ‘that there may be many things repre- 
sented as omissions of duty during eiglhit- 
een years which are not such, but which 
it is impossible to find the means at this 
day of satisfactorily accounting for, must 
be obvious. I cannot doubt that the mul- 
tiplicity of my engagements may have 
ect as to some of 





led to omission and neg 
them. 

“ Under these circumstances, my dear 
Lord, I wish very much to know now 
whether the motion of Sir F. B. if it does 
not require renewal, is to be discharged 
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by government by any proceeding when 
the House meets; or if it does req! ire 
renewal, whether it is then to be suffered 
to be renewed without opposition on the 
part of the government. My object in 
secking this now, is that I may so apply 
myself (without engaging further than I 
must iu this new business) to what is de- 
pe nding, as to be able to retire about the 
time of Pa rliament meeting, if the King 
will g 10us ly please to disn niss me, and 
not oo v to leave causes which have been 
heard, to be either heard over again, or 
the judgments of a retired Chancellor to 
be given in fact though not in form, as I 
myself have formerly acted for a retired 
Chancellor. I know well that Sir F.’s 
motion was passed (at least I sincere ly 80 
believe) without ou the part of the go- 
vernment or its friends, any ill will, I can 
almost say without any positive inatten- 
tion | me but by actual surprise (7) 
The effects, however, the evil ettects of it 


are very great, as great as if the causes of 


it were different ; and many have been the 
mortifying inquiries made of me by those 
who do not know how this happened— 
to account for not having as they sup- 
posed, one person in the House of Com- 
mons to say one word against such a pro- 
ceeding ; for of the fact that this was 
effected by st rprise the public cannot be 
conversant. If out of office, I can’t take 
the situation of Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Lords—but I should attend the 
Scotch causes, and I might be voted into 
the chair as a peer. 
“Tam, my dear Lord, 
Most sincere ly, 
“ Your attached friend and servant, 
“ Evpon.” 


It certainly was a piece of unexam- 
led audacity in the House of Commons 


to ask a list of all the arguments of 


eighte ‘en years’ standing, yet undecided, 
in his Lordsh ip *s Court. The gross im- 
pe rtinence of such ¢c urlosity ‘* lambs 
could not forgive, nor worms forget.’ 
Suppose they did wish to re-organize, 
and strengthen the judicial force of the 
Chancery Court, they have no right to 
make his clerks answer questions which 
would subject him to censure. Besides, 
he could do up the arrears if he were 
only kept in Lord Chancellor long 
enough, and the House of Commons 
would attend to their own business. 
Time was all that was required, and 
change, least of all such change as they 
would bring, was most to be deprecated. 

In the foregoing letter our readers 
may judge Chancellor Eldon out of his 
own mouth; in the following case they 
may judge him out of the mouth of his 





biographer ; for the latter admits all the 
facts in the following letter which are 
material to the case, barring the death 
from a broken heart. It is from the 
Solicitor of one of the parties, in the 
case of Ware vs. Harwood, to the 
Chancellor : 


“ Ware vs. Harwood.—My Lord— 
My clients have great reason to coi nplain 
of the great injury suffered by them in 
consequence of these causes not keeping 
their station at the head of your Lord- 
ship’s paper, agreeably to your Lordship’s 
order, repeatedly given in my hearing. 
It is now nearly seven years since they 
have been waiting for your Lordship's 
jud; gments; and upwards of two years ago 
‘the *y had arrived at the top of the paper, 
at which place I humbly entreat they may, 
until you can decide upon them, remain. 
There is a fund of £10,000 and upwards 
locked up in Court until your Lordship 
decides in these causes, and it is, there- 
fore, matter of importance to my un- 
fortunate clients that your Lordship’s 
decision may not be delayed by the cir- 
cumstances to whic h I have above alluded. 
It is painful to me to state to your Lord- 
ship that I have learnt from authority 
Which I have no reason to doubt, that the 
infant for whose benefit these suits were 
instituted, twenty years ago, died of a 
broken heart, on account of being kept 
out of his property, and that | have to 
contend against the bitter feelings of his 
relations. Under these distressing cir- 
cumstances, knowing that your Lordship 
will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
thus addressing you, and which nothing 
but the imperious necessity of the case 
would have induced me to have done. I 
have the honor, &¢.” 


The Edinburgh Review of October, 
1823, after giving this letter, proceeds 
thus: 


The Solicitor was immediately sent 
fur to the private room of the Chancellor, 
and attendances on his Lordship upon 
this very singular and special mission 
vere charged in the bill of costs, one 
item of which ran in the following form: 
‘ To attendance upon his Lordship in his 
private room, when his Lordship begged 
for farther indulgence till to-morrow.’ 
The thing went on, his Lordship, having 
begged and obtained farther respite, was 
as good as his word, and with the spur in 


his side made a decree.” 


Mr. Twiss has no defence for this 
which does not substantially admit all 
the facts. We need not say that the 
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facts being admitted, the charge admits 
of no defenc e. . 
Again: we quote from Mr. 'Twiss. 


«“ The Chancery Commission of 1824 
brought to public notice another instance 
of a judgment unreasonably delayed, 
of which it may be proper very briefly 
to state the circumstances. It was in 
the case of Erskine v. Garthshore, men- 
tioned by Mr. Leake, on his examina- 
tion before that Commission. From 
November, 1816, when the Chancellor 
heard it, expressing his opinion and 
promising to give the judgment in form 
within a few days, the parties had 
allowed the matter to sleep until 1820 ; 
and as the Chancellor had at the hearing 
intimated his view, which was generally 
found to satisfy the parties without a 
formal judgment, there had been no 
great reason to suppose that the formal 
judgment would ever be called for. On 
this occasion, however, the matter was 
not destined to adjust itself after the 


usual fashion ; for in May, 1820, Mr. 
Leake, who was himself one of the 
solicitors in the cause, wrote to the 
Chancellor ‘humbly entreating’ his 
Jordship’s judgment. Meanwhile the 
papers having been removed (it does not 


appear how or when) from the table 
which the Chancellor allotted to his un- 
finished judgments, he had dismissed 
the cause from his mind as one that had 
been settled between the parties them- 
selves. He wrote the following answer 


to Mr. Leake: 


“Tn the case of Erskine v. Gartbs 
shore, the papers were long ago taken 
from my table. I have desired Mr. Hand 
(an official attendant of Lord Eldon) to 
make an inquiry for them; and, under- 
standing from your note that I have been 

mistaken jn supposing that that cause was 
arranged, as soon as | get the papers I 
will dispose of it. 

“« Yours with much respect, 
‘ Epox.” 


‘It should seem that the papers were 
never recovered; for, at the time of 
Mr. Leake’s examination in 1825, the 
judgment had not been given, which, 
after such an application, it would 
have been (as in the instance of Ware 
v. Harwood) if the materials for it had 
not; been extinct.” 


This excuse may seem less satisfac- 
tory to some of our readers than it ap- 
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peared in the eyes of the illustrious 
Chancellor and his faithful biographer, 
We will remark, however, that it has 
been esteemed of sufficient weight to 
constitute a prece dent even in a court 
of our own country in later times. An 
illustrious judge of this city—yet bear. 
ing his garlands and judic ial robes about 
him, doubtless with Eldon’s suffici “ing 
example before his eyes—lost the pa- 
pers in a case by which the counsel] 
were kept waiting ‘months and years for 
a decision. One day, his servant in 
getting some wood from the pile, disco- 
vered the long-lost papers, and brought 
them to his Honor, who sagaciously re- 
marked on returning them, with his ex- 
planation, to the counsel, ** So you see 
they wern’t lost, for I was sure to burn 
down to them.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Twiss 
considers the Chancellor fully defend- 
ed in this transaction by the fact that 
“atthe hearing he had intimated his 
view, which was generally found to sa- 
tisfy the parties without a formal judg- 
and therefore, that “there had 
been no great reason to suppose that 
the formal judgment would ever be call- 
ed for.” The practitione ‘rs in his court 
seemed pretty well to understand his 
= rdship's habits, when the y went off 

tisfied with an intimation of his views 
P sen are said sometimes to be onto: 
fied when the y have enough, and some- 


ment,” 


time when they have all they can 
get. The latte r is the kind of satisfac- 
tion we presume to which Mr. Twiss 
refers, and which Lord Eldon was 
mostly in the habit of granting to his 
suitors. 

It has been so much the custom 
abroad to answer every charge against 


Eldon’s judicial delays by invoking his 
“‘ spotless integrity,” that we feel justi- 
fied in presenting to our readers the sen- 
timents entertained and expressed on 
this subject by some of his conte m po- 
raries who were fully responsible for 
what they said, and who neither spoke 
heedlessly nor without regard for the 
great fame which they impeached. 
The writer, it is true, makes no distinct 
charge, but he provokes inferences 
which at this distance of time we are 
prepared to adopt as demonstrated con- 
clusions : 


“‘ But it seems that the ‘spotless inte- 
grity’ of the Lord Chancellor is universal- 
ly admitted. If, by this, is meant, as we 
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understand it, that, in pronouncing his 
judgments, he stands free from all suspi- 
‘ion of personal corruption, the compli- 
ment is surely of a very homely texture. 
That which is common to so many can no 
longer operate as a distinction. If, as 
there is too much reason for believing, 
that judges of former times did not stand 
clear in their great office, that fashion of 
depravity at least has long since passed 
away. ‘lo doubt of Lord Bacon’s lamen- 
table infection is, we fear, hopeless and 
impossible ; yet was such conduct, even 
in those days, distinguished by its singu- 
larity, and stigmatized as an exception; 
while the admirers of Bacon, if they are 
compelled to admit that sordid vice 
which condemns hin as the meanest of 
mankind, find a refuge for his character 
in his nobler qualities, and appeal to all 
posterity that he was also the wisest and 
the greatest. Even Jeffries, it has been 
observed, where he was not disturbed and 
hindered by the influence of the Court, 
which was then, it seems, the prevailing 
stumbling-block, and where the parties, 
Samuel Smith and Joseph Jones, had no 
more properties of attraction or repulsion 
than the letters of which their names 
were composed, was himself an upright 
judge. Every age has its peculiar habits 
and manners, and a train of thinking, in 
a great degree, conformable to them ; and 
that which nobody imagines can possibly 
be done, becomes in a little time, moral- 
ly speaking, impossible. To aftirm of the 
learned judges of the land, from the 
Chancellor downwards in these our days, 
that they have not an ‘itching palm *>— 
that they do not ‘take provoking gold in 
either hand ’—that when they are hold- 
ing the scales of justice, they do not al- 
low the instrument of corruption to be 
cast into either to falsify the account,—is 
indeed, true, but, as a subject of com- 
mendation, is about as appropriate and 
select as it would be to affirm, of a man 
of the first condition and character in the 
country, that he can walk up and down 
St. James’s, or (what perhaps would be 
more to the purpose) Lombard street, 
twice a day, without ever attempting to 
thrust his hand into a single pocket. To 
feel, that however (unfortunately for the 
other part of his character) he may be in 
the cabinet a politician, he is a lawyer 
on the seat of judgment, and to act accord- 
ingly :—to look down, from that great 
elevation to which his merit or his for- 
tune has raised him, upon the subjected 
profession with care, and watchfulness, 
and impartiality :—to cultivate that pro- 
fession to which, whatever others may 
think of it, he owes all his honors and 
all his prosperity, and to advance it, 
if possible, in credit, and dignity, and 
public esteem :—to deal with every man, 
placed under his great and absolute pow- 


er, according to his merits, and according 
to his merits only:—to chase away the 
assiduities of interest, and the importuni- 
ties of power, if they should attempt to 
traverse the even and lofty tenor of his 
course :—to obtain a noble victory over 
jealousies, and animosities, and resent- 
meuts, if such should assail him, and to 
render the transcendant dignity of the 
officer superior to the natural, and, there- 
fore, inevitable frailties of the man. 
This, in our humble apprehension,—this 
is the only integrity that should be spoken 
of as honorable to a Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. Of the twopenny 
integrity, more common infinitely than 
copper coin, and therefore less valuable, 
which has not only never been denied, 
but has never come into question, we 
shall, for that reason, say no more.” —Ed. 
Rev., 182 


I space permitted we should have 
been glad to have touched upon many 
other points in Lord Eldon’s career, not 
less salient than those we have already 
indicated. In particular, we would 
have referred to his poltroonery under 
the imputations of Pitt, in 1804, about 
the formation of the Pitt ministry, and 
also during the debate in the House of 
Commons on his attack made from the 
woolsack upon Abercromby’s veracity. 
We should have noticed the roasting he 
received in the House of Lords for fix- 
ing the Great Seal to Bills during the 
King’s insanity. His base desertion of 
Queen Caroline to whom he was bound 
by every personal and professional con- 
sideration—to become the servile in- 
strument of her royal oppressor. His 
appointment of Sir Wilham Garrow as 
Attorney General and Judge in the 
Court of Exchequer, whose professional 
qualifications he himself made a scoff 
of. His affectations about the fatigues 
of office, and his disinclination thereto, 
in connexion with the childish mortifi- 
cation he expressed at not being mvited 
to take part in the Wellington Minis- 
try in 1828, when he was in his 77th 
year. 

But it is idle to proceed with a cata- 
logue to which we could not give inter- 
est or variety. We could present no- 
thing that could deepen or vary the im- 
pression which the preceding facts 
should leave upon every honest mind. 
We have looked in vain through all 
these records for anything to mitigate 
our indignation at Eldon’s settled and 
inexorable hostiity to every measure 
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of public policy, having more the hap- 

yiness of mankind than of himself for 
its object ; to excuse the cold and heart- 
less indifference with which he wit- 
nessed the misery and wretehedness 
about him, without a pulse of sympathy 
beating, or a finger for assistance being 
raised to afford relief. 

Occupying a public station of more 
influence and power than was enjoyed 
by almost any other living man, instead 
of using it to increase and extend the 
happiness of his kind, he makes it ever 
the instrument of his consuming sel fish- 
ness, and like a political Juggernaut, 
rides over the hearts and happiness of 
millions of his fellow beings to satisfy 
his insatiable and unscrupulous ambi- 
tion. ‘T'oo narrow-minded to embrace 
the interests of the race in his own, and 
too mean to tolerate a policy in which 
his own was not consulted; he always 
resisted any measure tending, even in 
principle, to recognize the happinsss of 
man, as the end of legislation. 

Decent, cold, cunning, cowardly, and 
cruel, he would plant himself beside a 
measure he dislixed like the serpent in 
the garden, fast by the tree of life, and 
with his wiles and corrupting whispers, 
thwart the purposes and the efforts of 
men whose shoe-latchets he was not 
worthy to unloose. 

One word more and we have done. 
There are more Eldons in the world 
than Mr. Twiss has written the life 
of. We have them in our own coun- 
try, and in every party and sect of 
politics and religion. They are called 
prudent and safe men. They usually 


spring from poverty rather by mean- 
ness than talent, and become rich, and 
cut all their relatives and acquaintances 

less wealthy than themselves ; they are 
generally officers of some church and 


Eldon. 
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of sundry benevolent societies, to which 
institutions their charity will shine, ag 
we are told charity should, conspicuous 
above all other virtues, while at the 
same time they have perhaps, a mother 
or a sister elsewhere, daily eating the 
bread of another’s bounty. The *yY are 
overbearing to the poor, while from the 
rich they bear all things. In politics 
they are conservative. They like low 
taxes but liberal monopolies, sound cur- 
rency but high interest, and are always 
ready, whe ther in re ligion or politics, 


“To compound for sins they are in- 
clined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Offences egainst poverty they think 
much more serious than those against 
the person. Capital punishments they 
believe to be necessary to the very ex- 
istence of man in society, and imprison- 
ment for debt indispensable to his pros- 
perity and virtue. They foresee ale 
chy in every popular demonstration, and 
public ruin in every reform. In short 
they bear the same relation to society 
that the ris inertia does to matter. 
7 hey have always to be overcome be- 
fore there ean be any progress. They 
are the natural enemies of the philan- 
thropist and reformer, and the most in- 
cessant vigilance is necessary to guard 
against their machinations. Our deep 
sense of this truth must be eur excuse 
for devoting so must space to the dis- 
section of one who is eminently an 
archetype of this most noxious order of 
men, though of a foreign nation and less 
than a first rate man; and though his 
life and labors, when fairly weighed and 
balanced, may be looked upon by the 
eyes of finite intelligence as a curse 
rather than a benefaction. 
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REVENGE AND REQUITAL 


A TALE OF A MURDERER ESCAPED. 


BY WALTER WHITMAN. 


Tat section of Nassau-street which 
runs into the great mart of New York 
brokers and stock-jobbing, has for a long 
time been much occupied by praction- 
ers of the law. Tolerably well known 
amid this class some years since, was 
Adam Covert, a middle aged man of 
rather limited means, who, to tell the 
truth, gained more by trickery than he 
did in the legitimate and honorable ex- 
ercise of his profession. He was atall, 
bilious-faced widower; the father of 
two children; and had lately been 
seeking to better his fortunes by a rich 
marriage. But somehow or other his 
wooing did not seem to thrive well, and, 
with pe rhaps one exception, the law- 
yer’s prospects in the matrimonial way 
were hopelessly gloomy ; 

Among the early clients of Mr. Co- 
vert, had been a distant relative, named 
Marsh, who, dying somewhat suddenly, 
left his son and daughter, and some lit- 
tle property to the care of Covert, un- 
under a will drawn up by that gentleman 
dimself. At no time caught without 
his eyes open, the sieheline lawyer, aid- 
el by much sad confusion in the emer- 
gency which had caused his services to 
be called for, and disguising his object 
under a cloud of technicalities, inserted 
provisions in the will giving himself an 
almost arbitrary control over the prop- 
erty and over those for whom it was 
designed. This control was even made 
to extend beyond the time when the 
children would arrive at mature age. 
The son, Philip, a spirited and high- 
tempered fellow, had some time since 
passed that age. Esther, the girl, a 
plain and somewhat devotional young 
woman, was in her nineteenth year. 

Having such power over his wards, 
Covert did not scruple ope nly to use 
his advantage, in pressing his claims 
as a suitor for Esther’s hand. Since 
the death of Marsh, the property he 
left, which had been in real estate, and 
was to be divided equally betwee on the 
brother and sister, had risen to’ very 
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considerable value ; and Esther's share 
was, to a man in Covert’s situation, a 
prize very well worth seeking. In all 
this time, while really owning a re- 
spectable income, the young orphans 
often felt the want of the smallest sums 
of money, and Esther, on Philip’s ac- 
count, was more than once driven to 
various contrivances—the pawn-shop, 
sales of her own little luxuries, and 
the like, to furnish him with means. 

Though she had frequently shown 
her guardian unequivocal ev idence of 
her aversion, Esther continued to suffer 
from his persecutions, until one day he 
proceeded farther and was more press- 
ing than usual. She possessed some of 
her brother’s mettlesome temper, and 
gave him an abrupt and most decided 
refusal. With dignity she exposed the 
baseness of his conduct, and forbade 
him ever again me ntioning marria ge to 
her. He retorted bitte rly, vaunted his 
hold on her and Philip, and swore an 
oath that unless she became his wife, 
they should both thenceforward be pen- 
niless. Losing his habitual self-con- 
trol in his exasperation, he even added 
insults such as women never receives 
from any one deserving the name of 
man, and at his own convenience left 
the house. That day, Philip returned 
to New York. after an absence of se- 
veral weeks on the business of a mer- 
cantile house in whose employment he 
had lately engaged. 

Toward the latter part of the same 
afternoon, Mr. Covert was sitting in his 
office, in Nassau-street, busily at 
work, when a knock at the door an- 
nounced a visitor, and directly after- 
ward young Marsh entered the room. 
His face exhibited a peculiar pallid ap- 
pearance that did not strike Covert at 
all agreeably, and he called his clerk 
from an adjoining room, and gave him 
something to do at a desk near by. 

“TI wish to see you alone, Mr. Co- 
vert, if convenient,” said the new co- 
mer. 
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“We can talk quite well enough 
where we are,” answered the lawyer : 
** indeed, I don’t know that I have any 
leisure to talk at all, for just now J am 
very much pressed with busine SS. 

But I must speak to you,” rejoined 
Philip sternly, “ at least I must say one 
thing, and that is, Mr. Corvet, that you 
are a villain !” 

“ Tnsolent!”” exclaimed the lawyer, 
rising behind the table and pointing to 
the door ; ; * Do yousee that, sir? Let 
one minute longer find you the other 
side of it, or your feet may reach the 
landing by a quicker method than usual. 
Begone, sir!” 

Such a threat was the more harsh to 
Philip, for he had rather high-strung 
feelings of honor. He grew almost 
livid with suppressed aguny. 

“‘T will see you again very soon,” 
said he, in a low but distinct manner, 
his lips trembling as he spoke ; and he 
turned at once and left the office. 

The incidents of the rest of that 
pleasant summer day left little impres- 
sion on the young man’s mind. He 
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roamed to and fro without any object or 
destination. Along South-street, and 
by Whitehall, he watched w ih er 
eye *s the movements of t pping, 
and the loading and schiada g a car- 
goes; and listened to the merry heaye- 
yo of the sailors and stevedores. There 
are son.e minds upon which great ex- 
citement produces the singular effect of 
uniting two utterly inconsistent facul- 
ties—a sort of cold. apathy, and a sharp 
sensitiveness to all that is guin 7 on at 
the same time. Philip's was one of this 
sort; he noticed the various differences 
in the apparel of a gang of wharf-labor- 
ers; turned over in his brain whether 
they received wages enough to keep 
them comfortable, and their famiiies 
also—and if they had families or not, 
which he tried to tell by their looks. In 
such petty reflections the daylight 
passed away. And all the while the 
master wish of Philip’s thoughts was a 
desire to see the lawyer Covert. For 
what purpose he himself was by no 
means clear. 


II. 


Nightfall came at last. Still, how- 
ever, the young man did not direct his 
steps homeward. He felt more calm, 
however, and entering an eating-house 
ordered something for his supper, which, 
when it was brought to him, he merely 
tasted and strolled forth again. There 
was a kind of gnawing sensation of 
thirst within him yet, and as he passed 
a hotel, he bethought him that one little 
glass of spirits would, perhaps, be just 
the thing. He drank, and hour after 
hour wore away unconsciously ; he 
drank not one glass, but three or four, 
and strong glasses they were to him, 
for he was habitually abstemious. 

It had been a hot day and evening, 
and when Philip, at an advanced period 
of the night emerged from the bar-room 
into the street, he found that a thunder- 
storm had just commenced. He reso- 
lutely walked on, however, although at 
every step it grew more and more blus- 
tering. 

The rain now poured down a cata- 
ract; the shops were all shut: few of 
the street lamps were lighted; and 
there was little except the frequent 
flashes of lightning to show him his 
When along about half the 


way. 


length of Chatham-street, which lay in 
the direction he had to take, the momen- 
tary fury of the tempest, forced him to 
turn aside into a sort of shelter formed 
by the corners of the deep entrance to a 
Jew pawnbroker’s shop there. Sie had 
hardly drawn himself in osely as 
possible when the lightning revealed to 
him that the opposite corner of the nook 
was tenanted also. 

‘*A sharp rain this,’ 


as cl 


, 


said the other 


occupant, who simultaneously beheld 
Philip. 
The voice sounded to the young 


man’s ears a note which almost made 
him sober again. It w y the 
voice of Adam Covert. He made some 
commonplace reply, and waited for a 


was certain! 


flash of lightning to show him the 
stranger's face. It came, and he saw 
that his companion was, indeed, his 
guardian. 

Phitip Marsh had drank de: ply —(let 


us plead all that may be possible to you, 
stern moralist.) Upon his mind came 
swarming, and he could not drive them 
away, thoughts of all those insults his sis- 
ter had told him of, and the bitter words 
Covert had spoken to her; he reflected, 
too, on the injuries Esther as well as 
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himself had received, and were still 
likely to receive, at the hands of that 
bold, bad man—how mean, selfish, and 
unprinc ipl d was his character—what 
base and cruel advantages he had taken 
of many poor pe ople, entangled in his 
power, and of how much wrong and 
suflering he had been the author, and 
might be again through future years. 
The very turmoil of the elements, the 
harsh roll of the thunder, the vindictive 
beating of the rain, and the fierce glare 
of the wild fluid that seemed to riot inthe 
ferocity of the storm around him, kin- 
dled a strange sympathetic fury in the 
young man’s mind. Heaven itself (so 
deranged were his imaginings) appear- 
ed to have provided a fitting scene and 
time for a deed of retribution, which to 
his disordered passion half wore the 
semblance of a divine justice. He re- 
membered not the ready solution to be 
found in Covert’s pre ‘ssure of business 
which had no doubt kept him later than 
usual; but fancied some mysterious in- 
tent in the ordaining that he should be 
there, and that they two should thus 
meet at that untimely hour. All this 
whirl of influencescame over Philip with 
startling quickness at that horrid mo- 
ment. He stepped to the side of his 
guardian. 

' * Ho!” said he, “ have we met so 
soon, Mr. Covert? You traitor to my 
dead father—robber of his children !— 
scoundred !—wretch! I fear to think 
on what | think now !" 

The lawyer’s natural effrontery did 
not desert him. 

“ Unless you'd like to spend a night 
in the watch-house, young gentleman,” 
said he, after a short pause, “ move on. 
Your father was a weak man, I re- 
member ; as for his son, his own wicked 
heart is his worst foe. I have never 
done wrong to either—that I can eay, 
and swear it!’ 

“ Insolent liar!” exclaimed Philip, 
his eyes flashing out sparks of fire in 
the darkness. 

Covert made no reply except a cool, 
contemptuous laugh. 

This stung the excited young man 
to double fury. He sprang upon the 


lawyer, and clutched him by the neck- 
cloth. 

“Take it then!” he cried hoarsely, 
for his throat was impeded by the fiend- 
ish rage which in that black hour pos- 
sessed the wretched young man. “ You 
are not fit to live!” 


He dragged his guardian to the 
earth, and fell crushingly upon him, 
choking the shriek the poor victim bat 


just began to utter. Then, with mon- 


strous imprecations, he twisted a tight 
knot around the gasping creature’s 
neck, drew a clasp-knife from his pock- 
et, and touching the spring, the long 
sharp blade, too eager for its bloody 
work, flew open. 

During the lullof the storm, the last 
strength of the prostrate man burst 
forth into one short loud cry of agony. 
At the same instant the arm of the 
murderer thrust the blade once, twice, 
thrice deep in his enemy’s bosom! Not 
a minute had passed since that fatal, 
exasperating laugh,—but the deed was 
done, and the instinctive thought which 
came at once to the guilty one, was a 
thought of fear and escape. 

In the unearthly pause which follow- 
ed, Philip’s eyes gave one long search- 
ing sweep in every direction above and 
around him. Above! God of the all- 
seeing eye! What, and who was that 
white figure there ? 

““Forbear! In Jehovah's nome for- 
bear !” cried a shrill but clear ond melo- 
dious voice, 

It was as if some accusing spirit had 
come down to bear witness against the 
deed of blood. Leaning far out of an 
upper window, appeared a white-dra- 
peried shape, its face possessed of a 
wonderful youthful beauty. Long vivid 
glows of lightning gave Philip a full 
opportunity to see as clearly as though 
the sun had been shining at noon-day. 
One hand of the figure was raised up- 
ward in a deprecating attitude, and his 
large bright black eyes bent down upon 
the scene below with an expression of 
horror and shrinking pain. Such hea- 
venly looks, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, filled Philip’s heart 
with awe. 

“ O, if it is not yet too late,” spoke 
the youth again, “ spare him! In 
God’s voice I command, ‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder!’ ” 

The words rang like a knell in the 
ear of the terror-stricken and already 
remorseful Philip. Springing from the 
body, he gave a second glance up and 
down the ‘walk, which was totally lone- 
some and deserted; then crossing into 
Reade street, he made his fearful way 
in a state half of stupor, half bewilder- 
ment, by the nearest avenues to his 
home. 


as 


et yo 
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Ill. 


When the corpse of the murdered 
lawyer was found in the morning, and 
the officers of justice commenced their 
inquiry, suspicion immediately fell upon 
Philip, and he was arrested. “The most 
rigorous search, however, brought to 
light nothing at all implicating the 
young man, except his visit to Covert's 
office, the evening before, and his angry 
language there. "That was by no means 
enough to fix so heavy a charge upon 
him. 

The second day afterward, the whole 
business came before the ordinary judi- 
cial tribunal, in order that Philip might 
be either committed for the crime or 
discharged. The testimony of Mr. Co- 
vert’s clerk stood alone. One of his 
employers, who, believing in his inno- 
cence, had deserted him not in this 
crisis, had provided him with the ablest 
criminal counsel in New York. The 
proof was declared entirely insufficient, 
and Philip was discharged. 

The crowded court-room made way 
for him as he came out; hundreds of 
curious looks fixed upon his features, 
and many a jibe passed upon him. But 
of all that arena of human faces, he saw 
only one—a sad, pale, black-eyed one, 
cowering in the centre of the rest. He 
had seen that face twice before—the 
first time as a warning spectre—the 
second time in prison, immediately after 
his arrest—now for the last time! 
This young stranger—this son of a 
scorned and persecuted race—coming 
to the court-room to perform an unhap- 
py duty, with the intention of testifying 
to what he had seen, melted at the sight 
of Philip’s bloodless cheek, and of his 
sister’s convulsive throbs, and forbore 
witnessing against the murderer. Shall 
we applaud or condemn him? Let 
every reader answer the question for 
himself. 

That afternoon Philip left New York. 
His friendly employer owned a small 
farm some miles up the Hudson, and 
until the excitement of the affair was 
over, he advised the young man to go 
thither. Philip thankfully accepted the 
proposal, made a few preparations, took 
a hurried leave of Esther, with a sad 
foreboding, which indeed proved true, 
that he should see her no more on earth, 
and by nightfall was settled in his new 
ahode. 


And how, think you, rested Philip 
Marsh that night! Res/ed indeed! 
O, if those who clamor so much fot 
the halter and the scaflold to punish 
crime, could have seen that sight, they 
might have learned a_ lesson the n! 
Four days had elapsed since he that 
lay tossing upon the bed there, had 
slumbered. Not the slightest intermis- 
sion had come to his ‘awakened and 


tensely strung sense, during those 
frightful days. And now, O, pitying 
Heaven, if he could only lose his re- 


morse in one little hour of wholesome 
repose ! 

Disturbed waking dreams came to 
him, as he thought what he might do to 
gain his lost peace. Far, far away 
would he go! ! The cold roll of the mur- 
dered man’s eye, as it turned up its last 
glanc e into his face—the shrill excla- 
mation of pain—all the unearthly vivid- 
ness of the posture, motions, and looks 
of the dead—the warning voice from 
above—pursued him like tormenting 
furies, and were never absent from his 
mind, asleep or awake, that long weary 
night! Anything, any place, to es- 
cape such horrid companionship! He 
would travel inland—hire himself to do 
hard drudgery upon some farm—work 
incessantly through the wide summer 
days, and thus force nature to bestow 
oblivion upon his senses, at least a little 
while now and then. He would fiy on, 
on, on, until, amid different scenes and 
a new life, the old memories were rub- 
bed entirely out. He would fight brave- 
ly in himself for peace of mind. For 
peace he would labor and struggle— 
for peace he would pray ! 

At length, after a feverish slumber of 
some thirty or forty minutes, the un- 
happy youth, waking with a nervous 
start, raised himself in bed, and saw the 
blessed day-light beginning to dawn. 
He felt the sweat trickling down his 
naked breast; the sheet where he had 
lain was quite wet with it. Dragging 
himself wearily, he opened the window. 

Ah! that good morning air—how it 
refreshed him—how he leaned out, and 
drank in the fragrance of the blossoms 
below, and almost for the first time in 
his life felt how beautifully indeed God 
had made the earth, and that there was 
wonderful sweetness in mere existence! 
And amidst the thousand mute mouths 
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and eloquent eyes, which appeared as it 
were to look up and speak in every di- 
rection, he almost fancied so many invi- 
tations to come forth, and be among 
them. Not without effort, for he was 
very weak, he dressed himself, and is- 
sued forth into the open air. 

Clouds of pale gold and transparent 
crimson draperied the eastern sky, but 
the sun, whose face gladdened them 
into all that glory, was not yet above 
the horizon. It was a time and place 
of such rare, such Eden-like beauty! 
Philip paused at the summit of an up- 
ward slope, and gazed around him. 
Some few miles off, he could see a gleam 
of the Hudson river—and above it, a 
spur of those rugged cliffs that are 
scattered along its western shores. 
Nearer by were cultivated fields. The 
clover grew richly there, the young 
grain bent to the early breeze, and the 
air was filled with an intoxicating 
perfume from the neighboring apple- 
orchards, snowy in their luxunant 
ploom. At his side was the large well- 
kept garden of his host, in which were 
many pretty flowers, grass-plots, and a 


wide avenue of noble trees. As Philip 
gazed, the holy calming power of Nature 
—the invisible spirit of so much beauty, 
and so much innocence, melted into his 
soul. The disturbed passions and the 
feverish conflict subsided. He even felt 
something like that envied peace ot 
mind—a sort of joy even in the presence 
of all the unmarred goodness. It was 
as fair to him, guilty though he had 
been, as to the purest of the pure. No 
accusing frowns saw he in the face ot 
the flowers, or in the green shrubs, and 
the branches of the trees. They, more 
forgiving than mankind, and distinguish- 
ing not between the children of darkness 
and the children of light—they at least 
treated him with gentleness. Was he, 
then, a being so accursed? Involun- 
tarily, he bent over a branch of red 
roses, and took them softly between his 
hands, those murderous blo “ly hands! 
But the red roses neither withered nor 
smelled less fragrant. And as the 
young man kissed them, and dropped a 
tear upon them, it seemed to him that 
he had found pity and sympathy from 
heaven itself. 


IV. 


After desolating the cities of the 
eastern world, the dreaded Cholera made 
its appearance on our American shores. 
In New York, hardly had the first few 
cases occurred, when thousands of the 
inhabitants precipitately left town, and 
sought safety in the neighboring country 
districts. For various reasons. how- 
ever, large numbers still remained. 
While fear drove away so many—pov- 
erty, quite as stern a force, also com- 
pelled many to stay where they were. 
The desire of gain, too, made a large 
number continue their business as usual, 
for composition was narrowed down, 
and profits were large. Besides these, 
there was, of the number who remained, 
still another class, every name among 
whom is brightly kept in the records 
writ by God’s angels. These were the 
men and women, heedless of their own 
small comfort, who went out amid the 
diseased, the destitute, and the dying, 
like merciful spirits—wiping the drops 
from hot brows, and soothing the 
agony of cramped limbs—speaking 
words of consolation to many a despair- 
ing creature, who would else have been 
vanquished by his soul’s weakness alone 


—and treading softly but quickly from 
bedside to bedside, with those little 
offices which are so grateful to the sick, 
but which can so seldom be obtained 
from strangers. O, Charity and Love! 
sister throbbings in the heart of great 
Humanity ! Sweetly, but ever surely, 
step you forth from the very tempest of 
those horrors, which whirl away by 
wholesale man’s virtue and his life! 
Even in carnage and pestilence, sad 
fruits of the evil that will work from 
ourselves—when hate, selfishness, and 
all monstrous vice threaten to beat 
the good utterly out of mortal hearts— 
the Genius of Perfection which our 
Maker gave us, springs up loftily and 
cheerfully from the ruin, and laughs to 
scorn the taunts of those malignant 
fiends, who please themselves in the 
depression of our better nature! Yes: 
then, to cancel the weight of wickedness, 
appear large deeds of devotion and 
love ;—then come forth heroes of charity 
and brotherly kindness, whose meek 
courage is greater than the courage of 
war ;—then favorite messengers of hea- 
ven enter into the hearts of noble 
women, who go forth and relieve the 
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scene of its sombre gloom, like lamps at 
night. And though the number be few, 
their sum of holiness affords a leaven 
large enough for the freshness and 
healthiness of an otherwise unwhole- 
some world! Ye true sons and daugh- 
ters of Christ! I bow before you with a 
reverence I never pay either to earthly 
rank or intellectual majesty ! 

Such, during the cholera season in 
New York, was the character of a 
small and sacred band who, with no 
union except the union of that sublimest 
of impulses, good will to man, went 
wherever they could find themselves 
needed or useful. One among them 
seemed even more ardent and devoted 
than the rest. Wherever the worst 
cases of the contagion were to be found. 
he also was to be found. In noisome 
alleys and foul rear-buildings. in damp 
cellars and hot garrets, thither came he 
with food, medicine, gentle words, and 
gentle siniles. By the head of the 
dying, the sight of his pale calm face 
and his eyes moist with tears of sym- 
pathy, often divested death of its se- 
verest terrors. At midnight hovered he 
over the forms of sick children, hushing 
their fretful cries, solacing them to rest 
with a soft voice, and cooling their hot 
cheeks with his own hands and lips, 
disdainful of the peril he inhaled at 
every breath. At night, too, when not 
occupied with other cares, he went 
prying and peering about, threading 


that dirtiest and wretchedest section of 


the city, between Chatham aud Centre 
streets, pausing frequently, and gazing 
hither and thither. And when his well 
trained ear caught those familiar sounds, 
those wailings of anguish and fear, how 
unerringly would he direct his feet to 
the spot whence they proceeded. There, 
like an unearthly help, vouchsafed from 
above, he would at once take the mea- 
sures experience had proved most effica- 
cious, not seldom finding his reward the 
next day in the recovered safety of his 
patient. 

This messenger of health to many, 
and peace to all, this unwearied, unter- 
rified angel of mercy and charity, was 
Philip Marsh. His heart swelled with 
an engrossing wish to cancel, as far as 
he could, the great outrage he had com- 
mitted on society by taking the life of 
one of its members. A great crime 


sometimes revolutionizes a character. 
For that purpose he would cheerfully 
have endured any pains or privations, 


Revenge and Requital. 
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however severe ; and he rejoiced in al] 
the additional risk he ran, for the preser- 
vation or recovery of those unhappy suf- 
ferers. Jt eveu seemed as if he were 
thus making interest in the Courts of 
Heaven. How many new comers to 
the immortal land must have passed its 
golden arches, with the thought of his 
devoted sympathy fresh within them. 
Who should say he was not already 
interceded for at the throne of God? 
Late one evening Philip was walk- 
ing slowly home, faint with the labors 
of the day, to gain that repose which 
would fit him for further efforts. His 
course led him through one of those 
iutersect the eastern 
part of Grand street; and in the solemn 
stillness of the time, his attention was 
arrested by the low sobbing of a child 
whose face could be indistinctly seen at 
an open basement window. Philip 
stepped closer, paused, and leaning 


down, saw that it was a young boy. 
“Ww hy are you crying, my ‘little 
son?” said he. 


The child ceased his sobs and looked 
up, but made no answer. 

“Are you alone here?” continued 
Philip. “1s your father or mother sick?” 

$6 My brother is sick,” answered the 
child. “I have no father. He is 
dead.” 

‘Did he die of the cholera, then ?” 

“‘ No,” replied the boy, ‘a bad man 
killed him a year ago.” 

Philip's heart quivered as if some 
harsh instrument had cut intoit. A 
dim foreboding, not without joy, too, 
came dreamily to him. 

* What is your name, my poor boy ?” 
he asked. 

* Adam Covert,” said the child. 

And at the same moment Philip was 
down the area steps, and had entered 
the door. 

By the death of Covert, his two chil- 
dren were left without any protector, 
and almost withouta shelter. The law- 
yer’s business was conducted on a plan 
sO entirely without method—the know- 
ledge of its details being confined to 
himself almost exclusively—that it 
would have been difficult for any one to 
realize the smallest sum over the de- 
mands against him. In this state of 
things several rapacious creditors came 
in, and took possession of all that re- 
mained. 

The elder of the two young Coverts 
was a lad of about eighteen, an indus- 
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trious and intelligent youngster, whose 


earnings now sufficed for the support of 


himself and his little brother. They 
rubbed along tolerably well, until the 
coming of the cholera, which broke up 
the boarding-house where they had 
made their home, dispersed the boarders, 
and drove off the frightened landlady 
and her family among some distant 
country relations. The orphans, too 
poor to go with the rest, obtained per- 
mission to occupy the basement of the 
house, and the elder continued his avo- 
cations for a while longer, when uwnfor- 
tunately his business stopped, and of 
course his wages with it. 

The afternoon previous to Philip's 
accidental encounter with the child at 
the window, poor living and a disturbed 
mind had done their work on the un- 
employed lad, and he began to feel the 
symptoms of the prevailing illness. 
There was no aid, no friend, no doctor 
near. He went forth into the street, 
but feared that he might perhaps die 
there upon the public walk, and return- 
ed to his dwelling again, comforting his 
brother as well as he could. 

And now, Philip, thanking the indul- 
gence of God, which had vouchsafed 


him this happiness, was the nurse, the 
friend, and the physician of the sick 
youth. Hardly for a moment stirred he 
from the room. He always carried 
about him the medicines necessary in 
such cases, and here all his experience 
and skill were taxed to their utmost. 

Heaven blessed those exertions, and 
the boy recovered his health again. 

But this was Philip’s crowning act of 
recompense. From the very hour when 
his young patient was beyond danger, 
the over-wearied man began to droop. 
His illness however was not long. He 
wrote a short note to his sister, who was 
many miles away at the house of a dis- 
tant relative—bequeathed his property 
to the boys whom he had made father- 
less—(after the death of Covert, the 
orphans of course received their inhe- 
ritance at once)—and a few hours after- 
ward, calmly passed Philip Marsh 
from the circuit of that life, which, 
young as he was, had been to him little 
else than a scene of crime, suffering 
and repentance. 

Some of my readers may, perhaps, 
think that he ought to have been hung 
at the time of his crime. I must be 
pardoned if I think differently. 





THE VENUS ANADYOMENE. 
Fresu from the wave, with flowing limbs 

All animate with joy, and eyes 
Wherein celestial rapture swims, 

And on her lips a music lies, 
She rises, panting with a feeling 


Inexplicably fond, 


and turns, 


Blushingly, from the warm reve valing 
Of love, that in her bosom burns. 


Impetuous passion glows within 


a 
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Her moulded frame, so round and fair, 
That, though a thought may come of sin, 

Her heavenly glance consumes it there ; 
And all the glory breathing out 

From every limb, that, full and swelling, 
Wins back the heart again to doubt, 

Unearthly seems in such a dwelling. 


Up from the water seems to rise, 
A sight so life-like, and so warm, 
Falls heavenly bright on heart and eyes ; . 
While purity on passion’s throne | 
Divinely sits, with clear proclaim, / 
That that soft heart hath never known a 
Or thought of sin, or fear of shame. 


T. H. Howarp. 
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As drippingly, her joyous form i 
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A DAY IN PISA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * ROME: 


Tue fifty miles between Florence and 
Pisa are one continued gurden, and al- 
most one village, so highly cultivated 
is the fertile soil, and so numerous are 
the houses of the prosperous inhabit- 
ants. In this feature this region re- 
sembles the best parts of England i, such 
as we might imagine them to become 
if removed to a southern clime, and 
embellished and idealized by a more 
luxuriant nature, and a more poetic 
race. ‘The road winds for its whole 
length along the valley of the river 
Amo, some times overhanging the water 
on the brink of a roc ky ledge, then 
leaving it to cross a green meadow em- 
bosomed in its windings, and anon shut 
up in a dark mountain pass. Pictu- 
resque hills rise on either side, and on 
every little table land, scooped out by 
Nature on their slopes, is perched 
a farm-house, characte ristically com- 
posed of a cluster of half a dozen flat- 
roofed buildings of various heights, 
crowned by a tall square tower msing 
out of their midst. Many showy country 
houses of the wealthier Florentines (in 
which they pass their villeggiatura) 
adorn the finest sites, and are all sur- 
rounded by cypress groves, which har- 
monize most perfectly with their arehi- 
tecture. In the place of fences, hedges 
of laurel divide the fields, which are 
bordered by elm trees, between which, 
in graceful festoons, hang vines laden 
with large clusters of the purple grape. 

The hills are often terraced up to their 
very tops, and covered with groves of 
onarled and twisted olive trees, the 
pale leaves of which look “as though 
they had always grown by moonlight 
only.’ Upon their roc ky crests shoot 
up “the stone -pines, with ‘their tall and 
slender stems as bare of foliage as a 
ship’s mast, till at their very top the 
branches spread out like a gigantic um- 
brella, and are covered with a luxu- 
riant growth, which seems almost black 
on its under side. but glitters with the 
brightest green where it is touched by 
the sun. An artist might spend weeks 
in sketching the striking points of view 
which occur at almost every turn; and 
for his fore-grounds he could nowhere 
find more picturesque figures than those 


AS SEEN BY A NEW YORKER.” 


of the peasantry; the lounging men 
with their jackets thrown over their 
shoulders with a coquettish carelessness, 
and the embrowned but beautiful women 
with the graceful white drapery folded 
on their heads, and falling back upon 
their scarlet mantles. 

Many of the hills are topped with old 
castles, as on the Rhine, and each has 
its historical legend ; one for instance 
being called the * Wolf,” because it 
was erected to defend Florence from 
the assaults of another built on the op- 
posite bank of the river, and named the 
** Goat,” which the “ Wolf” hoped to 
devour. Farther on you reach Empoli, 
memorable as having in the thirteenth 
century nearly become the capital of 
the Florentine Republic. The Ghi- 
bellines had conquered the Guelphs, 
and had determined to root out the 
hated faction by destroying Florence, 
and making Empoli the seat of govern- 
ment ; and the eloquence of one man 
was all that saved that fair city from 
premature annihilation. As you pro- 
ceed, a very lofty tower on your left 
rises from San Mineato, the cradle of 
the Bonaparte family. The last of 
the race who dwelt there was an old 
Canon of the church, who died therein 
1828, and who was a cousin of Na 
puleon. The Emperor did his utmost 
to make him accept a bishopric, which 
he always refused, but in its stead he 
tormented his Imperial consin to have 
the honors of canonization conferred on 
one of his ancestors who had dicd in 
all the odor of sanctity. Napule on al- 
ways replied that there was alrea ly a 
Saint Buonaparte, and that one saint 
in a family was quite enough. Two 
posts farther you pass an aqueduct of a 
thousand arches, and soon enter Pisa. 

Pisa, like Florence, lies on both sides 
of the river Aro, which is crossed by 
three bridges, and bordered by broad 
stone quays. which form a fine - me- 
nade. (irave magnificence is the cha- 
racteristic of the city. The palaces are 


of white marble, mellowed by time toa 
soft yellow, and the houses, with their 
heavy projecting cornices, have an air 
of massive seriousness. Beside the 
Arno, at the lower end of the city, stands 
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a sweet church—adorned with such 
delicate Gothic pinnacles, spires and 
statues, that it seems like a miniature 
of the Milan Cathedral. Beyond it rises 
the ancient T'orre Guelfa ; but the great 
lion of the city, and the first object 
sought by the stranger is the famous 
Leaning Tower. Itstands on the outer 
edge of the town, and on your way to it 
you may pass through the Piazza de’ 
Cavalieri, or “Knight’s Square,” in 
which is the chure h of the knights of 
the order of St. Ste ‘phen, who rivalled 
the Knights of Malta, in their hostility 
to the infidel Turks, and who suspended 
in this, their peculiar church, the tro- 
phies which they had won. Turkish 
banners, shields, cimeters, and the 
like, are still arranged on the walls, 
while the ceiling is painted with the 
battles in which they were taken. In 
the dim light of the church, while a 
crowd is kneeling before the altar, at 
which the priests are officiating, and 
the choir singing with the organ, to 
whose notes the Turkish flags seem 
almost to wave, you might easily fancy 
yourself carrie d back some centuries, 

and listening to a solemn T’e Deum for 
one of those victories of the Cross over 
the Cresent. In another corner of the 
square stood the * Tower of Hunger,” 
where perished the Count Ugolizo, and 
his child ren, whose horrid deaths have 

wen so vividly depicted by Dante, and 
since so often commemorated by paint- 
ers and poets. 

Leaving the Piazza de’ Cavalieri, 
over the roofs of some low houses, you 
catch a glimpse of the top of a tower, 
which leans over, as if just beginning to 
fall, and which you seem to have arriv- 
ed precisely in time to catch in the 
very act. You feel inclined to hurry 
on lest it should be down before you 
get there, but you may make your mind 
easy on that p ‘int, for it has stood thus 

for many hundred years, and probably 
will for many more. When you ap- 
proach it, you find that it forms one of 
a magnificent group of four buildings 
—the others being the Cathedral, the 
Baptisi ry, and the Campo Santo— 
which stand on a level green lawn at 
the extremity of the city, apart from all 
other structures, and forming a little 
world of their own. 

The Leaninc Towrer—one of the 
seven wonders of the world—is proba- 
bly more popularly known than any 
relic in Italy. Its beauty has greatly 


increased the renown of its singularity, 
for it is of white marble tinged vellow 
by age, and is divided into eight stories 
by as many colonnades, or circular bal- 
conies, which surround it, one rising 
above the other, and each consisting of 
twenty-five columns, connected by 
arches, which thus encase the tower 
with their graceful galleries. It is 179 
feet high, and 49 in diameter, and it in- 
clines eleven feet internally, and four- 
teen on the outside. Whether this re- 
markable inclination is accidental or 
intentional remains still a moot point, 
and the difficulties which accompany 
the question are likely always to leave 
it still doubtful. The old theory was 
that the architect built it with this in- 
clination, in order to show his profes- 
sional skill in making it thus overhang 
its base, and yet remain unfallen, though 
always falling. 

In support of this theory, may be 
brought forward a very curious coinci- 
dence (which has never before been 
alluded to,) for the leaning tower at 
Bologna (Torre Garisenda) inclines 
eight feet in a height of a hundred and 
thirty, which is in exactly the same 
proportion as the eleven feet in the hun- 
dred and seventy-nine of Pisa, which 
would seem to hit that both were the 
results of corresponding designs, though 
the Bolognese Tower, being a plain 
square mass, like a factory “chimney, 
has not acquired the fame of its beauti- 
ful sister. But the Pisan tower should 
rather be called bent than leaning, for 
its profile is curved instead of sloping ; 
its lower stories leaning the most, the 
upper ones less, and the top ones scarce- 
ly at all. The most probable explana- 
tion of this singularity is, that the tow- 
er was commenced with the e ustomary 
vertical lines; that it began to sink in 
the soft ground when only partly up; 
that the architect built tbe next story 
again vertically; that the sinking con- 
tinued, and that the builder tried con- 
stantly to counteract it by strengthen- 
ing each addition to the height. The 
result of such a course would be pre- 
cisely such a bent line as we now find 
in the tower, curved like a tree which, 
springing out of the shelving side of a 
rock, strives to become perpendicular 
and bends its trunk by force of vegeta- 
tion.” All analogy is in favor of the 
theory, that the inclination is the con- 
sequence of the quicksand nature of the 
soil (in which water springs every 
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where at the depth of six feet) ; for the 
high altar in the adjoining cathedral 
has settled so much that it was taken 
down and rebuilt a few years ago; and 
the observatory in the next street has 
so far declined from the perpendicular 
as to affect its astronomical calcula- 
tions. The tower, therefore, instead of 
being an honor to the ingenuity of the 
architect, would be professionally con- 
sidered a disgrace to him for neglecting 
to pile, or otherwise secure its founda- 
tion. Its permanency does not, how- 
ever, seem affected by its inclination, as 
that has not increased since its degree 
has been registered, and might be three 
and a half times as great as it now is, 
before it would fall, supposing it still to 
remain in one mass. When you ascend 
the tower by the winding steps which 
suround its inner cavity, you roll about 
as if you were in a ship at sea, for the 
steps meet your feet as irregularly, 
sometimes seeming to rise up to them 
and sometimes fall away. At the 
level of each of the galleries a door 
leads out upon them, by which you may 
see what height you have attained, and 
may look down over the unprotected 
edge, and calculate how far from the 
bottom you would land, if you should 
fall perpendicularly from the overhang- 
ing gallery. When, at length, you 
reach the top, you seem still at sea, for 
it slopes sideways like a ship with a 
stiff breeze on the beam. It commands 
a fine view in all directions, from the 
level plain in which Pisa lives, to 
Leghorn, with the sea and the isl- 
and of Gorgona on the east, the blue 
Appenines on the west, and on the north 
the rolling hills which embosom the 
Baths of Lucca—and are most graphic- 
ally characterized by Dante as “il 
monte, perche i i Pisan veder Lucca non 
ponno.” _ Your giddy height seems 
dangerously tottering when it vibrates 
with the seven bells which are hung in 
ag topmost story, the largest weighing 

2,000 pounds, ‘and the heaviest ones 
si hung en the upper side, as if to 
trim the boat. You therefore descend 
very willingly, but when you reach the 
door which 1s really inclined, but which 
you naturally suppose perpe ndicular, 
and look through its opening at the up- 
right columns of the cathedral, they 
seem, in their turn, leaning as if about 
to fall. 

The CaTHEDRAL stands in the centre 
of the great group, upon a broad marble 


terrace ascended by steps. Four tiers 
of areades, like those on the leaning 
tower, adorn its front, and over its doors 
are mosaic pictures, as in San Mareo 
at Venice. On entering, you see five 
aisles divided by a forest ot C Jorinthian 
columns of various marbles, and at 
their extremity a gigantic figure of 
Christ, in antique mosaic, fills up the 
end of the church, as if descending into 
it from the heavens above. The walls 
are in stripes of white and dark blue 
marble, and the windows are filled with 
brilliant stained glass, which imparts a 
dim religious light seldom found in the 
Italian churches. But the most inter- 
esting object in the Cathedral is a bronze 
lamp hanging in the main aisle, which 
is said to be the very one which Galileo 
ee day chanced to notice swinging 

backwards and forwards at regular in- 
tervals. Thousands before him had 
seen this (as thousands before Newton 
had seen an apple fall), but to his philo- 
sophical mind alone did its motion sug- 
gest the fruitful theory of the application 
of the pendulum to the measurement of 
time. 

The Bapristry, on the left of the 
sathedral, balances the Leaning Tower 
on its right. It is a gorgeous circular 
church, surrounded externally with the 
usual Romanesque arcades, supported 
internally by eight ancient granite col- 
umns, and containing in its centre a 
marble baptismal font, large enough to 
hold six or eight full grown people. 
Bat the pride of the place is the white 
marble pulpit, covered with sculpture of 
exquisite beauty, and as fresh as if it 
was just out of the sculptor’s hands, 
though it has been in its present position 
for more than six centuries. The sexton, 
however, finds the ech » the most ad- 
mirable thing, as it gives him an oppor- 
tunity of showing off his fine voice, and 
long after the visitor is satisfied, he con- 
tinues to shout and sing for his own 
pleasure. 

Behind the Cathedral is the Campo 
Santo, a beautiful cloistered cemetery. 
Its inner area is filled with earth from 
the Holy Land, of which fifty-three ship- 
loads were here deposited by the Arch- 
bishop Ubaldo, after he was « xpe lled 
from Palestine by the Saracens. A round 
the sacred quadrangle is built the finest 
cloister in the world, its inner circuit 
being formed of open arches, with deli- 
cate Gothic tracery, and its enclosing 
wall being covered with Fresco paint- 
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ings of great interest, by Giotto, Orcag- 


i 
na, and others. Upon its pavement are 


numereus Roman sarcophagi, which 
the Pisans have appropriated to them- 
selves, depositing their friends’ bodies 
in the stone coffins which once held 
some ancient Romans, and which are 
still covered with Pagan sculpture. Be- 
sides these tombs, various other remains 
of antiquity, such as altars, vases, sta- 
tues, and basso-relievos, convert the 
cemetery into a perfect museum, and 
these relics, as well as the paintings on 
the walls, might pleasantly employ se- 
veral days in this sacred spot, which is 
the climax of all burial grounds; “ so 
elegant and light 1s the Gothic arcade, 
so venerable the picture walls, and the 
ancient tombs, and so sweet the rich 
and abundant verdure of the earth of 
Jerusalem, producing its wild flowers 
in abundance in the cloister garden 
within.” 

Leaving at length this group of unri- 
valled magnificence—this unique quar- 
tette—and returning to the heart of the 
city as night came on, I saw lights 
gleaming in the distance, and heard 
faint music approaching. As it drew 
nearer, it proved to be a procession of 
priests bearing large wax tapers, and 
chanting a funeral service. In front of 
them was carried a banner embroidered 
with a cross, and a scull resting on cross- 
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bones, and wearing a crown as emblem- 
ing the king of terrors. In the midst was 
borne a cotfin covered by a black velvet 
pall and sprinkled with bright flowers, 
in token of its being the funeral of an 
unmarried girl. I followed them to the 
church, where they sang a mass, and 
then extinguished the torches, and took 
the coffin to the “ Depositary of the 
dead.” 

From the “ house of mourning” to 
the “ house of feasting ” is proverbially 
only a short step, and accordingly be- 
side the. church we found a * T'ratto- 
ria,” where we dined comfortably, and 
ended the day at the Café Ussero, the 
large saloon of which was crowded with 
the members of the University, once the 
most famous in Europe. Her professors 
then received a ten times greater sa- 
lary than did Machiavelli, as secretary 
of the Florentine Republic, so highly 
were their services then esteemed : and 
to secure the assistance of one of them 
Louis XII. and Venice nearly went to 
war. 

Those golden days for learning have 
gone by—not that it is less prized, but 
that itis more generally diffused—but 
a thousand students are still attracted by 
the learning and the liberality of the 
University of Pisa. 


W.M. G. 





WHITTIER 


We have all long known and loved 
Whittier asa Poet. A volume of his in 
Prose now for the first time comes un- 
der our ken. We are only sorry that 
it is the first, and hope it will not be 
Our gentle Whittier— 


true democrat, true Christian—welcome 
ever, even when that silvery beauty of 
thy voice, fresh and vivid from a noble 
soul and a glowing heart, lends some- 
times its own charm to amiable error. 
Whittier is an Abolitionist—but then 
he is a Quaker too, and therefore the 
former as a matter of course. He has 
been the very Tyrtceus of Anti-Slavery ; 





* The Stranger in Lowell. 


IN PROSE.* 


and some of his piercing trumpet tones 
of appeal to the spirit of liberty and 
humanity to which Abolitionism usu- 
ally addresses itself, most earnest!y at 
times when most mistakenly, have been 
far more effective than all the lectures 
that have been discoursed on the sub- 
ject, from the commencement of this 
unhappily mischievous crusade of these 
worst enemies of those they most mean 
to benefit, to the present day. We do 
not doubt that to some of his poems the 
pulses of many of the most incensed 
of his Southern readers themselves, 
have thrilled, in instinctive recognition 
of his right divine, by virtue of the 
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celestial commission of genius, to the 
homage, sympathy and love of his fel- 
low men. And if they could also know 
the man—could they see the fine in- 
tellectual beauty of his expression— 
the blending brightess and softness of 
the clear dark eye—the union of manly 
firmness and courage with womanly 
sweetness and tenderness alike in coun- 
tenance and character—the very mad- 
dest mob that ever raged south of the 
Potomac, against the very maddest fa- 
natic that ever came from north of it, 
would take Whittier to their hearts— 
respect what none would deny to be 
honest error, that error which consists 
in the exaggeration of one-sided truth— 
and were he thrice an Abolitionist, would 
rejoice in his genius asa bright jewel 
in the casket of our country’s literature, 
and personally love and revere him as 
one nobly worthy of all their love and 
reverence. 

Having thus long known Whittier, 
it was with no ordinary gratification 
that we took up the record he has 
here sent forth, in anonymous modesty, 
of some of the observations and im- 
pressions casually noted down by a 
“Stranger in Lowell.” During the 
late Presidential canvass he was called 
to that city to edit a paper, at the same 
time standing as the candidate of his 
party for Congress in that district. 
After disclaiming for his little volume 
any value to the statistician, the politi- 
cal economist, or the manufacturing 
capitalist—or having indeed been in- 
fluenced in writing it by any special 
considerations of practical ‘utility— 
he gives the following account of its 
origin : 


“While the author freely confesses 
that no apology can atone for the sin of 
sending a poor book into the world, it is, 
he conceives, but justice to himself to 
state the circumstances under which his 
little volume grew up. Occupying, during 
a brief sojourn in Lowell in the past 
autumn, a position which necessarily 
brought lim into somewhat harsh col- 
lision with both of the great political 
parties on the eve of an exciting elec- 
tion, he deemed it at once a duty and 

rivilege to keep his heart open to the 
Eindlicst influences of nature and society. 
These pages are a transcript—too free 
and frank perha f impressions made 
upon his mind by the common incidents 
of daily life. yn acs pe or coherence, 
penned in the intervals of severer and 
more earnest labors, often under circum- 
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stances of bodily illness and suffering, he 
would have hesitated long before plecing 
them in the hands of lis publishers, ha 
he not feit assured that they woukd meet 
a welcome in that quarter, where, most 
of all, he desires it—the hearts of his per- 
sonal friends.” 


The little volume thus brought into 
being consists of a series of desultory 
sketches made by one evidently of 
rambling habit of foot and mecHtative 
habit of mind. Made for a brief period 
a denizen of the “city of a day,” the 
city of “acres of girlhood—beauty 
reckoned by the square rod, or miles 
by long measure "—he was a frequent 
saunterer through its streets teeming 
with the unresting life of New England 
industry, and the green quiet of coun- 
try beauty surrounding it. Carrying 
everywhere with him an observant eye, 
a kindly and sympathizing heart, a 
creative imagination, with no small 
share of quiet humor, it is but rarely 
that he fails to brings home from what- 
ever field may chance to have attracted 
his step, cleanings heavy with golden 
grain. Though he does not belong to 
that class of fanatics whose only music 
is the eternal monotony of their single 
string—though he is not perpetually, as 
most Abolitionists in all their writings, 
clanking chains and cracking whips in 
the ears of their readers—yet the pas- 
sages bearing testimony to his party 
faith are sufficiently numerous to ex- 
clude the volume altogether from South 
em circulation. We therefore shall 
take leave to skim through it with our 
readers—not to criticize, but to select, 
as copiously as our space will permit, 
extracts which a large proportion of 
our readers will never see in any other 
form; and which will exhibit to them 
the Poet in his Prose, so as not only to 
justify the length of our extracts, but, 
we are well assured, to make them re- 
gret that we have not made them more 
and longer. 

The following graphic outline pencil 
sketch of the different nationalities as- 
sembled in the mills and streets of the 
American Manchester, seems at once 
to let you into an acquaintanceship, 
already half a friendship, with the 
author : 


‘“ THE HEART OF THE STRANGER. 


“The population of Lowell is consti- 
tuted mainly of New Englanders, but 
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there are representatives here of alinost 
every part of the civilized world. ‘The 

-humored tace of the Milesian meets 
one at almost every turn—the shrewdly 
solemn Scotchman, the transatlantic Yan- 
kee, blending the crafty thrift of Bryce 
Snailsfoot with the stern religious heroism 
of Cameron,—the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
German, from the tewered hills which 
overlook the Rhine, slow, heavy and un- 
promising in his exterior, yet of the same 
mould and mettle of the men who rallied 
for ‘Fatherland’ at the Tyrtean call of 
Korner, and beat back the chivalry of 
France from the banks of the Katzbach; 
the countrymen of Richter and Goethe, 
and our sainted FoRen. Here, too, are 
pedlars from Hamburg and Bavaria and 
Poland, with their sharp Jewish faces, 
aud black, keen eyes. At this moment, 
beneath my window, are two sturdy, 
sun-browned Swiss maidens, grinding 
music for a livelihood, rehearsing in a 
strange Yankee land the simple songs of 
their old mountain home, reminding me, 
by their foreign garb and language, of 


“* Lauterbrunnen’s peasant girl.’ ” 


Poor wanderers! I cannot say that I 
love their music; but now, as the notes 
die away, and, to use the words of Dr. 
Holmes, ‘silence comes like a poultice, 
to heal the wounded ear,’ I feel grateful 
for their visitation. Away from crowded 
thoroughfares, from brick walls and dusty 
avenues, at the sight of these poor pea- 
sants I have gone in thought to the 
vale of Chamouny, and seen, with Cole- 
ridge, the morning star pausing on the 
‘bald, awful head of Sorran Blanc,’ and 
the sun rise and the sun set. glorious 
upon snowy-crested mountains, down in 
whose valleys the night still lingers; 
and, following in the track of Byron and 
Rousseau, have watched the lengthening 
shadows of the hills on the beautiful 
waters of the Genevan lake. Blessings, 
then, upon these young wayfarers, for 
they have ‘ blessed me unawares.’ In an 
hour of sickness and lassitude, they have 
wrought for me the miracle of Loretto’s 
chapel, and borne me away from the 
scenes around me aud the sense of per- 
sonal suffering, to that wonderful land 
where Nature seems still uttering, from 
lake and valley, and from mountains 
whose eternal snows lean on the hard 
blue heaven the echoes of that mighty 
hymn of a new-created world when ‘ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the 


sons of God shouted for joy! 

“ But of all classes of foreigners, the 
Jrish are by far the most numerous. 
They constitute a quiet and industrious , 
portion of the population; and are con- 
sequently respected by their Yankee 
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neighbers. For myself, I confess I feel a 
sympathy for the Irishman. I see him 
as the representative of a generous, 
warin-hearted and cruelly oppressed peo- 
ple. That he loves his native land, that 
his patriotism is divided, that he can- 
not forget the claims of his mother island 
—that his religion, with all its abuses, 
is dear to him—does not decrease my 
estimation of him. A stranger in a 
strange land, he is to me always an ob- 
ject of interest. The poorest and rudest 
has a romance in his history. Amidst 
all his apparent gaiety of heart, and na- 
tional drollery and wit, the poor emi- 
grant has sad thonghts of the ‘ ould 
mother of him,’ sitting lonely in her soli- 
tary cabin by the bog side; recollections 
of a father’s blessing and a sister's fare- 
well are haunting him; a grave-mound 
in a distant church-yard, far beyond the 
‘wide wathers,’ has an eternal grenness 
in his memory, for there, perhaps, lies a 
‘darlint child,’ or a ‘swate crather’ who 
once loved him. The New World is for- 
gotten for the moment; blue Killarney 
and the Liffey sparkle before him, and 
Glendalough stretches beneath bim its 
dark still mirror; he sees the same even- 
ing sunshine rest upon and hallow alike 
with Nature’s blessing, the ruins of the 
Seven Churches of Ireland’s apostolic 
age, the broken mound of the Druids, 
and the Round Towers of the Phcenician 
sun-worshippers,—beautiful and mournful 
recollections of his home wakgp within 
him; and the rough and seemingly care- 
less and light-hearted laborer melts into 
tears. It is no light thing to abandon 
one’s own country and households gods. 
Touching and beautiful was the injanc- 
tion of the prophet of the Hebrews: ‘Ye 
shall not oppress the stranger, for ye 
know the heart of the stranger, seeing 
that ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

“] love my owncountry—lI haveastrong 
New England feeling; but I am no friend 
of that narrow spirit of mingled national 
vanity and religious intolerance, which, 
under the specious pretext of preserving 
our institutions from foreign contamina- 
tion, has made its appearance among us. 
I reverence man, as man. Be he Irish 
or Spanish, black or white, he is my bro- 
ther man. I have no prejudices against 
other nations—I cannot regard the people 
of England as my enemies, nor sympathize 
with that blustering sham-patriotism, 
which is ever exclaiming, like the giant of 
the nursery tale : 


“* Fee-faw-faum ! 
I smell the blood of an Englishmar,— 
Dead or alive, I will have some.’ 


“T remember that the same sun whieb 
shines upon England’s royalty and priest- 
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craft, streams also into the dusty work- 
shop of Ebenezer Elliot—rests on the 
dra) coat of the Birmingham Quaker re- 
former—greets O'Connell through the 
srates of his prison—glorifies the grey 
ocks of Clarkson, and gladdens the 
heroic-hearted Harriet Martineau in her 
sick chamber at the mouth of the Tyne. 
With heart and soul I respond to the sen- 
timents of Channing, when speaking of a 
foreign nation: ‘That nation is not an 
abstraction to me; it is no longer a vague 
mass; it spreads out before me ito in- 
dividuals, in a thousand interesting forms 
and relations; it consists of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, who 
love one another as I love my own home ; 
it consists of affectionate women and 
sweet children: it consists of Chris- 
tians, united with me to the common 
Saviour, and in whose spirit | reverence 
the likeness ot his divine virtue; it con- 
sists of a vast multitude of laborers at the 
plough and in the workshop, whose toils 
{ sympathize with, whose burden I should 
rejoice to lighten, and for whose ele- 
vation I have pleaded; it consists ot men 
of science, taste, genius, whose writ- 
ings have beguiled my solitary hours, 
and given life to my intellect and best ai- 
fections.’ ” 


The * Yankee Zincali” reveals the 
existence of a class of New England 
aberlunzies, unknown to us before. 
here isa good deal of quiet drollery 
in our Quaker poet’s account of them: 


“© Here's to budgets, packs and wallets! 
Here's to all the wandering train !'—Burns. 


“T confess it, Iam keenly susceptible 
of ‘skyey influences.’ I profess no indit- 
ference to the movements of that capri- 
cious old gentleman known as the Clerk 
of the Weather. I cannct conceal my in- 
terest in the behavior of that patriarchal 
bird whose wooden similitude gyrates on 
the church spire. Winter proper is well 
enough. Let the thermometer go to zero 
if it will; so much the better, if thereby 
the very winds are frozen, and unable to 
flap their stiff wings. Sounds of bells 
in the keen air, clear, musical, beart-in- 
spiring—quick tripping of fair moccasined 
feet on glittering ice pavements—bright 
eyes glancing over the uplifted muff, like 
a Sultana’s behind the folds of her yash- 
mack—school-boys coasting down street 
like mad Greenlanders—the cold bril- 
liance of oblique sunbeams, flashing back 
from wide surlaces of glittering snow, or 
blazing upon ice-jewelry of tree and 
roof! There is nothing in all this to 
complain of. A storm of summer has its 
redeeming sublimities—its slow, upheav- 
ing mountains of cloud, glooming in the 
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western horizon like new created voleg. 
aoes, veined with fire, shattered by ex- 
ploding thunders. Even the wild gales 
of the Equinox have their varieties— 
sounds of wind-shaken woods aud waters, 
creak and clatter of sigu and casement, 
hurricane puffs and down-rushing rain- 
spouts. But this dull, dark autumn day 
of thaw and rain—when the very clouds 
seem too spiritless and languid to storm 
outright, or take themselves out of the 
way of fair weather—wet beneath and 
above—reminding one of that rayless at- 
mosphere of Daute’s Third Circle, where 
the infernal Priesnitz administers his hy- 
dropathic torment : 


“*A heavy, cursed and relentless drench,— 
‘The land it soaks is putrid ;’ 


or, rather, as everything, animate and 
inanimate, is seething mm warm mist, 
suggesting the idea that Nature, grown 
old and rheumatic, is trying the eflicacy 
of a Thompsonian steam-box on a grand 
scale—no sounds, save the heavy plash 
of muddy feet on the pavements, the mo- 
notonous, melancholy drip from trees and 
roofs; the distressing ony alin © of wate r- 
ducts, swallowfal the dirty amalgam of 
the gutters—a din, leaden-colored hori- 
zon of only a few yards in diameter, shut- 
ting down about one, beyond which no- 
thing is visible, save in faint line or dark 
projection, the ghost of a church spire or 
the eidolon of a chimney-pot! He who 
can extract pleasurable emotions from the 
alembic of such a day, has a trick of al- 
chymy with which I am wholly unac- 
quainted. | 

“ Hark! a rap at my door. Welcome 
anybody, just now. One gains nothing by 
attempting to shut out the sprites of the 
weather. They come in at the key-hole; 
they peer through the dripping panes ; 
they imsinuate themselves through the 
crevices of the casement, or plump down 
chimney astride of the rain-drops. 

“| rise aud throw open the door. A 
tall, shambling, loose-jointed figure; a 
pinched, shrewd face, sun-brown and 
wind-dried ; small, quick-winking black 
eyes. There he stands, the water drip- 
ping from his pulpy hat and ragged el 
DOWs. 

“] speak to him, but he returns no an- 
swer. With a dumb show of misery quite 
touching, he hands me a soiled piece of 
parchment, whereon I read what purports 
to be a melancholy acconut of shipwreck 
and disaster, to the particular detriment, 
loss and damnifieation of ove Pietro Fra- 
goni, who is, in consequence, sorely in 
want of the alms of all charitable Clris- 
tian persons, and who is, in short, the 
bearer of this veracious document, duly 
certified and endorsed by an Italian con- 
sul in one of our Atlantic cities, of a high 
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sounding, but, to Yankee organs, unpro- 
dounceable name. 

“ Here commences a struggle. Every 
man, the Muhometans tell us, has two at- 
tendant angels, the good one on his nght 
shoulder, the bad on his left. ‘ Give,’ 
says Benevolence, as with some difficulty 
I fish up a small coin from the depths of « 
my pocket. ‘Not a cent,’ says selfish 
Prudence, and I drop it from my fingers 
‘Think,’ says the good angel, ‘ of the 

or stranger in astrange land, just escap- 
ed from the terrors ot the sea-storm, in 
which his little property has perished, 
thrown half naked and he ‘Ipless on our 
shores, i norant of ovr language, and un- 
able to hind employment suited to his ca- 
pacity.’ A ahs meeere replies the 
left-hand sentinel. His paper, pure has- 
ed from one of those ready writers in 
New York, who manufacture beggar-cre- 
dentials at the low price of one dollar per 
copy, with earthquakes, fires, or ship- 
wrecks, to s customers.” 

“Amids! this confusion of tongues I 
take anotliey survey of my visitant. Ha! 
a light daw — me. That shrewd, old 
face, with its sharp, winking eyes, is no 
stranger to me. V[ietro Frugoni, J have 
seen thee before. Si signor, that face 
of thine has looked at me over a dirty 
white neckcloth, with the corners of that 
canning mouth drawn downwards, and 
those small eyes turned up in sanctimo- 
nious gravity, while thou wast offering to 
acrowd of half-grown boys an extempo- 
raneous exhortation, in the capacity of a 
travelling preacher. Have I not seen it 
peering r out from under a blanket, as that 
of a poor Penobscot Indian, who had lost 
the use of his hands while trapping on 
the Madawaska? Is it not the face of 
the forlorn father of six small children, 
whom the ‘marcury doctors’ had ‘ pisen- 
ed’ and crippled? Did it not belong to 
that down-east unfortunate, who had been 
out to the ‘Genesee country,’ and got the 

‘ favern-nager,’ and whose hand shook so 
pitifu lly when held out to receive my poor 
gift? The same, under all disguises— 
Stephen Leathers of Barrington— him 


and no other! Let me conjure him into 


his own likeness. 

« ¢ Well, Stephen, what news from old 
Barrington ?’ 

“«Q, well, I thought T knew ye,’ he 
answers, not the least disconcerted. 
. How do you do, and how’s your folks? 
All well, Lhope. I took this ere paper, 
you see, to belp a poor furriner, who 
couldn't make himself understood any 
more than a wild goose. I thought I’d 
just start him fvr’ard a little. It seemed 
a marcy to do it.’ 

Well and shiftily answered, thou rag- 
ged Proteus. One cannot be angry with 
such a fellow. I will just inquire into 


the present state of his gospel mission, 
and about the condition of his tribe on the 
Penobscot ; and it mz ry not be amiss to 
congratulate him on the success of the 
steam-doctors in sweating the ‘pison’ of 
the regular faculty out of him. But he 
evidently has no wish to enter into idle 
conversation. Intent upon his benevo- 
lent errand, he is already « lattering down 
stairs. Involuntarily I glance out of the 
window, in season to catch a single 
glimpse of him ere he is swallowed up in 
the mist. 
“He is gone; and, knave as he is, I 
cap hardly help exclaiming, ‘ Luck go 
with-him!’ He has broken ; in upon the 
sombre train of my thoughts, “a called 
up before me pleasant and grateful re- 
collec tions. The old farm-house nest- 
ling in its valley,—hills stretching off to 
the south, and green meadows to the 
east,—the small stream, which came 
noisily down its ravine. washing the old 
garden wall, and softly lapping on fallen 
stones aud mossy roots of beeches and 
wens ks,—the tall sentinel poplars at the 
gateway ,—the oak forest sweeping unbro- 
fs ‘n to the northern horizon,—the grass- 
grown carriage path, _ its rude and 
crazy bridge,—the dear old landscape of 
my boyhood lies annie tc hed before me 
like a daguerreotype from that picture 
within, which I have borne with me in 
all my wanderings. I am a boy again; 
once more conscious of the feeling, half 
terror, half exultation, with which I used 
to announce the approach of this very va- 
gabond, and his ‘ kindred after the flesh.’ 
“ The advent of wandering beggars, or 
‘old stragglers,’ as we were wont to call 
them, was an event of no ordinary interest 
in the generally monotonous quietude of 
our farm-life. Many of them were well 
known ; they had their periodical revolu- 
tions and transits; we could calculate 
them like eclipses or new moons. Some 
were sturdy knaves, fat and saucy; and, 
whenever they ascertained that the ‘ men- 
folks’ were absent, would order provisions 
and cider like men who expected to pay 
for it, seating themselves at the hearth or 
table with the air of Falstaff— Shall I 
not take mine ease in mine own inn?” 
Others poor, pale, patient, like Sterne’s 
monk, came creeping up to the door, hat 
in hand, standing there in their grey 
wretchedness with a look of heart-break 
and torlornness, which was never without 
its effect on our juvenile sensibilities 
At times, however, we experienced a 
slight revulsion of feeling, when even 
these humblest children of sorrow some- 
what petulantly rejected our proffered 
bre ad and cheese, and demanded instead 
1 glass of cider. Whatever the temper- 
ance society might in such cases have 
done, it was net in our hearts to refuse 
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the poor creatures a draught of their 
favorite beverage ; and wasn’t it a satis- 
faction to see their sad, melancholy faces 
light up as we handed them the full 
pitcher, and on receiving it back empty 
from their brown, wrinkled hands, to 
hear them, half breathless from their 
long, delicious draught, thanking us for 
the favor, as ‘ dear, good children!’ Not 
unfrequently, these wandering tests of 
our benevolence made their appearance in 
mteresting groups of man, woman, and 
child, picturesque in their squalidness, 
and manifesting a maudlin affection, 
which would have done bonor to the 
revellers at Poosie-Nansie’s, — immortal 
in the cantata of Burns. I remember 
some who were evidently the victims of 
monomania—haunted and hunted by some 
dark thought—possessed by a fixed idea. 
One, a black-eyed, wild-haired woman, 
with a whole tragedy of sin, shame and suf- 
fering written in her countenance, used 
often to visit us, warm herself by our win- 
ter fire, and supply herself with a stock of 
cakes and cold meat, but was never known 
to answer a question or to ask one. She 
never smiled ; the cold, stony look of her 
eye never changed; a silent, impassive 
face, frozen rigid by some great wrong or 
sin. We used to look with awe upon the 
* still woman,’ and think of the demoniac 
of Scripture, who had a ‘ dumb spirit.’ 

“ One—(1 think I see him now, grim, 
gannt and ghastly, working his slow way 
up to our door)—used to gather herbs by 
the wayside, and call himself Doctor. 
He was bearded like a he-goat, and used 
to counterfeit lameness; yet when he sup- 
posed himself alone, would travel on 
lustily as if walking for a wager. At 
length, as if in punishment of his deceit, 
he met with an accident in his rambles, 
und became lame in earnest, hobbling 
ever after with difficulty on his gnarled 
crutches. Another used to go stooping, 
like Bunyan’s pilgrim, under a pack made 
of an old bed-sacking, stuffed out into 
most plethoric dimensions, tottering on a 
pair of small meager lege, and peering 
out with his wild hairy face from under 
his burden like a big-bodied spider. 
That ‘Man with the pack’ always in- 
spired me with awe and reverence. Huge, 
almost sublime in its tense rotundity 
—the father of all packs—never laid aside 
and never opened, what might not be 
within it? With what flesh-creeping 
curiosity I used to walk round about it at 
a safe distance, half expecting to see its 
striped covering stirred by the motions 
of a mysterious life, or that some evil 
monster would leap out of it, like rob- 
bers from Ali Baba’s jars, or armed men 
from the Trojan horse. 

“ Often, in the grey of the morning, we 
used to see one or more of these ‘ gaber- 
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lunzie men,’ pack on shoulder and staff 
in hand, emerging from the barn or other 
out-buildings, where they had passed the 
night. I was once sent to the barn to 
fodder the catile late in the evening, and 
climbing into the mow to pitch down 
hay for that purpose, I was startled by the 
sudden apparition of a man rising up 
before me, just discernible in the dim 
moonlight streaming through the seams 
of the boards. I made a rapid retreat down 
the ladder; and was only re-assured by 
hearing the object of my terror calling 
after me, and recognizing his voice as that 
of a harmless old pilgrim whom I had 
known before. Our farm-house was situat- 
ed in a lonely valley half surrounded with 
woods, with no neighbors in sight. One 
dark, cloudy night, when our parents 
chanced to £ absent, we were silting 
with our aged grandmother in the fading 
light of the kitchen fire, working our- 
selves into a very satisfactory state of ex- 
citement and terror by recounting to each 
other all the dismal stories we could re- 
member of ghosts, witches, haunted 
housesand robbers, when we were sudden- 
ly started by a loud rap at the door. A strip- 
ling of fourteen, I was very naturally regar- 
ded as the head of the household ; and with 
many misgivings, 1 advanced te the door, 
which I slowly opened, holding the candle 
tremulously above my head, and peering 
out into the darkness. The feeble glim- 
mer played upon the apparition of a 
gigantic horseman, mounted on a steed 
of a size worthy of sucb a rider—colossal, 
motionless, like images cut out of the 
solid night. The strange visitant gruffly 
saluted me; and, after making several 
ineffectual efforts to urge his horse in at 
the door, dismounted and followed me 
mto the rooin, evid« ntly enjoy ing the ter- 
ror which his huge presence excited. 
Announcing himself as * Dector Brown, the 
creat Indian Doctor,’ he drew himself up 
before the fire, stretched out his arma, 
clenched his fists, struck his broad chest, 
and invited our attention to what he call- 
ed his ‘immortal name.’ He demanded 
in succession all kinds of intoxicating 
liquors; and, on being assured that we 
had none to give him, he grew angry— 
threatened to swallow my younger brother 
alive,—and, seizing me by the hair of my 
head, as the angel did the Prophet at 
Babylon, led me about from room to room. 
—After an ineffectual search, in the 
course of which he mistook a jung of oif 
for one of brandy, and, contrary to my 
explanations and remonstrances, insisted 
upon swallowing a portion of its contents, 
he released me, fell to crying and sobbing, 
and confessed that be was so drunk al- 
ready that his horse was ashamed of him. 
After bemoaning and pitying himself to 
his satisfaction, he wiped his eyes, sat 
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down by the side of my grandmother 
giving her to understand that he was very 
much pleased with her appearance ; 
adding, if it were agreeable to her, he 
should like the privilege of paying 
his addresses to her. While vainly en- 
deavoring to make the excellent old lady 
comprehend his very flattering proposi- 
tion, he was interrupted by the return of 
my father, who at ouce understanding the 
matter turned him out of doors without 
ceremony. 

“Qn one occasion, a few years ago, on 
my return from the field at evening, I 
was told that a foreigner had asked for 
lodgings during the night; but that, in- 
fluenced by his dark, repulsive appear- 
ance, my mother had very reluctantly 
refused his request. I found her by no 
means satisfied with her decision: ‘ What 
if ason of mine were in a strange land !’ 
she inquired self-reproachfully. Greatly 
to her relief, I volunteered to go in search 
of the wanderer; and taking a cross path 
over the fields, soon overtook him. He 
nad just been rejected at the house of our 
nearest neighbor, and was standing in a 
state of dubious perplexity in the street. 
His looks quite justified my mother’s sus- 
jicions. He was an olive-complexioned, 
lack-bearded Italian, with an eye like a 
live-coal—such a face as perchance looks 
out on the traveller in the passes of the 
Abruzzo—one of those bandit vizages 
which Salvator has painted. With some 
difficulty I gave him to understand my 
errand, when he overwhelmed me with 
thanks, and joyfully followed me back. 
He took his seat with us at the supper- 
table; and when we were all seated round 
the hearth, that cold autumnal evening, 
he told us, partly by words and partly by 
gestures, the story of his life and misfor- 
tunes, amused us with descriptions of the 
grape-gatherings and festivals of his sunny 
clime editied my mother with a recipe 
for making bread of chesuuts,—and in 
the morning, when, after breakfast, his 
dark sullen face lighted up and his fierce 
eye moistened with grateful emotion, as 
iu his own silvery Tuscan accent he pour- 
ed out his thanks, we marvelled at the 
fears which had so nearly closed our door 
against him; and as he departed, we all 
felt that he had left us with the blessing of 
the poor. 

“Tt was not often that, as in the above 
instance, my mother’s prudence got the 
better of her charity. The regular ‘ old 
stragglers regarded her as an unfailing 
friend; and the sight of her plain cap 
was to them an assurance of forthcoming 
creature comforts. There was indeed a 
tribe of lazy strollers, having their place 
of rendezvous in the town of Barrington, 
N. H., whose low vices had placed them 
beyond even the pale of her benevolence. 
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They were not unconscious of their evil 
reputation, and experience had taught 
them the necessity of concealing, under 
well-contrived disguises, their true cha- 
racter. They came to us in all shapes 
and with all appearances save the true 
one, with most miserable stories of mis- 
hap and sickness, and all ‘the ills which 
flesh is heir to.’ It was particularly 
vexatious to discover when too ! 
that our sympathies and charities i: 
been expended upon such graceless vaga- 
bonds as the ‘ Barrington beggars.’ An 
old withered hag, known by the apella- 
tion of * Hipping Pat’—the wise woman 
of her tribe—was in the habit of visiting 
us, with her hopeful grandson, who had 
‘a gilt for preaching,’ as well as for many 
other things not exactly compatible with 
holy orders. He sometimes brought with 
him a tame crow, a shrewd knavish-look- 
ing bird, who, when in the humor for it, 
could talk like Barnaby Rudge’s raven. 
He used to say he could ‘do nothing at 
exhortin’ without a white handkercher 
on his weck and money in his pocket,’— 
a fact going far to confirm the opinions of 
the Bishop of Exeter and the Puseyites 
generally, that there can be no pries¢ 
without tithes and surplice. 

“ These people have for several genera- 
tions lived distinct from the great mass 
of the community, like the gipseys of 
Europe, whom in many respects they 
closely resemble. They have the same 
settled aversion to labor, and the same 
disposition to avail themselves of the 
fruits of the industry of others. They 
love a wild, out-of-door life, sing songs, 
tell fortunes, and huve an instinctive ha- 
tred of ‘ missionaries and cold water.’ 

“«The proper study of mankind is 
man:’ and, according to my view, no 
phase of our common humanity is alto- 
gether unworthy of investigation. Acting 
upon this belief two or three summers 
ago, When making, in company with my 
sister, a little excursion into the hill 
country of New Hampshire, I turned my 
horse’s head towards Barrington, for the 
purpose of seeing these semi-civilized 
strollers in their own home, and return- 
ing, once for all, their numerous visits. 
Taking leave of our hospitable cousins in 
old Lee, with about as much solemnity 
as we may suppose Major Laing parted 
with his friends, when he set out in 
search of desert-girded Timbuctoo, we 
drove several miles over a rough road, 
passed the ‘Devil’s Den’ unmolested, 
crossed a fretful little streamlet, noisily 
working its way into a valley, where it 
turned a lonely, half-ruinous mill, and 
climbing a steep hill beyond, saw before 
us a wide, sandy level, skirted on the 
west and north by low, scraggy hills, and 
dotted here and there with dwarf pitch 
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pines. In the centre of this desolate re- 
gion were some twenty or thirty smi all 
welling g8 groupe “dl toge the r as irres ul ar) ly 
as a Hottentot kraal. Uufenced, un; guard- 
“a open to all comers and goers, stood 
that city of the beggars—no wall or pal- 
ing between the ragged cabins, to remind 
one of the jealous distinctions of property. 
The great idea of its founders seemed 
visible in its unappropriated freedom. 


Was not the whole round world their 
own, and should they haggle about 
boundaries and title-deeds? For them, 


on distant plains, ripened golden harvests ; 
for them, in for-off workshops, busy hauds 
were toiling; for them, if they had but 
the grace to note it, the broad earth put 
on her garniture of beauty, and over them 
hung the silent mystery of heaven and its 
stars. That comfortable philosophy 
which modern Transcendentalism has but 
dimly shadowed forth—that poetic Agra- 
rianism, which gives all to each and each 
to all—is the real life of this city of Un- 
work. To each of its dingy dwellers 
might be not unaptly applied the language 
of one who, I trust, will pardon me for 
quoting her beautiful poem in this con- 
nection: 


“*Other hands may grasp the field or forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine!” 


‘But, look! the clonds are breaking. 
‘Fair weather comes out of the north.’ 
The wind has blown away the mists; on 
the gilded spire of John-street glimmers 
a beam of sunshine; and there is the 
sky again, hard, blue and cold in its eter- 
nal purity, not a whit the worse for the 
storm. In the beautiful Present the Past 
is no longer needed. Reverently and 
gratefully let its volume be laid aside; 
and when again the shadows of the out- 
ward world fall upon the spirit, may I 
not lack a good angel to remind me ot its 
solace, even if he comes in the shape of 
a Barrington begger ” 


There is none of the iconoclasm of 
his sect in Whittier. He never shuts 
eye or heart to beauty or joy. Cheer- 
ful, expansive, happy in the happiness 
of others, he has little sympathy with 
the stiff and solemn asceticism of the 
New England Puritan; and the fol- 
léwing extract on the “Sabbath in 
Lowell” well and beautifully rebukes it, 
as we are glad to see it-rebuked : 


** SABBATH IN LOWELL. 


“To a population like that of Lowell, 
the weekly respite from monotonous in- 
door toil, afforded by the first day of the 
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week, is particularly grateful. Sabbath 
comes to the weary and over-worked 
operative emphatic ally as a day of rest, 
It opeus upon him somewhat as it did 
upon George Herbert, as he describes jt 
in his exquisite little poem : 


“* Sweet day, so pure, so cool and bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky!’ 
“Apart from its soothing religious as- 
sociations, it brings with it the assurances 
of physical comfort and freedom. It ig 
something to be able to out the 
morning from daybreak to breakfast in that 
luxurious state between slee pir ig and 
waking, in which the mind eddies slowly 
and peuce ‘fully round and round, instead 
of rushing onward, the future a blank, 
the past avnihilated, the present but a 
dim consciousness of pleasurable exist- 
ence. Then, too, the satisfaction is by 
no means inconsiderable of throwing 
aside the worn and aoiled habiliments of 
labor, and appearing in neat and comfort. 
able attire. The moral influence of dress 
has not been overrated even by Carlyle’s 
Professor in his ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ “Wil- 
liam Penn that cleanliness is akin 
to goodliness. A well-dressed man, all 
other things being equal, is not half as 
likely to compromise his character, as one 
who approximates to shabbiness. — Law- 
rence Sterne used to say, that when he 
felt himself giving way to low spirits, and 
a sense of depression and worthlessness— 
a sort of predisposition for all sorts of 
little meannesses—he forthwith shaved 
himself, brushed his wig, donned his best 
dress and his gold rings, and thus put to 
flight the azare demons of his unfortunate 
temperament. There is, somehow, a 
close affinity between moral purity and 
clean linen; and the sprites of our daily 
temptation, who seem to find easy access 
to us through a broken hat, or a rent in 
the elbow, are manifestly baffled by the 
‘emnplete mail’ of a clean and decent 
dress. I recollect on one occasion hear- 
ing my mother tell our family physician, 
that a woman in the neighborhood, not 
remarkable for her tidiness, had become 
a church member. ‘Humpli!’ said the 
doctor, in his quick sarcastic way, ‘ what 
of that?) Don’t you know that no anclean 
thing can enter the kingdom of Heaven" 
“<«Tf you would see’ Lowell ‘ aright,’ 
as Walter Scott says of Melrose Abbey, 
one must be here of a pleasant First Day, 
at the close of what is called tne ‘ after- 
noon service.’ ‘The streets are then blos- 
soming like a peripatetic flower garden 
—as if the tulips, and lilies and rose *s of 
my friend Warren’s nursery, in the vale 
of Nonantum, should take it into their 
heads to promenade for exercise. Thou- 
sands swarm forth, who during week days 
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are confined to the mills. Gay colors 
alternate with snowy whiteness; extrem- 
est fashion elbows the plain demureness 
of old-fashioned Methodism. Fair pale 
faces catch a warmer tint from the free 
sunshine and fresh air. The languid 
step becomes elastic with that springy 
motion in the gait,’ which Charles Lamb 
admired. Yet the general appearance of 
the city is that of quietude: the youthful 
multitude passes on calmly ; its voices 
subdued to a softer and lower tone, &s 
if fearful of breaking the repose of the 
Day of Rest. A stranger, fresh from the 
gaily-spent Sabbaths of the Continent of 
Europe, would be undoubtedly amazed 
at the decorum and sobriety of these 
crowded streets. 

“T am no Puritan, but I nevertheless 
welcome with joy untfeigned this First 
Day of the Week—sweetest pause in our 
bard life-march, greenest resting-place in 
the hot desert we are treading. The 
errors of those who mistake its benignant 
rest for the iron rnle of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and who consequently hedge it 
about with penalties, and bow down 
before it in slavish terror, should not 
render us less grateful for the real 
blessing it brings us. As aday wrested 
in some degree from the god of this world, 
as an opportunity afforded for thoughtful 
self-communing, let us receive it as a good 
gift of our Heavenly Parent, in love rather 
than fear. 

“In passing along Central-street this 
morning, my attention was directed, by 
the friend who accompanied me, to a 
group of laborers, with coats off and 
sleeves rolled up, heaving at levers— 
smiting with siedge hammers—in full 
view of the street, on the margin of the 
canal, just above Central-street bridge. I 
rubbed my eyes, half expecting that I was 
the subject of mere optical illusion; but 
a second look only confirmed the first. 
Around me were solemn, go-to-meeting 
faces—stmnileless and awful; and close at 
hand were the delving, toiling, mud-be- 
grimed laborers. Nobody seemed sur- 
prised at it. Nobody noticed it as a thing 
out of the common course of events. 
And this, too, in a city where the Sab- 
bath proprieties are sternly insisted upon ; 
where some twenty pulpits deal out 
auathemas upon all who ‘desecrate the 
Lord’s day ;’ where notices of meetings 
for moral purposes even, can scarcely be 
read o’ Sundays; where many count it 
wrong to speak ou that day for the slave, 
who knows no Sabbath of rest, or for the 
drunkard, who, embruted by his appetites, 
cannot enjoy it !—Verily, there are strange 
contradictions in our conventional moral- 
ity. Eyes, which, looking across the 


Atlantic on the gay Sabbath dances of 
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horror, are somehow blind to matters 
close at home. What would be sin past 
repentance, in an individual, becomes 
quite proper in acorporation. True, the 
Sabbath 1s holy—but the canals must be 
repaired. Everybody ought to go to 
meeting—but the dividends must not be 
diminished. Church Indulgences are not, 
after all, confined to Rome. 

“To a close observer of human nature, 
there is nothing surprising in the fact, 
that a class of persons who wink at this 
sacrifice of Sabbath sanctities to the de- 
mon of Gain, look at the same time with 
stern disapprobation upon everything 
vartaking of the character of amusement, 
estas innocent and healthful on this 
day. But, for myself, looking down, 
through the light of a golden evening 
upon these quietly passing groups, I can- 
not find it in my heart to condem them 
for seeking on this, their sole day of lei- 
sure, the needful influences of social en- 
joyment, unrestrained exercise, and fresh 
air. I cannot think any essential service 
to religion or humanity would result from 
the conversion of their day of rest into a 
Jewish Sabbath, aud their consequent 
confinement, like so any pining prison- 
ers, in close and crowded boarding- 
houses. Is not cheerfulness a duty—a 
better expression of our gratitude for God’s 
blessings than mere words? And even 
under the old law of rituals what answer 
had the Pharisees to the question, ‘Is it 
not lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day ?’ 

“T am naturally of a sober tempera- 
ment, and am, besides, a member of that 
sect which Dr. More has called, mistak- 
enly indeed, ‘the most melancholy of 
all;’ but I confess a special dislike of dis- 
figured faces—ostentatious displays of 
plety—pride aping humility. Asceticism, 
moroseness, self-torture—ingratitude in 
view of down-showering blessings, and 
painful restraint of the better-feelings of 
our nature, may befit a Hindoo fakir, or 
a Mandan Medicive-man, with buffalo 
skulls strung to his lacerated muscels, 
but they look to me sadly out of place in 
a believer of the Glad Evangel of the New 
Testament. The life of the Divine 
Teacher affords no countenance to this 
sullen and gloomy taintliness, shutting up 
the heart against the sweet influences of 
human sympathy and the blessed minis- 
trations of nature. To the horror and 
clothes-rending astonishment of blind 
Pharisees, he uttered the significant truth 
that ‘the Sabbath was made for ma‘, and 
not man for the Sabbath.’ F* m the 
close air of crowded cities, from .nronged 
temples and synagogues—where priest 
and Levite kept up a show of worship, 
drumming upon hellow ceremonials the 
more loudly for their emptiness of life, as 
the husk rustles the more when the grain 
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is gone. He led his disciples out into the 
country stillness, under clear Eastern 
heavens, on the breezy tops of mountains, 
in the shade of fruit trees, by the side of 
fountains and through yellow harvest 
fields, enforcing the lessons of His divine 
morality by comparisons and parables sug- 
gested by the objects around Hin, or the 
cheerful incidents of social humanity, the 
vineyard, the field lily, the sparrow in the 
air, the sower in the seed-field, the feast and 
the marriage. Thus gently, thus sweetly- 
kind and cheerful, fell from his lips the 
Gosret or Humanity: Love the ful- 
filling of every law; our love for one 
another measuring and manifesting our 
love of Him. The baptism wherewith 
He was baptised was that of Divine Ful- 
ness in the wants of our humanity; the 
deep waters of our sorrows went over 
Him; Ineffable Purity sounding for our 
sakes the dark abysm of sin—yet how 
like a river of light runs that serene and 
beautiful life through the narrrtive of 
the Evangelists! He broke bread with 
the poor Seapine publican ; He sat down 
with the fishermen by the sea of Galilee ; 
He spoke compassionate words to sin-sick 
Magdalen; He sanctified by his presence 
the social enjoyments of hoine and friend- 
ship in the tamily of Bethany; He laid 
his hand of blessing on the sunny brows 
of children. He had regard even to the 
merely animal wants of the multitude in 
the wilderness. He frowned upon none 
of life’s simple and natural Dahan. 
The burden of his Gospel was Love ; and 
in life and Word he taught evermore the 
divided and scattered children of one 
great family, that only as they drew near 
each other could they approach Him who 
was their common centre; and that while 
no ostentation of prayer nor rigid obser- 
vance of ceremonies could elevate man to 
Heaven, the simple exercise of Love, in 
thought and action, could bring Heaven 
down to man. To weary and restless 
spirits He tanght the — truth, that 
happiness consists in making others hap- 
y- Nocloister for idle genuflexions and 
ad-counting, no hair-cloth for the loins 
nor scourge for the limbs, but works of 
love and usefulness under the cheerful 
sunshine, making the waste places of 
humanity glad, and cansing the heart's 
desert to blossom. Why then should we 
go searching after the cast off sack-cloth 
of the Pharisee? Are we Jews and Chris- 
tians? Must even our gratitude for ‘ glad 
tidings of great jor" be desponding ? 
Must the hymn of our thanksgiving for 
countless mercies, and the unspeakable 
gift of his life, have evermore ao under- 
tone of funeral dirges! What! shall we 
go murmuring and lamenting, looking 
coldly on one anotlrer, seeing no beaut 
nor light nor gladness in this good world, 
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wherein we have the glorious privilege 
of laboring in God's harvest field, with 
angels for our task-companions, blessing 
and being blessed ? 7 

“To him, who, neglecting the revela 
tions of immediate duty, looks regretfully 
behind, and fearfully before him, Life ig 
solemn mystery, for whichever way he 
turns, a wall of darkness rises before him: 
but down upon the Present as through a 
skylight between the shadows, falls a clear 
still radiance, like beams from’an eve of 
blessing; and within the circle of that 
divine illumination, Beauty and Goodness, 
Truth and Love, Purity and Cheerfulness 
blend like primal colors into the clear har- 
mony of light. The author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’ upon whom, more than upon 
and living writer, has fallen the mantle 
of the Son of Sirach, bas a passage not 
unworthy of note in this connection, when 
he speaks of the train which attends the 
Just in Heaven: 


“ Also in the lengthening troop sce I some clad in 
robes of triumph, 

Whose fair and sunny faces I have known and 
loved on earth. 

Welcome, ye gloritied Loves, Graces, Sciences, 
and Muses, 

That, like Sisters of Charity, tended in this world’s 
hospital. 

Welcome, for verily I knew ye could not but be 
children of the light. 

Welcome, chietly welcome, for I find I have 
friends in heaven 

And some I have scarcely looked for, as thou 
light-hearted Mirth, 

Thou also, star-robed Urania; and thou with the 
curious glass, 

That rejoicest in tracking beauty where the eye 
was too dull to note it. ‘ 

And artthou too among the blessed, mild, much- 
injured Poetry ? 

That quickenest with light and beauty the leaden 
face of matter, 

That not unheard, though silent, fillest earth's 
gardens with music, ‘ 

And not unseen, though a spirit, dost look down 
upon us from the stars.’” 


We had marked for extraction the 
whole paper upon “the Scottish Re- 
formers,”” who were banished in 1793 to 
Botany Bay, whence they never return- 
ed; and in whose honor was last year 
laid the corner-stone of a monument at 
Edinburgh. Subscriptions for its eree- 
tion were received from such men as 
Lord Howard, the Dukes of Bedford 
and Norfolk, and the Earls of Essex and 
Leicester, and the ceremony of laying 
the comer-stone was performed by “the 
veteran ‘reformer and tribune of the 
people, Joseph Hume, M. P.” Well 
was thus realized the prediction of one 
of their number, William Skirving, who, 
as he rose to receive his sentence, de- 
clared to his judges: “* You may con- 
demn us as felons, but your sentence shall 
yet be reversed by the people.” The re- 
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marks which follow upon the conside- 
rations which attend the unappreciated 
reformer even in the world of his mar- 
tyrdom, are in the loftiest strain of high 
and holy truth. We cannot extract a 
portion without mutilation, and our 
limits will not permit the citation of the 
whole. We must be content with com- 
mending it to the search of the reader, 
and can permit ourselves only the 
following fine picture of the true hero- 
ism of the sublime and unconquerable 
spirit, which grows gradually upon his 
canvas, out of the first few and comic 
outlines in which he begins to depict 
the every-day spectacle of a militia 
training under his window : 





“THE TRAINING. 
‘*“Send for the milingtary’ 
Noau CLaypo .eg, in Oliver Twist, 


“What's now in the wind? Sounds 
of distent music float in at my window 
on this still October air. Hurrying drum- 
beat, shrill fife-tones, wailing _ bugle- 
notes, and, by way of accompaniment, 
hurres from the urchins on the crowded 
side-walks? Here come the citizen-sol- 
diers, each martial foot beating up the 
mud of yesterday’s storm, with the slow, 
regular. up and down movement of an 
old fashioned churn-dasher. Keeping 
time with the feet below, some three- 
score of plumed heads bob solemnly be- 
heath me. Slant sunshine glitters on 
polished gua-barrels, and tinselled uni- 
form. Gravely and soberly they pass on, 
as if duly impressed with a sense of the 
deep responsibility of their — as 
self-constituted defenders of the world’s 
Inst hope—the United States of America, 
and possibly Texas. They look out with 
honest, citizen faces, under their leathern 
vizors (their ferocity being mostly the 
work of the tailor and tincker), and, I 
doubt not, are at this moment as innocent 
of blood-thirstiness, as yonder worthy 
tiller of the Tewksbury hills, who sits 
quietly in his wagon, dispensing apples 
and turnips without so much as giving a 
glance at the procession. Probably there 
is not ene of them who would hesitate to 
divide his last tobacco-quid with his 
worst enemy. Social, kind-hearted, 
salm-singing, sermon-hearing, Sabbath- 
seeping Christians; and yet, if we look 
at the fact df the matter, these very men 
have been out the whole afternoon of this 
beautiful day, under God's holy sunshine, 
as busily at work as Satan himself could 
wish, in learning how to butcher their 
fellow-creatures, and acquire the true 
scientific method of impaling a poor for- 
lorn Mexican on a bayonet, or of sinking 


a leaden missile in the brain of some un- 
fortunate Briton urged within its range 
by the double incentive of six pence per 
a in his pocket and the cat-o’-nime- 
tails on his back! 

“Without intending any disparage- 
ment of my peaceable ancestry for many 
generations, | have still strong suspicions 
that somewhat of the old Norman blood— 
something of the grim Berserker spirit, 
has been bequeathed to me. How else 
can I account for the intense childish 
eagerness with which I listened to the 
stories of old campaigners who some- 
times fought their battles over again in 
my hearing? Why did I, in my young 
fancy, go up with Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, to smite the garrisoned Philistines 
of Michmash, or with the fierce son of 
Nun against the cities of Canaan? Why 
was ‘Mr. Greatheart,’ in Pilgrim's 
Progress my favorite character? What 
gave such fascination to the narrative of 
the grand Homeric encounter between 
Christian and Apollyon, in the valley ? 
Why did I follow Ossian over Morven’s 
battle-fields, exulting in the vulture- 
screams of the blind Scald, over his 
fallen enemies? Still later, why did the 
newspapers furnish me with subjects for 
Hero-worship in the half-demented Sir 
Gregor McGregor, and Ypsilanti at the 
head of his knavish Greeks? I can ac- 
count for it only on the supposition that 
the mischief was inherited—an heirloom 
from the old sea-kings of the ninth cen- 
tury. 

“Education and reflection have in- 
deed since wrought a change in my feel- 
ings. The trumpet of the Cid, or Ziska’s 
drum even, could not now waken that 
old martial spirit. The bull-dog ferocity 
of a half-intoxicated Anglo Saxon push- 
ing his blind way against the converging 
cannon-fire from the shattered walls of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, commends itself neither 
to my reason nor my fancy. I now re- 
gard the accounts of the bloody passage 
of the Bridge of Lodi, and of French 
cuirassiers madly transfixing themselves 
upon the bayonets of Wellington's 
equares, with very much the same feel- 
ing of horror and Joathing which is excit- 
ed by the detail of the exploits of an In- 
dian Thug, or those of a mad Malay run- 
ning a muck, creese in hand, through 
the streets of Pulo Penang. Your Wa- 
terloo and battles of the Nile and Baltic, 
what are they in sober fact but gladiato- 
rial murder-games on a great scale—hu- 
man imitations of bull-fights, at which 
Satan sits as grand Alguazil and master 
of ceremonies? It is only when a great 
thought incarnates itself in action, des- 
perately striving to find utterance even 
in sabre-clash and gun-fire, or, when 
Truth and Freedom, in their mistaken 
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zeal, and distrustful of their own powers, 
put on battle-harness, that I can feel any 
sympathy with merely physical daring. 
The brawney butcher-work of men whose 
wits, like those of Ajax, lie im their sin- 
ews, and who are ‘ yoked like draught- 
oxen and made to plough up the wars,’ 
is no realization of my ideal of true 
courage. 

“Yet Lam not conscious of having lost, 
in any degree, my early admiration of 
heroic achievement. The feeling re- 
mains, but it has found new and better 
objects. I have learned to appreciate 
what Milton calls the Martyr’s ‘ unre- 
sistible might of meekness ;’"—the calm, 
uncomplaining endurance of those who 
can bear up against persecution uncheer- 
ed by sympathy or applause, and, with‘a 
full and keen appreciation of the value 
of all which they are called to sacrifice, 
confront danger and death in unselfish 
devotion to Duty. Fox, preaching 
through his prison-gates, or rebuking 
Oliver Cromwell in the midst of his sol- 
dier-court, Henry Vane, beneath the axe 
of the headsman, Mary Dyer on the scaf- 
fold at Boston. Luther closing his 
speech at Worms with the sublime em- 
phasis of his: ‘Here stand 1; I cannot 
oTHERWISE; God help me!’ William 
Penn defending the rights of Englishmen 
from the bale dock of the Fleet Prison. 
Clarkson climbing the decks of Liverpool 
slave-ships, Howard penetrating to infec- 
ted dungeons, meek Sisters of Charity 
breathing contagion in thronged hospi- 
tals—all these, and such as these, now 
help me to form the higher loftier of 
CHRISTIAN HEROISM. 

“Blind Milton approaches nearly to 
my conception of a true hero. Whata 
picture have we of that sublime old man, 
as sick, poor, blind and abandoned of 
friends, he still held fast his heroic integ- 
ritv, rebuking with his unbending re- 
publicanism, the treachery, cowardice 
and servility of his old associates! He 
had outlived the hopes and beatific vi- 
sions of his youth. He had seen the loud- 
mouthed advocates of liberty throwing 
Jown a nation’s freedom at the feet of 
the shameless, debauched and perjured 
Charles the Second, crouching to the 
harlot-thronged court of the tyrant, and 
forswearing at once their religion and 
their republicanism. The executioner’s 
axe had been busy among his friends. 
Vane and Hampden slept in their bloody 

raves. Cromwell’s ashes had been 
denned from their resting-place; for 


even in death the effeminate monarch 
hated and feared the conqueror of Nase. 
by and Marston Moor. He was left alone, 
in age, and penury and blindness, oppress. 
ed with the knowledge that all which his 
free soul abhorred had returned upon hig 
beloved country. Yet the spirit of the 
stern old republican remained to the last 
unbroken, realizing the truth of the lan. 
guage of his own Samson Agonistes: 

Of Patience is the exercise 

Of saints; the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each their own deliverer, 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict.’ 

“True, the overwhelming curse had 

gone over his country. Harlotry and 
atheism sat in the high places, and the 
‘caresses of wantons and the jest of buf 
foons regulated the measures of a govern. 
ment which had just ability enough to 
deceive, just religion enough to per- 
secute.’ But, while Milton mourned 
over this disastrous change, no self-re. 
yroach mingled with his sorrow. To the 
eat he had striven against the oppressor, 
and when confined to his narrow alley a 
prisoner, in his own mean dwelling, like 
another Prometheus on his rock, he still 
turned upon him an eye of unsubdued de- 
fiance. Who that bas read his powerful 
appeal to his countrymen when they were 
ou the eve of welcoming back the tyranny 
and misrule, which, at the expense of 80 
much blood and treasure, had been 
thrown off, can ever forget it? How 
nobly does Liberty speak through him? 
‘If, said he, ‘ye welcome back a mon- 
archy, it will be the triumph of all tyrants 
hereafter over any people who shall resist 
oppression and their song shall then be 
to others, ‘ How sped the rebellious Eng- 
lish ??—but to our posterity, ‘How sped 
the rebels, your fathers!’’ How solemn 
and awful is his closing paragraph !— 
‘What I have spoken is the language of 
that which is not called amiss, ‘ The 
Good old cause.’ If it seem strange to 
any, it will not, I hope, seem more strange 
than convincing to backsliders. This 
much I should have said though I were 
sure I should have spoken only to trees 
and stones, and had none to ery to but 
with the prophet, O! earth, earth, earth! 
—to tell the very soil itself what its per- 
verse inhabitants are deaf to; nav, though 
what I have spoken should prove (which 
Thou suffer not who didst make mankind 
free! nor thou next, who did’st redeem 
us from being servants of sin!) to be the 
lust words of our expiring liberties.’ ” 
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Tas book has been translated and 
prefaced for the American public by 
some uneasy and much exercised Pro- 
testant brother, under the impression, 
we presume, that it is destined to drive 
one more very large nail into the coffin 
of Romanism. If its purpose may be 
inferred from the size of the receptacle 
which, in that view, Michelet must 
have had in contemplation, we should 
judge he intended its accommodations 
should not be limited to the Roman 
Catholics, but should receive in their 
sepulchral embrace, selections from 
every religious sect which continues to 
afford a refuge to hypocrisy and self- 
seeking. Whether such be the case or 
not, we feel justified in expressing the 
opinion that the lessons which he incul- 
cates might be conned to great advan- 
tage, as well by our Protestant brethren, 
who get up ‘their prayers each after 
his own designing, as by their Catholic 
fellow-probationers, w ho have been 
seeuheel as infants have their food, 
after parental mastication. With this 
belief upon us, we trust we shall be par- 
doned for dipping afew moments in the 
turbid waters of a religious controversy, 
apparently foreign in every sense to the 
concerns of this Review. Without 
this occasion presenting itself we should 
have kept silent upon the subject. Re- 
ligious speculation and discussion have 
become so subdued and formalized in 
our day, that like the waters of the pool 
of Bethesda, their healing properties 
are only efficacious to those who enter 
when they are stirred. 

This book is the fruit of a prolonged 
and very fierce controversy between 
Michelet and the Jesuits, which grew out 
of a course of lectures delivered by him in 
1824, at the College of France, of which 
he was a professor. Being himself a 
French Catholic, his views were offen- 
sive to the party who owed an ecclesi- 
astical allegiance beyond the mountains. 
He was hissed and interrupted at the 
College, window’s were broken, heads 
were threatened, some fear and much 


* Du Prétre, De la Femme, De la Famille. 


anger were generated. This violence 
drove him to open arms, and numerous 
pamphlets of various degrees of ferocity 
have from time to time fanned the hos- 
tile fires of the contending parties and 
their respective partisans. This book 
is doubtless the most elaborate which 
has appeared from the arsenal of Mick- 
elet, and, in his own judgment, the 
most effective. In the preface to the 
third edition, he says it “ has produced 
an effect upon our adversaries for 
which we were unprepared. It has cost 
them the loss of all discretion, and of all 
self-respect—nay, more than this, of all 
that respect for the sanctuary of which 
it is their duty to give us an example. 
In their pulpits, in open church, they 
preach against a living man, calling 
him by name, and invoking for this 
book and its author the hatred of those 
who know not how to, and never will, 
read it.” 

Michelet thinks the Family is in dan- 
ger, and Jesuitism the cause. “We 
may converse, ” he says in his preface, 
“with our mothers,our wives, our daugh- 
ters, on the common-place themes upon 
which we converse with mere acquain- 
tances. We may speak upon business 
—upon the news of the day—but we 
may not open our lips in relation to the 
subjects nearest the heart—the moral 
life, the things of eternity, religion, the 
soul, the Deity. Take the hour when 
one would fain unite with his family 
circle, in sympathetic communion—the 
hour of repose around the evening 
board. There, in your own house, at 
your own fireside, venture a word on 
these subjects. Your mother sadly 
shakes her head—your wife contradicts 
you—your daughter, though she remains 
silent, disapproves. It would seem as 
if, in the midst of your household, there 
sat an invisible man to contradict what 
you utter. And why should we be 
astonished at this state of our domes- 
tic relations ? Our wives and daugh- 
ters are educated and governed by our 
enemies. * * * * They are enemies of 


Spiritual Direction and Auricular 


Confession, their history, theory, and consequences, &c. By M. Michelet, 1845. 
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the modern mind, enemies of liberty and 


of the future. * * * * Our enemeis, I 
repeat it, in a sense the most direct, 

because they are naturally envious of 
marriage and of domestic hfe. This, | 
well know, is less their fault than their 
misfortune. An old dead system which 
works mechanically is fit only for the 
dead. Life, however, will assert itself 
in the priest. He bitterly feels that he 
is shut out of the comfort of the 
family—he consoles himself in torment- 
ing us in our household.” 


“The spirit of death, or let us call 
by its true name—Jesvitism, in other 
days neutralized by the various religious 
orders, corpor: ations and parties, is now 
the common spirit which the clergy 
receive by a special education—a fact, 
which some of the leaders make no diffi- 
culty of avowing. A bishop has said, 
* We are Jesuits—all Jesuits.’ Nobody 
has ventured to contradict him. , 

“‘ But for the most part the priesthood 
have not so much frankness. Jesuitism 
acts power.ully by those who are be- 
lieved to be strangers to it—by the 
schools which educate the clergy—by 
the ignoramuses who educate the peopl 
—by the officers of the system who go- 
vern six thousand Sisters of Charity. 
Jesuits have a hand in hospitals, schools, 
charitable institutions, and everything 
of that nature. é 

“With so many establishments—and 
so much money—with the pulpit in 
which to cry aloud, and the confessional 
in which to whisper low—with the charge 
of the education ot two hundred thou- 
sand boys and six hundred thousand 
girls—the spiritual direction of many 
millions of women: Behold a vast ma- 
chine! The unity which it possesses 
now, mizht, it would seem, alarm the 
state. Far from this, the combinations 
which the state forbids among the laity, 
it encourages among ecclesiastic. It has 
permitted them to engage in a most dan- 
gerous commencement among the poorer 
classes; assemblies of workmen and of 
apprentices—associations of domestics 
who render accounts to the priests 
Unity of action, and the monopoly of 
combination, are certainly two great 
forces.” 


The volume is divided into three 
parts, corresponding with the subjects 


[August, 


presented in the original title. Ip 
“ first, we have the moral psye hology 
= from the first appearance 
of morbific symptoms in 1600, to the 
close of the seventeenth century. Jt 
shows the origin of Spiritual Direction, 
and the consequences to which it led 
during that period. How this order of 
religionists got the ears of kings, and 
of parents, aud used them to stre ngthen 
the papal eapremacy and their own 
power, are thus shadowed forth: 


“The tactics of the confessor do not 
differ much from the artifices of the mis. 
tress. The policy of the Jesuit, like 
that of the mistress, is often to reject; to 
make the suppliant languish by postpone. 
ment; to punish, but gently, and at last 
to permit himself, by too great bounty of 
heart, to melt into kindness. This little 
management, infallible with a monarch 
both a gallant and a devotee, and com. 
pelled to receive the sacrament on cer- 
tain fix: <d days, often put the state en- 
tirely in the P »wer of the confe ‘ssional. 
The king bei ing thus c aught and held, it 
was abs slutely necessary that he should 
ransom himself in some manner or other, 
This armour cost him a state secret to the 
Jesnits—that illegitimate an ordinance in 
their favor. Sometimes they — not 
release him without a pledge. To keep 
a mistress, for example, he was required 
to give up a son. How much Father 
Cotton must have dispensed to Henry 
IV. to obtain of him the education of the 
Dauphin !* 

* » * * - > 

“These people of equivocal mien had 
among the women a merit which atoned 
for all deficiencies—they loved children 
so dearly! Never a mother, a grand- 
mother or nurse could better flatter the 
babe into a langh with nursery gibberish. 
In the churches of the Jesuits, the good 
saints of the order, St. Xavier and St 
Ignatius, are often painted, by an absurd 
anachronism, holding in their arms, 
cradling and kissing the divine infant.t 
It was also on their altars and in their 
decorated chapels, where was comm: need 
the manufacture of those little paradi«es 
behind a glass, into which women deligs* 
to look, and see a wax infant reposing 
amid flowers. The Jesuits love childrea 
so wuch, that they would be but too 
happy to educate ¢ all who are born. Not 
one of them, however learned, would 





& The master piece of Jesuit policy was obtaining the appointme nt of the most superficial man in 


r 


Frence, the shepherd poet, Des Iveteaux, as preceptor of the Dauphin—the Jesuit reserving to 


himself his moral and re ligious culture. 


t“‘Le divin poupon,’ is the phrase found frequently in the pages of St. Francis of Sales, and 


other writers of that epoch.” 
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nave disdained to play the pedagogue, to 
instruct children in the first rudiments of 
grammar, and teach lads to decline.” 


The history of his subject leads the 
author to speak at length of the isola- 
tion of women, of gallantries of the 
spirit, of the various modes of managing 
women and children—of Convents— 
the direction of religious orders—the 
Quetists. He thus speaks of convents 
of the 17th century : 


“ What endlessly multiplied these houses 
was the circumstance that the austerities 
of the ancient rules being very much sof- 
tened in them, parents had less hesitation 
in compelling their daughters to take the 
veil. It was no more burying them alive. 
The parlors were the saloons to which all 
the world flocked, under pretence of edi- 
fication. The belles who came there to 
make confidants of the sisters, occupied 
their minds with intrigues and the bust- 
ling trickery of the world without, tor- 
menting the recluses with vain regrets. 
With these worldly distractions, the inte- 
rior of the convent was only the more 
gloomy. Life, with very little monastic 
austerity, and a few little acts of devotion 
to occupy the time, became an idle and 
wearisome void. 

“ The monastic Jife was, in the middle 
ages, something more serious. Then the 
convent had both more death and more 
life. The system was founded on two 
principles, both followed to the letter— 
the death of the body and the vivifica- 
tion of the soul. Against the body they 
aerres depressing fasts, long vigils, 
and frequent bleeding. For the deve- 
lopment of the mind, monks and nuns 
could read, transcribe,* and chant. Down 
to the eleventh centurythey comprehend- 
ed the words that they chanted, the 
Latin differing little from that of their 
ordinary conversation. The offices had 
then a dramatic character which sus- 
tained the attention, and kept it awake. 
Many passages, now reduced to simple 
words, were then expressed by gesture 
and pantomime. What they say now, 
they then acted. Even after they had 
given to their worship the  serions, 
sombre, and wearisome character which 
it preserves to the present day, the reli- 
gious orders had still an indemnification 
in pious reading—legends, the lives of 
the saints, and other books which they 
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translated—as, for instance, the admira- 
ble French version of the Imitation of 
Christ. All these consolations were with- 
drawn to the sixteenth century. It was 
feared they would bevome too studious. 
The chant, even in the seventeenth, ap- 
peared suspicious to many of the confes- 
sors. They feared that the sisterhood had 
not sufficiently devoted themselves to be 
fit to sing the praises of God. 

“ And how was all the lack replaced ? 
For the offices which they no longer un- 
derstood—for the reading and the chant- 
ing which had been forbidden, for all 
these indulgences and occupations of 
which they had been successively de- 
prived, what thing did they substitute ? 

“A thing—or rather a man—in plain 
language, THe pDiREcTOR. ‘This was 
something new, and little known in the 
middle ages, when they had only the con- 
fessor. 

“ Yes—it was a man who inherited all 
this great vacancy—it was his converse- 
tion and his precepts which were expect- 
ed to fill it. Prayer and reading, if the 
latter was permitted, were performed en- 
tirely by him, or under his direction. 
God, whom they had sought in their read- 
ing, and by their sighs, was henceforth 
to be daily dispensed to them by this 
man—measured to them according to the 
measure of his heart.” 


In the fourth chapter we have an in- 
teresting criticism of Moliére’s “ Tar- 
tuffe,” which, despite its length, we 
present to our readers : 


“ The devotee caught in flagranti de- 
licto by the worldling; the churchman 
excommunicated by the comediav.—This 
is the sense, the aim of the ‘ Comedy of 
the Tartuffe.’ 

“ The great moral question put by Plato 
in his Athenian Tartuffe (Euthyphron): 
‘Without justice, can there be any sane- 
tity ?’—this question, so clear in itself, but 
so skilfully obscured by the casuist, was 
replaced in its day: the theatre strength- 
ened religion and morality, shattered in 
the church. 

“ The author of the Tartuffe has taken 
his subject, not in general society, but in 
a more contracted sphere; in the family, 
the fireside, in the sanctum sanctorum 
of modern life. This comedian, this 
impious man, was of all men the one who 
had most at heart the religion of the 





* “The rule of St. Cesaire, and of others, directed nuns to copy manuscripts. (See my Memoir on 
the Education of Women in the Middle Ages at the end of the Introduction to Universal History, 
third edition.) Many of the yeautiful miniatures which ornament them, painted by love, and with 
infinite patience, betray the hand of woman. Who could believe that it is now a crime for a 
nun to know how to design, or to collect flowers to paint? We have learned the fact, with many other 
curious things respecting the interior of convents, 
Memoire de Maitre Tilliard, 1845. Caen.” 
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family, yet family peace was denied to 
him. Tender and melancholy, he said 
sometimes about himself, in his domestic 
grief, a grave saying which characterizes 

im: ‘I should have forseen that one 
thing rendered me little suitable for the 
saciety of a family, my austerity.’ 

“The Tartuffe, that great and sub- 
lime fresco, is of a very simple design— 
more shadowed, it would have been less 
popular. The mental restriction, and 
the direction of intention, two things at 
which, since the Provincial Letters, 
everybody laughed, were sufficient for 
Moliére. He dared not put upon the 
scene the new mysticism, then too little 
known or too dangerous. 

“Perhaps, if he had employed the 
jagon of Desmaretes, and of the first 
Quietists, if he had put into the mouth 
of Tartuffe their mystical tenderness, 
there might have happened what did to 
the ridiculous sonnet of the misanthrope 
—the pit might have admired. : 

“On the eve of the first representation 
of T'artuffe, Moliére read the piece to 
Ninon; ‘and to pay him in the same 
coin she told him a similar adventure 
which had happened her with a wretch 
of the same kind, whose portait she 
drew with such lively and natural colors, 
that if the piece had not been written, 
he said he would never have undertaken 
it.’ 
“What could then be wanting to this 
master-piece, to this drama so profoundly 
conceived, so powerfully executed? Un- 
doubtedly nothing but what was excluded 
by the religious situation of the times, and 
the customs of our theatre. ; 

“Qne thing impossible to show in so 
short a drama (aud which constitutes the 
true procedure of the Hypocrite), was 
the preparatory intrigue, the long cir- 
cuits by which he moves to his purpose 
—his patient art—his slow fascination. 

" All is strong here, but a little rade. 
This man received, through charity, into 
the house, this low conaiaels this glut- 
ton who eats as much as six; this rascal 
with the red ear—how does he grow 
bold so quick, and look so high? The 
declaration of such a man to such a lady, 
of an intended son-in-law to his future 
step-mother, astonishes in the reading. 
On the stage, perhaps one may bear with 
it better. ; 

“ Elmira, when the Tartuffe makes her 
his point-blank surprising declaration, is 
by no means prepared to understand him. 
A true hypocrite would have managed 
the thing much otherwise. Humble and 
patient, he would have slowly obtained 
a footing in the house, and have awaited 
the favorable moment. If, for example, 
Elmira had experienced the indiscretions, 
the levities of worldly lovers, spoken of 


by Tartuffe, when broken with these 
trials, enervated, feeble, and weary, he 
might have accosted her; then perhaps 
she herself might have said in the sweet 
Quietist jargon, many things that she 
cannot understand at the moment when 
Moliére takes her.’ 


The writer then gives an extract 
from the curious life of Mademoiselle 
Bourignon, in which she relates the 
danger in which she found herself in 
consequence of her confidence in a saint 
of this kind. He then proceeds : 


This took place from 1653 to 1658 ; 
consequently only a few years before the 
representation of the J'ertuffe of Moliére 
who played the first three acts in 1664, 
Everything induces us to believe that the 
adventure was not uncommon at that 
period. Tartuffe, Orgon all the person- 
ages of that truly historical picce, are not 
abstract beings, pure creations of art, 
like the heroes of Corneille or Racine 
—they are real men and drawn to the 
life. 

“What is striking in the Flemish Tar. 
tuffe of Mademoiselle de Bourignon, ig 
his patience in studying and learning the 
mystics, in order to speak their language, 
and the perseverance with which he asso- 
ciated himself during several years, to 
the thoughts of the piousgirl. ~ 

“Jf Moliére had not been confined to 
so narrow a frame, if this Tartuffe had 
had time to prepare better his advances; 
if he had been able (a thing then un- 
doubtedly too dangerous) to take the mantle 
of Desmarets, and of the growing Quiet. 
ism, he would have been nearer the goal, 
without being discovered. The hypocrite 
would not, almost at the very commences 
ment, have made the confession that he is 
a rogue, and that, too, (a confession the 
least seductive of all), to the very per- 
son whom he is striving to corrupt. Nor 
would he have ventured upon the ex- 
pression, ‘If it be only in heaven’—Act 
IV., scene 5. Instead of suddenly un- 
masking the ugliness of corruption, be 
would have developed it in the painting 
by slow degrees. From equivoque to 
equivoque by a skilfal explanation, he 
might have made corruption itself seem 
pear Nay, there might, at last, 
1ave happened to him what has happen- 
ed to many. He might have played the 
part so long, that he would finish by ceas- 
ing to have need of hypocrisy ; having de- 
ceived and seduced himself into the be- 
lief that he was a saint.—Then he would 
have been Tartuffe in the superlative de- 
gree, Tartuffe not to the world only, but 
to Tartuffe himself; having perfectly ex 
tinguished all the light of good within 
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him, and reposed himself in evil with the 
security of an ignorance, at first desired 
—now become sincere.” 


The author concludes the first part 
with the following criticism of Jesuit 


fine art: 


“ The strongest satire of the Jesuits is 
that which they have published of them- 
selves, in the pictures and statues inspir- 
ed by their spirit. Their taste has been 
wittily characterized by the severe sayin 
of Poussin, whose painting of Christ did 
not please them; ‘An artist cannot ima- 

ine a Christ with the visage of a wry 
neck, or of Father Douillet;’ and yet 
Poussin saw the taste of the Jesuits for the 
arts in its better days. What would he 
have said if he could have seen what has 
followed—that decrepit coquetry which 
multiplies smiles, grimaces, leers, and 
dying eyes! The worst is, that those 
who have no other idea than the flesh, 
know not how to represent it. The idea 
becomes more and more inane and mate- 
rial. Form is effaced, and from picture 
to picture the fall iabeenestgulibe fop- 

ish, lascivious, leering, dull, expression- 
ess ! 

“ Like art, like men. It is difficult to 
augur wel! of the souls of those who in- 
spire such art, recommend such pictures, 
put them everywhere in their churches, 
and circulate them by thousands and mil- 
lions. Such a taste is a grave sign. 
Many immora! people retain still some 
sense of the beautiful. But the souls of 
those must be of the basest who dwell 
willingly on the ignoble and the false. 

“ One truth strikes us here, which all 
must recognize. It is that Art is the 
only thing inaccessible to falsehood. Son 
of the heart, of sincere inspiration, it ev- 
dures no alliance with falsehood. It will 
not permit itself to be violated ; and if the 
False triumphs, it dies. Everything else 
the Jesuits imitated and played with. 
They could make a theology for the six- 
teenth, and a morality for the seventeenth 
century; but an Art—never! They 
could counterfeit the Holy and the Just; 
—How counterfeit the Beautiful? Thou 
art ugly, poor Tartuffe! Ugly must thou 
remain! Jt is thy badge. Aim ever at 
the beautiful—thou canst never reach it. 
That would be impiety above all ae. 
The Beavurirut is the aspect of the 
Derry.” 


The remainder of this Treatise is de- 
voted to Jesuitism as it is, and consti- 
tutes much the most interesting and 
valuable portion of it. 

We have thus far confined ourselves 
to a simple analysis of some portions of 
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this book, without presuming either to 
share or question the inferences of its 
distinguished authar. Before we pro- 
ceed to the application of any of his 
criticism to our own institutions, it is 
proper that we should explain ourselves 
a little. 

We will say then, that by “Jesuit- 
ism” we understand no peculiar sect or 
class of religionists; but adopting a sig- 
nification of that term much more com- 
mon than proper, we would be under- 
stood as referring to all those of every 
religious denomination who are more 
zealous for their church than for Chris- 
tianity, more particular about ends 
than means, who resist the teachings of 
their instincts as solicitations from the 
devil, who estimate their virtue by 
what they suffer rather than by what 
they enjoy ; who take pride in conceal- 
ing an appetite which they intend to 
mortify ; and who, in time, form a habit 
of deception which spreads over the 
whole surface of their character, per- 
haps without their ever suspecting its 
existence. These characters are not 
local or sectional. They spring from 
the very organization of society. Wher- 
ever discretionary powers are to be had, 
they will be sought by those who will 
abuse them. Jesuitism follows as inevi- 
tably from the teachings of Calvin as of 
Loyola, from the example of Wilber- 
force as of Xavier. Wherever there is 
an organized priesthood, there will be 
Jesuitism, so long as man bears about 
him the infirmities of a finite nature. 
The type will be more or less aggra- 
vated, according to the stage of civilisa- 
tion in which we look for it. While, 
therefore, we use the term Jesuitism as 
most convenient in this connexion, we 
are bound to state that there is no more 
propriety in the term than would be in 
designating modern conservatism as 
monarchism, or protestantism as puri- 
tanism. They are all anachronistic 
titles, which have been kept in use by 
the original value of the institutions or 
great principles which they respectively 
commemorate. 

In using this term, therefore, as we 
do, to designate practices which we 
shall have to condemn, we do it in re- 
luctant compliance with usage, into 
which we are forced by the mode in 
which the subject is presented to our 
consideration on this occasion. 

To proceed now with the criticism 
of priestcraft in our day, following the 
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lead of our author, can the application 
of the following remarks be with pro- 
priety confined to France, or to the 
« Romanists !” 


“J know well that by the absence of 
that early education, of which we but 
now te vulgarity or awkwardness fre- 
quently raises a barrier between the priest 
and a delicate woman. Many things, 
however, which would not be permitted 
in avother, are regarded as meritorious in 
him. His stiffness is austerity; his awk- 
wardness the simplicity of a holy man 
who bas lived in a desert Other and 
more indulgent rules are applied to him 
than to a layman. He derives advantage 
from his acne costume, the place, 
and that mysterious church which lends 
a poetic reflexion even to the most vul- 
gar.” 

7 * * * 7 * 

“He has found it politic and useful 
like us, to praise Christian architecture. 
He has adorned himself with bis own 
church, he has re-enveloped himself in 
this glorious mautle, he places himself 
there triumphantly. The crowd comes, 
sees, admires—certainly, if we are to 
jadge of a well-dressed man by his gar- 
ment, he who clothes himself with a 
Notre Dame of Paris, or a Cathedral of 
Cologne, is the giant of the spiritual 
world. Alexander, on his departure for 
India, wishing to deceive posterity with 
regard to the stature of his Macedonians, 
caused them to trace out a camp, in 
which the place of each man was ten 
feet. What a place is this church? 
What a dwelling, and what an immense 
host ought to reside in it! Phantasma- 
goria adds still to its grandeur. Every 
proportion is changed. The deceived 
eye deceives itself—sublime lights, deep 
shadows—everything favors the illusion. 
The man who, by his vulgar mien, you 
would take in the streets for a village 
schoolmaster, is here a prophet. He is 
transfigured by this gilded frame ; his 
duliness becomes strengthened majesty ; 
his voice has formidable echoes. T 
woman and the child fear him. 

“ When that woman returns to her own 
home everything is prosaic and com- 
mon-place. Had she for a husband a 
Pierre Corneille, if he inhabits the mis- 
erable house which is still shown as his, 
she took him out of pity. Intellectual 

tness in a closet will never strike her. 

ie canteen and she is sad, severely 
mild. Her patient husband smiles, or ap- 
to doso. ‘ Her director has turned 

er head,’ he says aloud, and in a low 
voice to himself, ‘after all she only sees 
him at church.’ But what place, I pray 
you, is more powerful to the imagination 
than a church, richer in illusions, more 
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fascinating? It is indeed the church 
which ennobles a man who is elsewhere 
vulgar, which magnifies, exaggerates him, 
lends to him its poetry. 

“Do you see that solemn figure, which 
beneath the gold and purple of the 
priestly robes, mounts, with the thoughts 
of the people, amid the prayers of ten 
thousand men, the triumphal station of 
the choir of St. Dennis? Do you stil} 
see him, who, high above all this kneelin 
crowd, mounts to the height of the ceil. 
ing, carries his head among the chapiters, 
among the winged heads of the angels, 
and trom thence launches the thunder- 
bolt ?—Well, it is he himself—this terri- 
ble archangel, who daily descends for 
her, and now mild and gentle comes be- 
low, into that obscure chapel, to listen to 
her during the languishing hours of the 
afternoon. .... Beautial hour! Sporting 
and tender (and why does the heart beat 
so strongly here?).... The church is al- 
ready dark! It is not, however, late 
The great rose of the door glistens in the 
setting sun... - But it is different in the 
choir; deep shadows there extend them- 
selves, and behind is darkness. . . . . One 
thing astonishes and almost alarms us, 
though we regard it from afar; it is from 
the very depth of the church, that mys- 
tery of the old windows, which, no 
longer showing an exact design, sparkle 
in the shade like an iilegible conjuror’s 
book of unknown characters... . The 
chapel is none the less obscure: you can 
distinguish no longer the ornaments, the 
delicate tracery which unites itself with 
the roof; the thickening shadow con- 
founds all forms. But, as if this dark 
chapel was not already dark enough, it 
contains in one corner a narrow nook of 
black oak, where this excited man, this 
trembling woman, placed so near each 
other, speak in a low voice of the love of 


God !” 


Here we are introduced to the confes- 
stonal. It is customary among P rotes- 
tants to abuse this institution, as the pe- 
culiar and as one of the most depraving 
institutions of Romanism. 

Is it so peculiar then to Romanism? 
Let us look at the following picture, 
and see if the confidential relations sub- 
sisting between the Protestant clergy 
and the Family are not called to our 
mind in every line : 


“When I think of all that is contain- 
ed in the words confession, direction, 
those little words, that great power, the 
most poe in the world; when I es- 
- to analyse all that is in it, I am alarm- 
ed. It appears to me that I am descend- 


ing by an infinite spiral line of a deep and 
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dark mine. I have had pity heretofore 
for the priest; now, I dread him. 

“We must not be alarmed; we must 
look it in the face. Let us frame with 
simplicity the language of the contessor. 

“* God hears thee—hears thee through 
me; by me God will reply to thee.’ 
Such are the first words to the letter. 
The authority is accepted as infinite, 
absolute, without cavilling over the mea- 
sure. 

“*But thou tremblest! thou darest not 
tell to this terrible God, thy weak and 
childish acts—Well then, écll them to 
thy father; a father has a right to know 
the secrets of his child; an indulgent 
father, who only wishes to know them, 
in order to absolve them. He is a sinver 
like thyself; has he the right then to be 
severe? Come, then, cid, come and 
speak. That which thou hast never dar- 
ed to whisper in thy mother’s ear, tell 
me; who will ever know it ?’ 

“Then, then among sighs from the 
swelling, throbbing breast, the fatal word 
mounts to the lips; it escapes, and is 
concealed. He who has heard it, has 
acquired a great advantage which he will 
preserve. God grant that he does not 
abuse it. He who has heard it—be care- 
ful—is not wood; the black oak of the 
old confessional: he is a man of flesh and 
blood. 

“ And this man now knows of this wo- 
man, what the husband has never known 
in the long outpouring of the heart by 
night and day; that which her mother 
does not know, who believes that she 
knows her entirely, having held her so 
often naked on her knees. 

“This man knows; he will know. 
Do not fear that he forgets. If the avow- 
alis in good hands, so much the better, 
for it is for ever. . . .She also knows well, 
that she has a master over her inmost 
thoughts. She will never pass before 
that man without lowering her eyes. 

“The day on which this mystery was 
made common, he was very near her ; 
she felt his presence. . Seated above 
her, he weighed her down by an invisible 
ascendency. A magnetic force conquered 
her, for she did not wish to apne: and 
yet she spoke, in despite of herself. She 
was fascinated, like the bird before the 
serpent. 

“Up to this point, there was, perhaps, 
no art on the side of the priest. The 
force of things did all; that of the reli- 
gious institution, and that of nature. . 
a priest, he received her at his knees at the 
listening-box. Then master of her secret, 
of her thought, of the thought ot a wo- 
man, he has discovered himself to be a 
man; and, without wishing it, without 
perhaps knowing it, he has placed on 


her, feeble and disarmed, the heavy hand 
of a man. 

“And the family now! the husband! 
who will dare to say that his situation is 
the same as before ? 

“‘ Every one who reflects, knows very 
well, that thought is in a person that 
which most controls him. The master of 
the thoughts is he to whom the person 
belongs. ‘The priest holds the souls as 
soon as he has the dangerous gage of the 
first secrets, and he will hold it faster and 
firmer. An entire division is made 
between the spouses, for now. there are 
two; the one has the soul, the other the 
body. 

“Note that in this disvision, one of the 
two has in truth everything; the other 
if he keeps anything, keeps it by grace. 
Thought, from this very nature, is domi- 
nant, absorbing; the master of the 
thought in the natural progress of his 
sway, will go on constantly subjecting the 
ag: which remains to the other. It will 
»e already much, if the husband, widowed 
of the soul, preserves the involuntary, 
inert and dead possession. Humiliating 
thing, only to obtain your own but by 
permission and indulgence ; to be seen, 
followed into the most intimate intimacy 
by an invisible witness who regulates 
you, and assigns to you your part... . to 
meet in the street a man who knows bet- 
ter than yourself your most secret acts of 
weakness, who humbly salutes you, 
turns aside and laughs? 

“The confessor of a young woman can 
boldly define himself to be envious of the 
husband, and his secret enemy. If there 
is one who is an exception to this (and I 
wish I could believe it), he is a hero, a 
saint, a martyr, a man above a man. 

“ All the labor of a confessor is to iso- 
late this woman, and he does it con- 
scientiously. It is the duty of him who 
leads her into the way of safety to disen- 
gage her little by little from all the liens 
of earth. It requires fime, patience, ad- 
dress. He does not endeavor to break at 
a blow such strong chains, but to discover 
at first of what threads each chain is com- 
posed, and thread by thread to wear it 
out, .to rot it. 

“A moral solitude is thus established 
all around. Friends find themselves re 
buked by an icy politeness—it becomes 
chilly in that house. Why this strange 
reception? They cannot divine ; she 
herself does not always know it—the 
thing is commanded ; is not that suffi- 
cient? Obedience consists in obeying 
without reason. 

“All that they can say is, it is cold 
here. The husband finds his house larger 
and emptier; his wife has become en- 
tirely altered. Though present, she is 
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absent in mind; she actsas if not acting ; 
she speaks as if not speaking. Every- 
thing is changed in their private habits, 
always for a good reason. ‘ To-day it is 
a fast’—and to-morrow ‘it is a festival.’ 
The husband respects this austerity; he 
is scrupulous about troubling so lofty 
a devotion; he resigns himself sadly. 
‘This is embarrassing,’ said he; ‘I did 
not foresee it; my wife has become a 
saint.’ 

“There are in this sad house fewer 
friends ; but there is one more person, 
and he most assiduous. The habitual 
confessor is now the director. 

“ As a confessor, he received her at the 
church at his own house. As a director, 
he visits her at his own hour: sees her 
at her own house, sometimes at his. 

“As a confessor, he was most fre- 
quently passive : he heard much and 
spoke little if he prescribed, it was in a 
few words. As ss daietier, he was active; 
not only ddes he prescribe the acts, but 
what is still deeper, by means of their 
intimate conversation a influences the 
thoughts. 

‘To the confessor they told their sins, 
nothing more. To the director they tell 
everything. They speak of themselves, 
their cares, their husbands, their interests. 
Shall they not confide their small tempo- 
ral affairs, such as the marriage of chil- 
dren, the will they are perfecting, &c., 
to him to whom they confide their greatest 
interest, that of their eternal safety ?” 


Not content with possessing the most 
sacred secrets of the family, and ruling 
by indirection the subjugated wills of 
its members through the confessional, 
the priest anticipates the difficulty which 
such a process occasions by getting 
possession of the children, whose pliant 
minds he can shape with ease for all 
purposes. He removes them from the 
strong influences of domestic attach- 
ments, accustoms them to strange faces 
and new ties, until both parent and 
child have partially or entirely lost all 
community of confidence. United there 
had been a family will. Separate they 
have but the will of the priest. ‘ What 
is most curious is,” says Michelet, “that 
the father is not ignorant that they are 
educating his daughter to oppose him.” 


“ Wonderful man, what do you expect 
then? ‘Oh, she will unlearn all that— 
time, marriage, the world will efface it.’ 
Yes, for, a moment, but only to re-appear. 
With the first disappointments of the 
world ic will all return. When she 

ws older, she will refer the subject to 
a ddaughter. The mother’s master 
car sell ce the daughter’s then, for 
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your coutradiction, good man, in your 
fact days, and for the despair and annoy. 
ance of her father and her husband. Yoy 
will then again taste the fruits of thig 
education. Education should be a small 
matter—a feeble influence, that the 
father can without danger leave to hig 
enemies ! 

““What—to possess the mind with all 
the advantage of the first occupancy! 
To write on the blank and unsullied leaf 
what he chooses, and for ever! For, 
know most assuredly, that the most you 
can do is to write afterwards over what 
was first written—to cross in the length 
what was traced in the breadth. Con- 
fuse you may, but you cannot obliterate, 
It is the mystery of the young memory 
that, easy to take impressions, it is tena- 
cious in holding them. The early love 
which seemed effaced at twenty, re-ap- 
pears at forty, aye, at sixty. It is the last, 
the remainder that old age will keep 
when all else is forgotten.” 


In this way the mother is left alone. 
Her son is at college. He leaves there 
for a wider career, but not to return to 
his home. The daughter passes from 
the seminary to the marriage festival, 
and thence to follow the wretched des- 
tiny of her now half-forgotten mother. 
Wearied with life, without purpose or 
occupation, that mother becomes a prey 
first to ennui, and then, perchance, to 
superstition. If she have no one whom 
she loves to interest her, she will oc- 
cupy herself with those for whom she 
has neither sympathy nor respect. From 
step to step she will sink into the toils 
of the designing, until her prospect of 
happiness for life is destroyed; or her 
mind is overtaken with inanity, and 
adjusted to the idle and profitless duties 
which are left her to perform. 

This is a picture drawn by Miche- 
let from abroad. But is its paral- 
lel unknown in this country? Have 
not the priesthood the control of 
nearly every institution of learning 
in the country. Have we a sin- 
gle college which is not sectarian 
—which is not commonly spoken of 
as an Episcopal, or Presbyterian, or 
Unitarian or Catholic college. Are 
not about all but our Common Schools, 
and in most parts of the country, are 
not these under the same priestly con- 
trol? “True,” we may be answered, 
‘but then there is a Protestant influ- 
ence. The clergy are not subject to 
any foreign allegiance, neither are 
they designing men. We satisfy our- 
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selves that they are good men, and 
will teach enly good principles before 
we place our children under their 
care.” 

But is not the danger here just the 
same as in France—not in using but 
abusing the opportunities which we 
grant? Neither are the Jesuit Priests 
all designing men, or unfaithful to their 
trusts. Far indeed from it, among 
them are to be found the noblest and 
best of men; and as a class they 
are probably a superior body of men 
to any priesthood of any denomina- 
tion. Neither is the confessional in- 
trinsically an objectionable moral agen- 
cy. When used by the parent or 
guardian, or by one having the inter- 
ests of the penitent equally at heart, it 
begets a confidence on the one hand 
and an influence on the other, which 
may be turned to the very happiest is- 
sues. It is the abuse of these opportu- 
nities which is to be deprecated, and 
whoso thinks we are free from this abuse 
in Protestant America, in our judgment 
sadly misapprehends some of the weight- 
iest influences by which character is 
shaped among us. Why is it that 
all our young men who enter college 
without any fixed political opinions, in- 
variably leave conservative upon all— 
wrapt in admiration for the past and 
full of contempt for every tendency 
which indicates the future? While al- 
most as frequently, those who take to 
the active pursuits of life at the usual 
time for entering college, are so gene- 
rally liberal and appreciative of what- 
ever about them is indicative of pro- 
gress or favorable change.* It is not 
that the latter are less wisely educated, 
for it is a notorious fact that much the 
larger portion of our successful men in 
the various literary professions are 
those who are not indebted to any col- 
lege for their education—and though 
we are not prepared to prove it, we 
have a strong conviction, based upon 
the limited sphere of our own observa- 
tions, that of an equal number of men 
educated part with and part without 
the advantage of collegiate instruction, 
much fewer will fail of substantial suc- 
cess among the latter than among the 
former. It is to no difference in the 
extent, but in the kind of education 
they receive, that we must attribute 


this difference of opinion to which we 
have above alluded. It is by imbibing 
the prevuiling opinions of men, pro- 
verbially hostile to change, and whose 
profession gives their instruction great- 
er authority in the eyes of the young 
than it would have coming from another 
quarter, that they form the habit of al- 
ways looking behind them. 

ut we allude to this influence in- 
cidentally, as partially illustrating a 
power exercised among us by the priest- 
hood of which we are hardly conscious. 
Will any one say—with the criminal 
history of this country for the past ten 
years before him—that that power is 
not abused—that the dignity and influ- 
ence of the clerical profession is not 
continually being prostituted to the 
basest purposes—that there is not in 
one form or another, and in some de- 
gress, the same disastrous abuse of dis- 
cretionary privileges which occurs in 
every other walk of life? We sincere- 
ly believe we do not misapprehend the 
sentiment of this nation when we take 
their answer in the negative.’ 

And this leads us to consider what 
we esteem the gravest difficulties in 
their position before society. They are 
men set apart for their superior sanc- 
tity. They are clothed with a func- 
tional dignity which places them beyond 
and above the scrutiny to which the 
conduct of others is subjected. Some 
of the most controlling instincts of our 
nature have been employed to procure 
and maintain this moral eminence. 
Their word has authority beyond the 
argument which enforces it, and de- 
spite often of the argument which falsi- 
fies it. A sense of duty frequently 
imposes silent submission where utter- 
ance might tend to depreciate the con- 
fidence which it is thought the priestly 
character should possess. This fune- 
tional superiority is obtained not from 
the public whose reverence is thus tax- 
ed to support their power, but from 
members of the order, and is for life, 
subject only to deprivation for those 
grave delinquencies which are so seri- 
ous that they are scarcely ever per- 
mitted to be proved. Public sentiment 
can reach them only with* difficulty, 
and after encountering hosts of preju- 
dices which are usually inexpugnable. 
Hence they profit by few of those ad- 


* In distinguishing thus between the conservative and liberal, we wish to be under 
stood as referring not specially to the adherents of either of the great political parties 
in the country, but to such of each class as may belong to both those parties. 
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vantages, and are subject to few of 
those influences which belong to a re- 
presentative relation. 

Thus clothed by public opinion with 
these irresponsible powers, how is the 
pricst to sustain them? Whence does 
he get his knowledge of mankind to 
fit him for the exceedingly complex re- 
lations he must bear to his fellows. 
To be their adviser in those most pro- 
found questions of private and public 
duty, which all men, of every degree of 
capacity, find it so difficult in their own 
cases to dispose of satisfactorily. Let 
us examine his educational career a 
moment. He is taken from the acade- 
my at fourteen and placed in a college, 
where he is usually known as a candi- 
date for the clerical profession. Here 
he-passes four years in comparative se- 
clusion and in almost absolute separa- 
ion from every direct practical interest 
of life, that the sincenty of his profes- 
sions may not be brought in question. 
With the ink yet moist upon his diplo- 
ma, he passes into some theological 
seminary, where he passes three years 
more, in, if possible, a yet more abso- 
lute separation from the world than be- 
fore. At the expiration of this period 
he is called to be the conscience—the 
spiritual adviser and director of parents 
who were mature when his parents 
were children—men to whom lie is a 
volume of experiences, and not a tradi- 
tion or a report—who have felt and suf- 
fered, and who can advise with those 
only who can understand them. Can 
it be possible that, judged by any stan- 
dard of common sense, such a man 
should josify the confidence of such 
parishioners? So much for his practi- 
cal competence for his position. We 
say nothing of the blunders which must 
inevitably follow from such inexperi- 
ence in control of such power. 

But he must sustain himself. Self- 
love, pride of calling, personal neces- 
sity, all compel him to persist at some 
rate. Is there not a temptation to for- 
tify himself and his vocation against 
scrutiny or criticism, to propagate the 
impression that he cannot be mistaken, 
that his calling is from a power that 
cannot err, that his course is unwise to 
those only who lack wisdom? Will 
he not be so firmly persuaded that the 
efficacy of his ministering will depend 
upon the respect entertained for the 
minister, that he will countenance these 
false supports, half suspecting that—his 
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personal convenience being thrown in~ 
the means will justify the end. Wil] 
he not? Does henot? Do we notre. 
mark it every day? Are not the cler. 
gy, in this country, at present entrench- 
ed behind a public sentiment of this 
vague and irrational origin—shaded 
from public scrutiny by a curtain of 
superlative and exaggerated sanctity? 
Are they not over-rated as a class, in 
every way—for their wisdom—for their 
purity—for their value? If they are— 
and we wish we dared deny it—we 
beg to ask if assumption of power is 
usual with those whg are conscious of 
possessing the strength and superiority 
ascribed to them? Never; men adopt 
contrivances to support their reputa- 
tion only when natural and legitimate 
means are insufficient. 

Is not this, we ask, Jesuitism? Are 
pretension and artificial distinctions ne- 
cessary to procure for the teachings of 
Christ the confidence of sinners? Did 
He find it necessary? While we are 
rejoicing to see the mote removed from 
the eyes of our brother the “ Roman- 
ist,” let us not forget the beam in our 
own. 

Now what we ask is, that the Clergy 
should abandon their foolish notions 
about the portentous and everlasting 
dignity of their calling—that they 
should simply consider that they are 
sent here like the rest of us, to do as 
much good with as little mischief as 
possible. We would have them grap- 
ple at once with every error, and get it 
down if they can. If reform be re- 
quired in any quarter, let it be signal 
enough for them to gird themselves to 
conduct it. Let them not wait until 
they are endowed with a salary of three 
thousand dollars per emnum, and then 
discharge their consciences by reading 
a pair of heavy sermons weekly, con- 
cerning “fixed fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute.” They should 
lead opinion, not follow it, much less 
obstruct its circulation. Yet what re- 
form for the last twenty years in this 
country has been commenced, assisted 
or completed by priests? To what ma- 
terial improvement in the condition of 
the poor have they contributed, except 
by their prayers, for which we desire to 
be grateful? What measure of public 
policy having in view the melioration 
of the condition of the masses have they 
united in advocating? It is notorious 
that there are none. It isa scandal as 
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well as a calamity, that such is the 
case. But we believe that it must con- 
tinue so long as the Clergy are set apart 
by our laws and the public sentiment, 
from the rest of men, and their associa- 
tion with the great public and practical 
struggles in society is discouraged. 
But upon this point, we have no space 
two enter further at present. We hope, 
however, that the shameful injustice 
practised upon the priest, by excluding 
him from all active participation in the 
public service will soon be done away 


ee 


with among us, and that we may not in 
one breath exalt his superior sanctity, 
and in the next declare him unfit to be 
trusted with privileges which we grant 
to men who are unable to read. It 
shall be when they were brought into 
personal contact with their fellows in 


the practical relations of life, and cor » 


to struggle hand to hand with mis 
iniquity and oppression, that they « 
destined to become the proper allies ot 
the philanthropist and the philosopher— 
not till then. B. 





THE CHANGE IN THE COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF ENGLAND. 


An intimate connection, may, perhaps, 
be indicated between the operation of 
high taxes, whether direct or indirect, 
and that of paper money circulating on 
credit, in the fact that the protective 
system, as such, and the issues of paper 
money to circulate on credit, have run 
their race in England simultaneously 
for nearly the same length of time. 
That is to say, for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years the commercial policy 
of Great Britain has been founded on 
the special protection of privileged 
classes, and its financial policy, as ex- 
pressed in the cufrency furnished by 
the bank, for about the same period has 
been to allow of the circulation of paper, 
not merely as the representative of ac- 
tual coin, “but on the credit of ability to 
pay it in coin, in the proportion nearly 
of three to one. Both these systems 
originated during or soon after the 
reign of the Stuarts, and have been 
persevered in, with greater or less rigor, 
up to within the last few years, during 
which the light of truth has gradually 
shone in upon the misty theories of 
paper wealth and protected industry, 
until at length the whole system 13 
finally struck down by the union of all 
parties ii, support of the memorable 
declaration of the Prime Minister of 
the crown, on the 10th of June, 1845, 
to the effect that hereafter it will, in 
England, be impossible to defend any 


Population, 


1700 5,475,000 
1750 6,467 ,000 
1800 9,168,000 
1821 12,219,200 
1841 18,655,981 
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law on the ground that it is for the 
special advantage of any particular in- 
terest, and in repudiating the policy of 
levying protective duties as injurious to 
the state that practises it. 

These declarations were made more 
particularly in relation to the corn laws, 
then under debate. During the con- 
tinuance of the corn laws and of the 
paper system, a great change has been 
wrought in the condition of Great 
Britain. She has, indeed, become great 
and powerful ; but her people have not, 
in any degree, advanced in their indi- 
vidual and social condition, as com- 

pared with her external greatness. 
P rom an agricultural country she has 
gradually become an essentially manu- 
facturing one. From a bread selling 
people they have become a bread buy- 
ing people. The change has not, how- 
ever, lightened their burdens or im- 
proved their physical condition. It is, 
on the other hand, highly probable that 
the proportion of poor and destitute, to 
the whole population, is larger now 
than during the preponderence of the 
agricultural interest. 

The following is a table of the num- 
ber of the population of England and 
Wales, and the amount of money ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor, with 
the average price of wheat in the same 
years: 


Expended for the sup 


port of the poor. Price of Wheat, 
£ s. d. 
673,000 40 00 
689,951 27 11 
4,077,891 63 2 
6,958,445 62 5 
6,552,890 64 0 
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The cost of maintaining the poor, it 
is seen, increased from 20s. per ten 
people to 20s. for three people. In 
these figures we heve no indication that 
one hundred and fifty years of protec- 
tion—during which the character of 
the country was changed from a wheat 
exporting to a wheat-importing coun- 
try—in any degree benefited the masses 
of the people or improved their physi- 
cal condition—that is, that it enabled» 
them to procure for their labor any 
greater quantity of the comforts, or 
even necessaries of life, than they en- 
joyed before. The geographical con- 
dition of England and the great natural 
wealth she possesses in her mines, 
have given her a prominent rank as a 
manufacturing and commercial nation, 
which advantages have, by the policy 
of the government, been adroitly used 
to support the political power of the 
state in the scale of European nations, 
although at the expense of the majority 
of the inhabitants of England. The 
paper system and the corn laws have 
been the most effectual means for this 
purpose, and it was by their instrumen- 
tality chiefly, that England was en- 
abled to put forth such gigantic power 
in the early part of the present century, 
when the whole industry and wealth of 
the nation was concentrated in the 
hands of the ministry, and lavishly 
expended in the prosecution of Euro- 
pean wars. The close of those wars 
found Europe completely revolutionized 
in a commercial point of view, and the 
position of England entirely changed 
in her relations to other countries. 
The foundation was then laid of that 
change of policy which has now taken 
place. 

The first corn law, or that which de- 
cidedly favured the com-growers, was 
probably the 12th Charles II., enacted 
in 1663, although at that time, and for 
a long period thereafter, England was 
a corn-selling country. The principal 
enactments previously to that period, 
were rather in restraining exports than 
prohibiting imports. In 1700 the popu- 
lation of England and Wales was less 
than 6,000,000, and mostly agricultu- 
ral ; so much so that raw "produc e formed 
an important feature in the exports. 
From that time up to the present, the 
population has continued steadily to in- 
crease, and with its increase the chief 
care of government, in relation to it, 
bas been to encourage the growth of 
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food, in order that enough might be pro- 
duced upon the British Islands to feed 
their inhabitants. During the whole 
period statesmen have been haunted 
with the fear of becoming dependant 
upon foreign countries for corn, and, 
therefore the most extravagant induce. 
ments have been held out to the growers 
of grain. Agriculture, as a science, 
has been advanced to a very high state, 
and, aided by very high artificial prices 
for grain, marshes have been reclaim- 
ed, and heaths and other lands, un- 
fitted for the culture under ordinary 
circumstances, have been forced to pro- 
duce considerable crops, at a most 
enormous expense to the consumers, 
No sacrifice seemed too great that 
promised to avert the much dreaded de- 
pendence upon foreign countries for 
corn. The population, however, has 
continued swelling in numbers, yearly 
increasing the demand for food, until, 
although every acre that will yield a 
bushel has been brought into requisi- 
tion, yet the utmost skill of the far- 
mers, aided by a propitious season, stil] 
fails to produce a sufficient quantity, 
and after a struggle of one hundred and 
fifty years, the minister declares that 
however desirable it might be to derive 
the supplies for internal resources, 
“independence of foreign nations is out 
of the question,” and that henceforth 
cheap food for the people, without re- 
gard to the source whence it is to be 
derived, is the great desideratum. Act- 
ing upon this principle, the corn laws 
were reduced in 1842 so as to admit of 
the import of foreign corn, at a limit 
some 20 per cent. lower than before, 
when it was virtually prohibited, and 
England now imports corn even when 
her harvest is good. 

It must, however, be considered that 
this great change of policy in relation 
to the corn laws does not grow entirely 
out of the necessity for cheap goods 
simply of itself, but also out of the in- 
fluence which their fitfu) action upon 
the currency, and conseauently upon 
prices and the wages of industry, has 
exerted. Twice has the government 
of England been brought to the verge 
of bankruptey in consequence of the 
sudden import of corn. There is noth- 
ing in the importation of food more than 
that of any other article which should 
require it to be paid for in specie. The 
ne cessity for such payments arises only 
from the suddenness of the demand con 
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uent upon a failure of the crops— 
and this grows entirely out of the falla- 
cious principle of protection. All trade 
between nations is one of barter strict- 
ly, a mutual exchange of the products 
of industry. Considerable movements of 
specie — occur, and then only in 
settlement of some small balance which, 
perhaps, is created by the operations of 
some unwise law. If, therefore, one 
nation refuses to buy the produce of 
another under the idea of encouraging 
the growth of similar produce within it- 
self it must also cease to sell its own 
produce to that nation, because there 
can be no sales without returns, and 
the trade between them ceases. This 
was always the case with England dur- 
ing a series of good harvests. The 
laws were then prohibitive, and the 
corn trade for a number of years ceased. 
Suddenly, however, in the year 1838 
her harvest failed, and an instant de- 
mand for $30,000,000 worth of wheat 
sprung up. As however the mutual in- 
terchange of produce with corn countries 
had nearly ceased during the long years 
of abundant harvests, and no pressing 
necessity existed on their part to buy 
English goods in exchange for corn, 
the latter was compelled to be paid for 
in specie, and its export for that purpose 
convulsed the commercial world, and 
jeopardised the existence of the govern- 
ment. 

For more than a century and a half, 
while England had comparatively no 
competitors, while its resources were 
ample within itself, and the industry of 
its people was rapidly developing its 
great national advantages, the govern- 
ment, with the short-sightedness of hu- 
man wisdom, was continually pursuing 
a course which they supposed was 
improving their condition, but which, 
in fact, was laying the foundation 
of a train of evils that can be re- 
medied only by undoing all that has 
been done by law, and throwing the 
whole commerce of the country open to 
the unerring guidance of individual sa- 
gacity. While Engiand had no com- 
petitors in manufactures, her operatives 
could better afford to pay the tax neces- 
sary to grow dear bread in England, in 
order to avoid the necessity of being 
dependant upon foreigners for cheap 
bread. Twenty-five years of active 
competition have applied the stern test 
of experience to this theory, and expos- 
ed its fallacy, and demonstrated the 


act, that to manufacture goods for the 
markets of the world, it is necessa 
that all the elements of the cost of those 
goods should be cheap. Food is an im- 
portant item, and manufacturers having 
reduced the money wages of the ope- 
ratives to the lowest level, find it neces- 
sary that all the other items of expense 
should be reduced likewise. The taxes 
on raw materials have been greatly re- 
duced, and the way is now prepared for 
a supply of cheap food, as well as of a 
dear currency, by means of which the 
uniform low level of prices will be 
maintained. Heretofore, the effect of 
Legislation has been to make high 
prices for food and all consumable arti- 
cles, while the interests of the manu- 
facturers have compelled them to reduce 
the money wages of the work-people. 
Between the government on the one 
hand and the employers on the other, 
the people have been ground as between 
the upper and the nether mill stone. 
The small pittance, that for much labor 
they were enabled to extract from the 
pockets of employers, would scarcely 
suffice for the purchase of the dear food 
grown in England. The highly taxed 
coffee, tea, sugar, and even necessary 
clothing were beyond their small means, 
or came only occasionally within their 
reach, as a decline in the price of food, 
the first necessary, left them a small 
surplus to bestow upon those articles of 
the next importance. The number of 
people so situated is yearly on the in- 
crease, and the increase of their num- 
bers is continually advancing the de- 
mand for food, and consequently its 
price—while the increasing competition 
from without compels the manufactu- 
rer still to grind down the amount of 
wages he is compelled to pay. Improve- 
ments in machinery have done much 
towards effecting this object, but the 
other items of expense beside wages, 
must be also reduced. These items of 
expense are composed to a great exvent 
of prices enhanced by Legislative action, 
for the “ protection” of home eR 3 
The obstinacy of theorists and the 
prejudice of philosophers have been 
compelled to give way before the in- 
controvertible facts that stare them in 
the face. The government cannot 
come to the relief of the people by ad- 
vancing the money prices of their 
wages. This was formerly practised 
by means of the paper money system, 
when England had no commercial com- 
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petition from without to contend with, 
and a large and influential class of peo- 

le in Great Britain still contend for 
its practicability by means of what is 
called allowing gold to find its price in 
the market like all other commodities. 
That is to say, the Bank of England 
now issues a note promising to pay £5, 
and the law says that £5 of money 
means 516,35 grains of gold, conse- 
quently the holler of the note is entitled 
to this precise weight of the metal. 
Now the theorists contend that gold 
fluctuates in value as much as other 
commodities, and that if a man promises 
an ounce of gold, it ought not to be ex- 
pected of him, if, when his promise is 
due, that quantity is more valuable than 
when he made the promise, and there- 
fore he should pay no more than its 
worth at the time of payinent. Hence, 
the medium of payment being paper, 
and the issue is increased considerably, 
it depreciates. That depreciation is 
called a rise in the value of gold, and 
the redemption of that paper must be at 
the rate of depreciation, or thus, if the 
money is depreciated 20 per cent., the 
promiser of the £5 is not to pay 516.35 
grains of gold, but only 413.10 grains, 
which is called the market price. This 
is one of the shiftsto which the advocates 
of protection resort, and is neither more 
nor less than the advocacy of a depreci- 
ated paper currency, based upon the 
experience of the operation of the bank 
suspension act during twenty-five years 
of war. The age is gone by, however, 
for such means of relieving the people 
by defrauding the public creditors, 
through nominal payments in depreci- 
ated paper. As, therefore, the govern- 
ment has not the power to increase the 
amount of money, either nominal or 
real, received by the working classes, 
the only alternative to come to their 
relief, is by undoing its own work, 
tearing down its cobweb fabrics of 
protection. depriving certain classes of 
their special privileges, and allowing all 
branches of industry to stand on their 
own skill and merits, to give the work- 
ing classes more of the necessities of 
life for the little money they earn. This 
is in fact increasing their wages. If 
the man that earns $5 per week can 
obtain, through the repeal of taxes and 
protective restrictions, double the ne- 
cessaries of life for his family that he 
could before, it is equivalent to giving 
him $10 per week and allowing him to 


remain under those burdens. This 
latter has been the policy of the new 
ministry of England since 1842, It 
was for this object that the corn laws 
were reduced 20 per cent. in that year 
and their prohibitive feature for the first 
time In many years removed. It was for 
this that the Series on near 2000 arti- 
cles of import were removed, and for 
this that the banking system of the 
country has been deprived of its ex. 
pansive feature, and the fluctuating cur. 
rency being made to depend hereafter 
entirely upon the ebb and flow of the 
precious metals. The volume 0! the cur 
rency is no longer suffered to be swol 

len by the issues of paper monev in ex. 
cess of the specie on hand to represent 
it. The policy of the government in 
regard to trade, is, therefore, to encour- 
age the largest consumption of goods 
and produce both foreign and domestic 
on the part of the people. Because the 
greater the quantities of comforts and 
necessaries they are able to enjoy for 
the proceeds of their earnings, the great- 
er is their real wealth. As, therefore, 
the welfare of England as a manufac- 
turing country depends upon the extent 
of her sales ir foreign markets, the 
money value of her ex ports must neces- 
sarily be low to compete with other na- 
tions. While the necessity exists for 
maintaining this low value of goods, 
the amount of money paid for wages 
cannot be large. The welfare of the 
operatives consists, therefore, in obtain- 
ing as much for those low wages as 
possible. This is done by low money 
prices for goods and produce ; and that 
they retain their money values it is not 
only necessary that the currency should 
be deprived of all power by its influence 
to produce an artificial rise in prices, b 

which imports will be promoted while 
consumption will be checked, but also 
that all that portion of the cost of goods 
which is made up of taxes, should be 
removed as far as possible, and to that 
end all protective duties, as such, have 
been denounced by both parties in Par- 
liament. The principle now avowed in 
relation to revenues is by the imposition 
of low duties to swell the amount by 
the encouragement of large imports for 
actual consumption—a great and en- 
lightened policy. While the currency 
remains sound, steady and uniform, as It 
must necessarily be as long as its 
volume depends solely upon the actual 
movement of the precions metals them- 
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selves, the amount of imports, no matter 
how great soever it may be, will never 
affect unfavorably the exchanges, but 
will serve only to enhance the demand 
for English goods in exchange, and by 
so dving not only afford the enjoyment 
of actual wealth in a greater degree, but 
promote the employment of the people. 

In contemplating so great a change 
in the policy of Great Britain, a policy 
which, emanating from the leading 
commercial nation of the world, will 
goon communicate itself to the remotest 
regions where civilization is known; 
we cannot but be struck with its rapid 
development in the last few years. 
Scarcely three years since the principle 


was avowed of making no concession of 


duties upon any imported article, until 
a corresponding concession was made, 
by the country furnishing it, upon some 
articles of British manufacture. This 
idea has been entirely abandoned, and 
the great principle is now recognized, 
that Juties upon imports are more inju- 
rious to the country that imposes them 
than to the country which furnishes the 


goods. Hence, the great and sweeping 
reductions that have been made upon 
the produce of nations with the concur- 
rence of all classes in England, and 
without regard to the course of other 
countries. The cotton of the United 
States has been freed from duty, and its 
farm produce admitted at lower rates, 
notwithstanding that this government, 
as well as most of the nations of Europe, 
have, within ten years, enacted protec- 
tive tariffs avowedly hostile to British 
industry. So far from retaliating by 
corresponding prohibitions, England 
has made extensive remissions of duties, 
because she recognizes in the latter 
burdens upon her own people, and not 
injuries to her rival. In respect to re- 
missions of duties upon United States 
produce, it is worthy of remark, that 
these have taken place in the face of 
what was generally called a very un- 
favorable trade with the United States. 
That is to say, that the balance against 
England was so large, as to bring to 
this couniry considerable sums of 
specie. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES, DISTIN- 
GUISHING SPECIE. 

















Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. 

Goods, Goods, Specie. Specie. 
1840, 32,311,027 52,664,874 802,306 4,383,786 
1841, 45,159,474 44,537,440 580,530 3,018,137 
1842, 33,240,603 37,912,200 205,896 1,701,748 
1843, 11,836,166 38,254,759 14,304,952 400 
1844, 40,346,648 46,854,450 1,129,433 85.706 
Total, 162,893,910 220,223,723 7,024,117 9,189,779 

Excess Expts. to England, 57,329,813 


Im»orts from England, 


It i; observable, that notwithstanding 
the le ze excess of exports to England 
in 181, there was an excess in the ex- 
port of specie. That circumstance 
grew out of the artificial action of the 
late National Bank, which was strug- 
gling! » maintain itself, but failed in the 
first quarter of the fiscal year, 1840. 
The « port of specie was made by it at 
aloss : the laudable design of breaking 
the N w York banks. What is called 
a balioce of trade, is usually largely 
again’ England, producing a steady 
eurre;’ of coin to this country, m con- 
sequee of her large imports of pro- 
duce. Notwithstanding this, she has de- 
libera ly removed a duty of 12 per cent. 


7,834,338 


upon the principle article—cotton, and 
thrown open the trade to all other pro- 
duce, the export of which, thither, is 
rapidly increasing. This is the result 
of a firm reliance upon sound principles, 
and upon the unerring action of the 
laws of trade when left entirely to them- 
selves. The idle notion that a trade is 
favorable, according to the quantities of 
particular commodies brought in or 
carried away by it. is entirely abandon- 
ed, and the belief indulged in, that 
merchants know what is for their own 
interests, and that the prosperity of in- 
dividuals forms in the aggregate the 
prosperity of the nation. 
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Lines. 
I 


LINES 
TO ALLEGRA FLORENCE IN HEAVEN. 


“ Mild from the first nants of her days; 
Gentlest of all in heaven.”—Hesiod, 


Wuen thy soft round form was lying 
On the bed where thou wert sighing, 
I could not believe thee dying, 
Till thy angel soul had fled ; 
For no sickness gave me warning— 
Rosy health thy cheeks adorning, 
Till that hope-destroying morning, 
When my child lay cold and dead. 


Now thy white shroud covers slightly 

Those pale limbs so smooth and sightly, 

While thy snow-white arms lie lightly 
On thy soul-abandoned breast ; 

As the dark blood faintly lingers 

In thy pale, cold lily-fingers, 

Thou, the sweetest of Heav’n’s singers ! 
Just above thy heart at rest! 


Yes, thy sportive form is crowded 

In thy coffin all enshrouded, 

Like the young moon, half enclouded, 
On the first night of her birth ; 

And, as down she sinks when westing, 

Of her smiles the night divesting 

In my fond arms gently resting, 
Shall thy beauty to the earth! 


As that earth delights to nourish 
Some fair flower, which loves to flourish 
On her breast, while it doth perish, 
And will barren look when gone ; 
So my soul was glad in giving 
All thine own was glad receiving, 
From me, ever more left grieving, 
In this weary world alone ! 


Sister angels now are bending 
To receive thy soul ascending 
Up to heaven to joys unending, 
And to blisses all divine; 
While thy pale, cold form is fading, 
Under death’s dark wings now shading 
Thee with gloom like that pervading 
This poor broken heart of mine! 


As birds of kindred song and feather 

Sing and soar on earth together— 

So around thy heavenly father, 
There they gather now with thee ; 

Ever joyful to behold thee, 

In thei soft arms to enfold thee, 

And to whisper words oft told thee 
In this trying world by me! 
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With my bowed head thus reclining 
On my hand, my heart repining, 


Shall my salt tears, ever shining 

On my pale cheeks, flow for thee— 
Bitter soul-drops ever stealing 
From the fount of holy feeling, 
Deepest anguish now revealing, 

For thy loss, dear child, to me! 


T. H. Curvres. 
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Tue general state of affairs presents 
no very marked variation since our last 
résumé, but the horizon presented, in 
May and June, many indications of 
changes both great and violent—al- 
though many have passed away with- 
out materially affecting the financial 
and commercial relations of the Union. 
After a long period of cheap money 
and reviving prosperity in all the lead- 
ing countries of Europe and America, 
there was, for some weeks, a feverish 
apprehension of some undefined crisis. 
In England, during the month of 
April, the funds and the cotton mar- 
ket were agitated to an unusual ex- 
tent without any satisfactory cause 
being assigned. In the United States 
money has fallen as low as 25 per cent. 
in the hands of the banks, with an 
unusual stagnation of trade at this 
season, accompanied by a fall in stocks 
—a rare occurrence when money is so 
cheap. This may be ascribed in some 
degree to the state of the relations be- 
tween the United States, Mexico and 
England, growing out of the course 
pursued by the latter power both in re- 
gard to Texas and Oregon; to the loss 
of influence of the English ministry 
on the Irish affairs, and to fears of a 
crisis in the railway speculations. All 
these have combined to affect the mar- 
kets, and some American stocks have 
been sent from England to the United 
States for sale in an already overstock- 
ed market. The State of New York, 
however, succeeded in negotiating a 
6 per cent. stock redeemable in 1852, 
to the extent of $400,000, at 24 per 
cent. premium, at which rate the stock 
will yield 53 per cent. interest, and 
must, under all circumstances, be con- 
sidered a high price and an indication 
of the commanding position of the State 
of New York, the more gratifying 
when we consider that in 1842 her 6 


per cent. sold at 80. The redemption 
of the last of the Erie and Champlain 
Canal stock is effected up to July Ist, 
a fact which releases the constitutional 
restrictions upon the minimum tolls on 
the Canal, and may lead to increased 
facilities to the western trade. 

The rate for money has, during the 
past sixty days, become gradually 
cheaper. This is the season of the 
year when that money, which in the 
fall and winter is sent from the city 
south and west for the purchase of pro- 
duce, is again realized through the sale 
of that produce, and also when the debts 
due for fall purchases of goods are ma- 
turing, bringing back to the city in the 
hands of travellers and merchants, those 
funds which had previously been dis- 
bursed to the planters and farmers. 
Hence it is that the exchanges continue 
in favor of New York, producing an 
accumulation of specie in the vaults of 
the banks, and by so doing, lowering 
the value of money. This is more par- 
ticularly the case this spring, in that 
the imports of goods, reacting from the 
spasmodic action of unhealthy specula- 
tion last year, are small, and the demand 
for remittance for cornmercial purposes 
consequently less than at the same pe- 
riod of 1844. We have in former 
numbers alluded to the evil iufluence 
exerted by the manner in which the 
government funds are left in the New 
York banks. The revenues at New 
York last year were large, and deposit- 
ed up to July alternately each month in 
three banks, each enjoying a monqpol 
for the month. In July, another beak 
was added to the number, and these 
four down to March, 1845, possessed 
the deposits exclusively. In March 
three more were added to the deposit 
banks, making seven. When a small 
number of deposit banks exclusively 
receive a large public revenue, it gives 
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those banks the entire control of the 
market, and enables them to put the 
rate of interest up or down at their 
pleasure. This power they were not 
slow to exercise, and we last year wit- 
nessed violent and sudden fluctuations 
from 3 to 7 and from 7 to 3 per cent. 
without apparentcause. The customs 
of the port of New York are paid by the 
importing merchants in checks upon 
the bank where each individual keeps 
his account. All these checks, amount- 
ing m some months last summer to 
$3,000,000, are deposited with the go- 
vernment bank, and make it the 
creditor of all the others, each in the 
proportion that its customers have paid 


UNITED STATES 
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duties. Now this bank, by demandj 
coin for this large amount, compels ‘tl 
the other banks to curtail their loans, g 
process instantly followed by a general 
rise in the rate of money, which the 
government bank avails itself of to ex- 
tend its loans on the means it hag 
drawn from the other institutions on 
government account. To this cause 
must mainly be ascribed those great 
changes in the price of money in New 
York last year, followed by such disas- 
trous fluctuations in the stock market, 
In order to observe this movement more 
particularly, we will take a table of 
the loans and specie of the four deposit 
banks, as follows: 


DEPOSIT BANKS. 





1944. Specie. 1845. 
Feb. Moy. August, November, Fib Ma, 
Bank of Commerce, 789,154 1,030,949 1,101,851 1,183,206 603,210 671,911 
- America, 954,296 768,490 1,611,289 1,162,735 446,404 86) ,0R2 
Merchants’ Bank, 1,508,997 974,676 1,219,559 959,597 565.751 942.706 
American Ex. Bank 192,839 227,922 404,935 187,785 312,810 375,754 
Total specie, 3,445,286 3,002,037 4,337,634 3,493,323 1,927,175 2,851,453 


United States deposits, 3,000,000 3,130,000 


It is observable that as the deposits 
accumulated in these banks, the amount 
of specie which they held increased, it 
being drawn from the other banks ; and 
at the same time their own loans were 


LOANS AND SPECIE OF THE FOUR GOV 


6,103,501 3,529,988 1,700,785 1,530,649 


increased at the high rates of interest, 
caused by their own control over the 
other banks. ‘This movement is appa- 
rent in the following table : 


ERNMENT BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY, 


AS COMPARED WITH EIGHTEEN OTHER BANKS. 


Specie. Loans. 

1843. Gov. Bks. 18 others. Gov. B’ks. 18 others. 
January . . . 2,927,891 4,116,114 9,285,973 19,061,758 
August . . . 5,885,515 6,753,666 12,630.123 21,460,096 
November . . 3,563,936 6,580,085 12,313,222 22,141,273 

1844. 
February. . . 3,445,286 5,781,987 13,345,516 25,518,939 
May . . « « 3,335,045 9,923,586 15,018,793 25,020,142 
August . . . 4,337,634 4,650,858 15,747,228 25,929,193 
November . . 3,493,323 4,383,606 14,863,298 25,156,399 
1845. 
February. . . 1,927,171 3,844,169 11,869,215 25,006,616 
may «5 2,851,353 4,356,859  13,025°269 27,911,537 


The specie held by the government 
banks increased from F ebruary, 1844, to 
August, 1845, at which time the depo- 
sits Were the highest, near $1,000,000. 
The amount held by the 18 others de- 
creased inthe same time over $1,000,000. 
In the same period, the loans of the go- 
vernment banks rose $2,400,000, while 
those of the 18 others increased but 
$400,000. During the three months, 
from May to August, in which the go- 


vernment banks extracted this large 
sum from the others, the rates of inter- 
est rose suddenly, and in June, one of 
the most disastrous revulsions that has 
overtaken the stock market for many 
years was experienced. Towards the 
fall of 1844, when the general amount 
of government funds was diminishing 
in magnitude, the late Secretary adopt- 
ed the plan of drawing money from the 


city of New York, simply to deposit 
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elsewhere, for the benefit of individuals. 
The following is a table of the amount 
of customs collected in each quarter for 


the whole United States, with the 
amount on deposit at the close of each 
month : 


QUARTERLY CUSTOMS AND MONTHLY LOCATION OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS PER 
OFFICIAL RETURN. 


Deposits at Washing- all other 
Customs. Boston. Y. York. ton. points. Total. 
June 2% 8,471,000 1,516,585 4,388,161 455,757 2,084,933 8,747,468 
July 29 1,103,321 5,274,229 577,966 2,873,316 10,029,612 
Aug. 26 1,772,685 6,103,501 405,719 3,537,195 11,530,995 


Sept. 23 10,750,000 2,315,933 6,335,131 1,758,055 4,172,225 13,875,260 


Oct. 2 2,138,297 5,372,005 2,510,378 4,538,425 13,320,251 
Nov. 2 2,100,979 3,530,118 2,874,542 4,597,740 12,293,287 
Dec. WO 4,100,360 2,265,950 3,847,830 2,013,569 4,273,896 12,401,254 
Jan. 27 2,971,687 1,700,785 1,779,041 3,237,380 9,688,884 
March 25 6,375,575 358,278 1,665,785 1,374,212 2,370,653 6,796,407 
April 28 2,302,326 555,418 2,343,228 1,345,462 2,642,214 7,724,904 
May 27 1,959,473 829,889 2,802,018 1,160,931 3,418,297 8,211,136 
June @ 1,097,129 2,878,578 1,308,476 3,234,268 8,500,451 


The deposits in New York were 
the highest in September. Then com- 
menced a rapid transfer of the funds to 
Washington, to be employed for private 
advantage. ‘This movement retorted 
upon the Government banks in New 
York the restraint they had inflicted 
upon the others; acc ordingly we find 
above, that from August to November, 
they had lost 800,000 of their specie, 
while the others had lost $200,000. 
The consequence was, that they were 
subjected to the same violent curtail- 
ment in their loans, which their own 
movement had produced in the city 
banks generally. Money in November 
was therefore exceedingly scarce and 
high. This movement of the Govern- 
ment, in sending over $2,500,000 to 
Washington in the three months end- 
mg with November, had the greater 
influence, inasmuch as it is precisely at 
that season that the greatest demand 
for money for the purchase of the crops 
and for remittance abroad takes place. 
Following this movement, arose the 
necessity of sending money to Boston, 
to pay off the large proportion of Goy- 
ernment stocks falling due there Jan. 
Ist. Since that event, the deposits in 
the city of New York have continued 
to increase, but since February the de- 
partment has wisely increased ‘the num- 
ber of deposit banks to seven, by which 
means they are in a great measure de- 
prived of that power over the market 
which was last year productive of such 
evil consequences. More especially is 
this the cese, inasmuch as that the 
amount collected is much smaller. 
Thus, instead of $300,000,000 to be paid 
into one bank, as in August last, there 
was in the month of May but $1,306,000 
paid into seven banks, a judicious 


“ dividing of eggs,” which greatly neu- 
tralized the power conferred. It is ob- 
vious, however, that when too many and 
large financial interests are concentrated 
in the management of one bank, and an 
undue proportion of the public money is 
by political influence placed at the com- 
mand of one institution, great hazards 
are encountered. It does not follow, 
that because the managers of a bank are 
above suspicion of dishonesty, and that 
the securities given are ample to cover 
the deposits, that therefore all is safe, 
and the community are exposed to no 
dangers. On the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely under such circumstances that 
the greatest dangers exist. ‘The mere 
safety of the specified sum deposited, is 
very unimportant, when compared with 
the commercial mischiefs, in the crea- 
tion which that sum may be made 
instrumental. The possession of gov- 
ernment money is coveted by banks, 
because they wish to use it to their 
own advantage, that is, to lend it at a 
rate higher than it costs them, and by 
so doing derive extra profits to the bene- 
fit of the stockholder. 

Hence, when the government extract 
from the pockets of some 1000 indi- 
vidual importers, a large sum of money, 
and place it with a Bank, that institu- 
tion cannot lend it back to the same 
individuals who had paid it, but it finds 
employment in the hands of specula- 
tors mostly. The money is drawn 
from the channels of individual business, 
and becomes the basis of issues of 
credits, to at least three times its own 
magnitude. One portion of these credits 
is paid out to the government credi- 
tors; two other portions are necessa- 
rily loaned to speculators, and the 
whole circle of commercial markets be- 
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comes disturbed, ending eventually in 
a revulsion, which ruins more private 
fortunes, and depreciates more property 
than the whole sum originally belong- 
ing to the government amounts to. 
This result is greatly accelerated when 
a few banks find it to their advantage 
to promote these fluctuations. When 
money for a few weeks has been very 
abundant and cheap, exchanges being 
in favor of the city, and nothing i in the 
horizon to indicate approaching diffi- 
culty, loans are made with great facility. 
The public generally, by the mere fact 
of obtaining funds cheaply and easily, 
are commie into every species of opera- 
tion, outstanding obligations are mul- 
tiplied, and prices of stocks and other 
articles rise, enhancing the demand for 
money. If at such a nwiment, the 
creditor bank suddenly demands specie 
balances of all the others, they not only 
cease to discount, but call in some out- 
standing loans. The rate of interest is 
immediately advanced, and the bank 
which caused the movement, avails it- 
self of the result to loan out the govern- 
ment money at those high rates of in- 
terest, and it profits by so doing, at the 
expense both of the public and all the 
other barks. These operations are 
alike injurious to the public interests, 
and business generally. It cannot be 
imputed to the banks as a fault of 
theirs, that they make the best possible 
use of the money to their own advan- 
tage. It is their duty to doso. But 
it is a great error on the part of govern- 
ment to pursue such a system of 
finance, as m fact makes the Treasury 
Department but a mere jackal in the 
service of banking associations, to the 
detriment of the public interests. The 
commercial difficulties which grow out 
of the making of public revenue the 
basis of banking credits, have long been 
apparent, and the United States Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly attempted to 
remedy them by separating entirely the 
affairs of the Teams from all connec- 
tion with banks. In England, the same 
object is in a measure obtained under 
the new law, by depriving the govern- 
ment bank of its expansive power. 
Under the Sub-Treasury law of the U. 
States, it was contemplated to remedy 
this matter by causing the public 
revenue to be collected in specie, ard 
deposited in the vaults of the depart- 
ment, to be on no account loaned out in 
any shape, but simply to be paid orev 


to the public creditor. This law, of 
course, contemplated an adherence to 
the constitutional powers of congress, 
in collecting no more money from the 
a7 than was absolutely necessary 
or the economical wants of the govern- 
ment. Hence, there could never be 
any accumulation of money in the 
hands of the department, but the specie 
that flowed in from one quarter would 
flow out at another. The only effect 
would be to prevent an accumulation of 
coin in the vaults of the banks to be- 
come the basis of undue speculation. 

If the amount of duties payable in 
New York in any one month should be 
large, it would involve a large abstrac- 
tion of specie from the vaults of the 
banks, and by so doing compel them to 
reduce their credits ; a movement which 
would necessarily involve a diminution 
of imports, as much so as if the demand 
for specie was on foreign account. The 
specie thus drawn into the Treasury was 
not to remain there, or become, as in 
the hands of a bank, the basis for loans 
to three times its amount; but it passed 
through the hands of the government 
creditors into the general channels of 
business, improving the generel curren- 
cy and strengthening the basis of com- 
mercial credits. The demanding of 
specie in the payment of the government 
dues is not essentially different from 
that which was the practice under the 
late National Bank. That concern was 
the recipient of the public money, and 
received as such the notes of all specie 
paying banks with inthe circle of each 
br anch, but com pe led weekly settle- 
ments in specie of all the notes thus re- 
ceived. The practical effect of draw- 
ing specie into the vaults of the United 
States Bank, was thus as promptly pro- 
duced as would be the case in regard to 
the Treasury under the Sub-Treasury 
law. The difference is in the position 
of the money after it is so drawn in 
The bank had the power of loaning three 
paper dollars to speculators for every 
specie dollar drawn from the pockets of 
importers, through the local banks. 
The Sub-Treasury confers no power but 
to pay over to the government creditor 
the dollar received from customs. The 
latter, therefore, only accelerates the 
circulation of specie, while the former 
caused it to stagnate, in order to make 
way for a great expansion of paper 
credits. Now it is not a little singular, 
notwithstanding all the fault which has 
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been found with the Sub-T'reasury law 
of the United States, as anti-commercial 
jn its character, that its leading princi- 
ples should be imitated by the : govern- 
ment of England, the first commercial 
nation of the world, in the new regula- 
tions adopted in regard to banking. It 
is true that government does not require 
its vast revenues to be actually paid in 
coin, but it has arrived at nearly the 
same result, by de »priving the banks of 
the power ot increasing the issues to 
an amount beyond the specie which 
they hold. We have heretofore re- 
marked upon the features of the new 
charter of the Bank of England, and 
the regulations as applied to the English 
banks. The minister has rece ntly” ap- 
plied to the Scotch and Irish banks 
similar restrictions; thus fixing a limit 
beyond which the paper currency of 


the United Kingdom cannot be extend- 
ed. The limit to the credit issues of 
the Bank of England was, it will be 
remembered, £14,000,000, being the 
amount of the debt, £11,000, 000, due 
to it from the government, which debt 
constitutes its capital; and in addition 
£3,000,000 of government Exchequer 
bills. The limit to the credit issues of 
the private and joint-stock Banks of 
England, was the average amount actu- 
ally outstanding for a few weeks prior 
to April 27th, 1844, when the measure 
was announced. The limit to the cre- 
dit circulation of the Scotch and Irish 
banks, is the actual average circulation 
for the thirteen lunar months subsequent 
to April 27, 1844. This produces an 
authorized amount of curreney, as ex- 
pressed in the following table : 


CURRENCY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 








ew en AUG! 188166 8 ee, 
No. December, December, April, Fized amount 
Banks. 1243 1844. 1845. authorized, 
Bank of England . . 1 18,791,000 20,791,473 21,082,585 £14,000,000 
Private Banks . . . 199 4,533,048 4,421,334 4,681,211 5,011,197 
Tee enon © 4 as a) sR 3,161,033 3,073,951 3,306,255 3,477,321 
Scotch WS go eat eee 3,166,920 3,284,295 3,001,240 3,041,000 
Irish - Saas 7 2 376,676 2. $32,397 3,016,231 2,565,000 
Bank of Ireland . % 1 3,502,475 3,896,750 4,036,400 3,706,000 
Total. . . . . 298 £35,531,152 38,300,200 39,123,922 31,800,518 


Now it appears there are 298 banks 
in the United Kingdom, entitled to issue 
£31,800,518 of paper currency, being 
little more for the vast transactions of 
that great empire than was issued by the 
United States banks in 1838. Now then, 
298 banks are to enjoy a close monopo- 
ly—that is, hereafter, no banks of issue 
are to be authorized. If an English 
bank of issue fail, the Bank of England 
alone is authorized to supply the defect. 
If in Scotland a bank fail, it is author- 
ized to sell out to another bank, which 
bank may have the power of issue to 
the extent which the two banks pre- 
viously enjoyed. The paper currency 
of the United Kingdom is therefore 
fixed at the above named sum of 
£31,800,518, and cannot be increased 
except by an importation of corn. At 
the latest dates the Bank of England 
held in specie £15,861,686, consequent- 
ly the currency may be enhanced to that 
umount. The issues based on this spe- 
cie had however taken place only to the 
extent of £7,082,585, and in case of an 
export of specie similar to that which 
took pla:e in 1839, this power to issue 


would be reduced from £15,861,686 to 
£2,500,000, diminishing the circulation 
of the bank from . £21,082,585, the 
amount in April last, to £19,500,000, 
and this would be a positive reduction in 
the whole currency of the United King- 
dom, because all the other banks are 
without the power to supply as formerly 
the circulation thus withdrawn by the 
operation of trade. Now it is evident 
that as the fluctuating currency cannot 
exceed the actual amount of com in the 
issue department, that all the govern- 
ment funds deposited with the Bank of 
England are substantially specie, be- 
cause for every £5 note deposited in 
the banking department by the govern- 
ment, there is a sovereign in the issue 
department, and the bank has no power 
to muitiply or lend that deposit. The 
revenues of England are oftener less 
than the expenses than they are in ex- 
cess of it; consequently the demands 
upon the treasury are always equal to 
its receipts. The operation of the go- 
vernment finances is therefore only to 
give activity to the currency. The 
Bank of England pays out quarter- 
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ly in dividends .£7,000,000 to the go- 
vernment creditors. This money is 
drawn from every quarter of the king- 
dom, placed on deposit, and immediate- 
ly disbursed to the creditors. This 
movement embraces the leading features 
of the Sub-Treasury of the United 
States, and has been adopted by the 
government of Great Britain avowedly 
to prevent undue Bank expansions, by 
which consequent revulsions and gene- 
ral distress are inevitably engendered. 

The government of Great Britain 
having thus approximated the example 
set by that of the United States in re- 
lation tothe national finances, it becomes 
urgent upon Congress to restore and 
perfect that scheme of finance which 
was in hot haste condemned before its 
excellencies could be developed or its 
organization completed. There is no 
fear that when once it has become ap- 
preciated by the public, that it will 
ever again be disturbed; when it has 
imparted that steadiness and regularity 
to money affairs which it is its nature 
to confer, the commercial public will 
never again permit a recurrence to the 
vassalage of bank monopolies. 

The finances of the federal govern- 
ment are in a condition which evinces 
the fact that the present tariff is more 
of a protective than of a revenue na- 
ture. The revenues of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1845, are near $5,000,000 
below the estimates of the department 
based upon the actual business of the 
year 1844, and the first four months of 
the fiscal year 1845. That is to say, 
the trade of the country, for the last 
eight months of 1845, disappointed the 
expectations of the Secretary, calculat- 
ed on the best information within his 
reach, by about twenty-five per cent. 
Such an extraordinary error in the offi- 
cial estimates points to something radi- 
cally wrong in the principles on which 
they were based. This isthe more ap- 
parent when we consider the general 
state of the business of the country in 
its relations with the commercial coun- 
tries of Europe. The exports of the 
U. States during the summer of 1844, 
were moderate in quantity, at low and 
falling prices, and at that time the 
imports of goods and the revenue of 
the government were the largest. Dur- 
ing the last three quarters of the fiscal 
year 1845, the exports of U. States 
produce were large and increasing, at 
firm and rising prices abroad, giving 


large proceeds to be returned to this 
country in the shape of goods, yet not. 
withstanding this, the revenue of the 
government has been declining, and the 
average rate of duty upon the amount 
of dutiable goods becoming less, show- 
ing that the import of those goods on 
which the highest ad valorem rates are 
chargeable, and on which the greatest 
losses were sustained last year, has 
been avoided as being prohibited. The 
general account of trade is therefore re- 
duced, and the revenues of the govern- 
ment have suflered to an extent which 
brings them below the ex penses, a state 
of things that involves an accumulation 
of debt on the one hand, or direct taxa- 
tion on the other. In short, the finan- 
ces of the federal treasury resemble 
very much in their present position 
those of Great Britain in 1842, when 
the present ministry totally reversed the 
commercial policy of that government, 
and raised its income by reducing taxes. 
At that time the revenues had for seve- 
ral years been annually deficit, and 
Mr. Baring attempted to make good the 
deficit, by adding five per cent. to all 
existing taxes. That addition failed to 
increase the income ; on the other hand, 
it diminished it on many articles. The 
necessary result of these high taxes, 
was the income tax imposed by the new 
government to meet a present emergen- 
cy, while a reduction of twenty per cent. 
in corn daties and in the tarifl generally 
provided for a future increase in the 
revenue, which has since been realized. 
When the old ministry went out of 
power, they were in favor of a fixed 
duty of 4s. a 6s. upon foreign corn. 
The new ministers reduced the protec- 
tive feature of the sliding scale twenty 
per cent., and on occasion of a debate 
on the corn law, which took place 
June 10, the late ministers, now the 
opposition, voted in favor of entire free 
trade in corn, having receded from the 
fixed duty. On the same occasion, Sir 
James Graham, one of the ministers, 
repudiated the doctrine of protection 
entirely. He was followed by the 
Premier, who expressed himself as 
follows : 


““T have attempted to show, therefore, 
that during the three or four years which 
the present government have been in of- 
fice, they have altered the law (corn law 
consistently with sound principles, an 
not only this law, but other laws which 
prohibited the importation of foreign pro- 
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duce. In no respect upon any article 
have they increased protection. You 
think they have not carried the principle 
far enough, but at any rate every act they 
have dove has been an act tending to es- 
tablish, with respect to the import of 
every foreign article, the principle which 
I believe to be a sound one, the gradual 
abatement of purely protective duties 
(hear).” 


These expressions of opinion from 
both ministers and the opposition in 
favor of free trade, and against the prin- 
ciples of protection as injurious to the 
state which puts them in practice, pro- 
duced a sensation the most profound 
throughout the kingdom. These are 
unequivocal signs of the speedy down- 


fall of special privileges as far as con- 
ferred by unjust commercial legislation. 
It is also remarkable that we find in 
England all classes, even those which 
have heretofore enjoyed the miscalled 
protection, assenting to the truth of the 
principles announced by the minister. 
They have learned by hard experience 
that the welfare of the whole is the 
welfare of each component part of the 
body politic. 

We have then the experience of our 
own treasury, under the operation of a 
protective tariff, and the precept and 
example of England, all demonstrating 
the absurdity ot attempting to legislate 
for the benefit of the few at the expense 
of the many. 





OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. ° 


MR. LESTER. 


Looxine over some of the works of art 
Mr. Lester has brought with him on his 
return from Europe, for a short visit, we 
have been led to reflect on the character 
ot our foreign officers of government. 
Amoug the many we send abroad, how 
few take any interest in our national lite- 
rature, or add anything to its wealth. 
The removal of a tariff on a single article 
of exportation will engage all their efforts, 
while the manner in which they can add 
to the intellectual stores of the nation 
they represent, seems never to have en- 
tered their minds. There are, it is true, 
honorable exceptions to this statement. 
Among them we notice such men as 
Wheaton, Irving, and the two Everetts: 
But from the Mediterranean, where the 
heart of the world once beat, what bave 
we hitherto learned? In the first place 
our commerce to that sea has steadily 
declined, while scarcely a ray of light has 
come to us from our representatives there. 
And yet, as Johnson once said to some 
one who spoke disparagingly of the coun- 
tries bordering on the ‘Mediterranean, 
‘The Mediterranean, Sir, is the cradle of 
civilisation.” And so it is. Beginnin 

trom Palestine and Egypt on the east, and 
coming along by Greece, where the first 
republics rose and fell, and art and poetry 
and literature grew almost to perfection, 
we at length reach Rome, whose ruins 
are greater than all modern works, and 
whose very corpse is more awful than any 


living nation. And yet from these great 
landmarks in human history, where more 
lies buried, and yet to be dug up, than the 
civilized world will create for the next 
century. what do we hear ? 

Going north, we come to Florence, and 
here begin to tread on ancient republican 
soil, where we ought to learn much that 
should instruct us in the science of true 
government. To say nothing of the glo- 
rious republics of the north of Italy, and 
the amount of knowledge to be gained 
from the ancient records of those times, 
here lived and died Americus Vespucius, 
who first set foot on our continent, and 
whose name we bear. Yet, who has ever 
taken an interest in the early history of 
this man, or endeavored to come at early 
manuscripts, which doubtless are in ex- 
istence, concerning his first voyages to 
the New world. So ignorant were our go- 
vernment even of this family, every branch 
of which it should have known, that it 
came within three votes, we believe, of 
granting a million of acres to a woman— 
the most notorious mistress of Europe— 
as the only lineal descendant of the great 
navigator. Mr. Lester was the first Ame- 
rican that ever called on that family at 
Florence, now reduced to extreme pover- 
ty. Alittle more, and our government 
would have bestowed a large teritory on 
a worthless woman, who has been exiled 
from her own country; and passed by in 
neglect the only worthy descendants of 
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the man it wished to honor. Mr. Lester 
informs us that two daughters of this an- 
cient family support themselves by teach- 
ing school, while the only lineal male 
descendant receives about seventy dollars 
a year from the government for some 
minor office under It. 

So affected were these children of that 
illustrious man by this attention on the 
part of a consul of the United States, that 
they forced on him the only original por- 
trait of Americus Vespucius in Italy. 
Throngh all their poverty they had clung 
to the portrait of the founder of their 
family. Money could not purchase it 
from them, but the sympathy and kind- 
ness of a single American could influence 
them to urge it on his acceptance. This 

rtrait is accompanied by a private letter 
ced the Grand Duke of Tuscany to Mr. 
Lester. Itis not often a valuable paint- 
ing comes within our reach, and our gov- 
ernment should not fail to purchase it at 
a liberal sum, and we are sure Mr. Lester, 
who can dispose of it as he pleases, 
would give the family cause for lasting 
gratitude. If our public men wish to 
know how difficult it is to get hold of 
such a picture, even in countries where 
they have not the same inducements to 
preserve them as we, let them go to Ma- 
drid, where, we understand, is another 
original portrait of Vespucius, and try to 
purchase it. It would be a large sum 
that should lift that picture from the place 
where it hangs. We trust, and we be- 
lieve, that our government will never 
ee Mr. Lester to carry this portrait 

ack to Italy. 

Going still further north, along the 
Mediterranean, we come to the ancient 
republic of Genoa, and the native place 
of Columbus, the discoverer of the con- 
tinent we inhabit. The early history of 
this wonderful man is wholly unknown; 
and yet, we believe there are papers, 
could they be obtained, that well give 
us all we wish to know of him. Mr. 
Lester is the first man who has been able 
to get hold of anything throwing light 
upon this period of Columbus's life. We 
understand he has got hold of some facts 
of great interest which he intends soon 
to publish. These two things alone, 
which we have mentioned, make the three 
years’ residence of Mr. Lester abroad of 
great value to our country, and should 
cause our Executive not to lose sight of so 
indefatigable a searcher into the literature 
of the countries where he is placed. But 
he has not only brought information to us 
from Italy, but carried it to Italy from us. 
Having with great labor obtained a traus- 
lation of Bancroft’s history into Italian, 
he prefaced it with a biography of the 
author, and then endeavored to get it 
through the censors of the press in Sar- 


dinia. He even besought the king to 
allow it to pass, and obtained his promise; 
but his ministers, by their representa. 
tions, prevailed over him, and the whole 
thing was quashed. Said they, “ this 
history does houor to your country, and 
the principles in which your government 
is founded, but they cannot be allowed to 
spread here, as they would destroy our 
peace, and endanger society.” Deter. 
mined that so important a work should be 
circulated in Italy, Mr. Lester went to 
Tuscany, and there obtained the promise 
of the Grand Duke’s librarian, and of his 
editor Alfieri, the discoverer and ap- 
pointed publisher of Galileo’s mann. 
scripts, that it should be issued forthwith, 
The effect of the circulation of such a 
work in Italy will be deeply felt by the 
petty despots, that now hang like a mill- 
stone around its neck. 

A part of Mr. Lester’s anxiety to cir- 
culate this work grows out of his strong 
Democratic feelings. He himself feels 
and writes for the masses. His two 
works, ‘‘ Glory and Shame,”’ and “ Condi- 
tion and Fate of Eugland,” which are 
now being translated in Italian, show 
his strong sympathy for the mass against 
the privileged few He believes in the 
largest liberty to the many, and his writ- 
ings have tended in no small degree to 
spread this feeling abroad. We know of 
no author who is capable of writing for 
the masses than he, more efficiently than 
he. He is like Kean, who once asked 
his wife on his return from the theatre 
how he had performed his part. “Oh 
well,” said she; “I saw the Duke of 
clap you.” ‘D—n the Duke,’ he 
replied, “the pit rose at me.’’ Mr. Les- 
ter seems to have about the same feeling 
towards the critic and scholar, and the 
same love for the approbation of what is 
termed the lower classes. He has not 
been idle in a foreign country, but brings 
back with him several manuscript works, 
Among others, a translation of “ I) Cito- 
dino di Republica, or the Citizen of the 
Republic,” written by a Doge of the Ge- 
noese Republic, 250 years ago. He has 
also completed a plan of reform in our 
consular system, which he is to submit to 
the government, and which we hope, for 
our own credit, willin some form or other 
be adopted. 

His 1] Citodino di Republica is a won- 
derful treatise on the duties of a Repub- 
lican citizen, and shows what clear views 
were entertained two centuries ago of the 
rights of man. Mr. Lester has also writ- 
ten much on art. and obtained from Mr. 
Powers an account of his early life— 
struggles, feelings, views of sculpture and 
art generally, which cannot but be inter- 
esting to every American. Vie hope 
Mr. Lester will not abandon his post, for 
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he is the only consul we have in Italy, 
with the exception of the one in Rome, 
who preserve s outwardly anything of the 
dignity becoming a representative of the 
American Government. We speak thus 
not in blame of our consuls, but our nig- 
gardly government, which compels them 
to starve in their offices. No American 
travels through Italy without hanging his 
head in mortification at the slovenly ap- 
pearance of our consulates beside those 
of all other governments. Mr. Lester has 


NOTICES OF 
Matthew's Poems: 


We take the following article from the 
last number of Tait’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine—a journal which has more of the 
spirit and sympathies which should cha- 
racterise ap American Literature than 
most of the English periodicals. It isa 
handsome tribute to Mr. Matthews as a 
writer, especially in its appreciation of 
the leading ideas, not only developed in 
the Poems, but which run through all his 
writings. The general remarks on Amer- 
ican Literature are worth listening to: 


‘“ AMERICAN POETRY.* 


“This is a slight book in its exterior 
form, and the frame-work of the inten- 
tion of it is slighter still. The American 
writer, Mr. Cornelins Matthews, is the 
secretary of the Author’s Copy-right 
Protection Club in New York; aud is 
known in his own country by the ‘ Mot- 
ley Book,’ ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ and hu- 
morous prose works of the like order, in- 
dicating a quick eye and a ready philoso- 
phy in the mind that waits on it; gene- 
rous sympathies towards humanity in the 
mass, and a very distinct and character- 
istic nationality. He has written also a 
powerful fiction called ‘ Behemoth.’ 
The small volume before us consists of 
poems; and both for their quilities and 
defects, they are to be accounted worthy 
of some respectful attention. To render 
clearer the thought which is in us, we 
pass to general considerations. The con- 
trast between the idea of what American 
poetry should be, and what it is, is as 
plain as the Mississippion the map. The 
fact of the contrast faces us. With abun- 
dant flow and facility, the great body of 
American verse has little distinct charac- 
ter of any kind, and still less national 





—— 


*“Poems on Man in his various aspects under the American Republic,” by Corn 
New York. 
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maintained the respectability of his office, 
and entertained his countrymen with the 
most unbounded liberality, though he has 
been compelled to do it at his own ex- 
pense. His office is worth about $400 
If our government cannot do better than 
this, let them abolish the consular sys- 
tem in Italy altogether: withdraw our 
commerce trom the Mediterranean, and 
keep only those consulates they are wil 
ling at least to pay the necessary ex 
pense of. D. 





NEW BOOKS. 


character. There is little in it akin to 
the mountains and rivers, the prairies and 
characters among which is arises. This 
sound from the forest is not of them. It 
is as if a German bullfinich, escaped from 
the teacher’s finger into the depth of 
the pines, sate singing his fragments of 
Mozart in learned modulation, upon a 
rocking, snowy branch. And we find 
ourselves wondering how, in the great 
country of America, where the glory of 
liberty is so well comprehended, and 
where nature rolls out her waters and 
lifts her hills, as in attestation of a princi- 
ple worthy of her beaaty—the poetry 
alone should persist in being lifeless, flat, 
and imitative, as the verse of a court- 
rhymer, when he rests from the bow of 
office among the fens of Essex. It is 
easier to set this down as a fact (and the 
American critics themselves set it down 
as a fact), than to define the causes of it. 
And the fact of the defective nationality 
of the Literature of a young country, sug- 
gests the analogy of another fact—the 
defective individuality attributable tomany 
a young writer: and the likeness may be 
closer than the mere analogy expresses. 
Nationality is individuality under the so- 
cial and local aspect; and the nationalit 

of a country’s literature is the individuah- 
ty of the writers of it in the aggregate. 
It is curious to observe that the ‘ wild 
oats,’ sown in literature by the youthful 
author, as by the youthful nation, is, 
generally speaking, as barely tame as any 
stubble of the fields. Perhaps there is 
a bustling practicalness in both cases, 
which hinders that inner precess of de- 
velopment necessary to the ulterior ex- 
pression. Perhaps the mind, whether of 
the nation or of the man, must stand, 
before the cream rises. However this 
may be, we have given utterance to no 
novel form of opinion on the subject of 
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American poetry in the mass. And let 
no one mistake that opinion. We do not 
forget—how should we ?—such noble 
names as Longfellow’s may nobly lead, 
as Whittier’s may add honor to; we be- 
lieve in the beautiful prophecy of beauty 
contained in the poems of Lowell. But 
in speaking of these poets, we do not 
speak of poetry in the gross ; and in speak- 
ing even of some of these, the English 
critic feels, unawares, that he would fain 
clasp the hand of an American poet, with 
stronger muscles in it, and less softened 
by the bath. Under which impression 
we are all the readier, let our readers 
understand, to meet the hand of Mr. 
Matthews, while it presents to us the 
slender volume called ‘Poems on Man, 
in his various aspects under the American 
Republic.’ 

“The volume is ‘dedicated to the 
hopeful friends of humanity, by their 
servant, the author.’ It consists of short 
poems in various metres, and with no 
connecting link associated in the reader's 
mind—descriptive, as the title indicates, 
of the different ages and conditions of 
men in the republic; and remarkable, as 
we have hinted, for their very defects. 
For the poems are defective precisely in 
that with which the verse-literature of 
the country overlows—we mean grace 
and facility. They are not graceful, but 
they are strong. They give no proof of 
remarkable facility in composition ; and 
we are tempted sometimes to think of 
the writer, that he is versed better in 
sympathy and aspirations than in rythms 
and rhymes. His verses are occasionally 
incorrect, and are frequently ragged and 
hard. His ear is not ‘ tuned to fine uses,’ 
and hia hand refuses to flatter unduly the 
ear of his audience. But he writes not 
only ‘like a man,’ but like a republican 
and American. Under this rough bark is 
a heart of oak ; and peradventure a noble 
vessel, if not a elma oracle, may 

resently be had out of it. The wood 
ioe a good grain, the timber is of large 
size; and if gnarled and knotted, these 
are the conditions of strength, and per- 
haps the convulsions of growth; it is 
thus that strong trees grow, while slim 
grasses spring smoothly from the ground. 
And the thoughtful student of the litera- 
ture of America will pause naturally and 
musingly at the sight of this little book, 
and mark it as something ‘new and 
strange,’ considering the circumstances of 
the soil.” 

After quoting from the poems of the 
Child, the Citizen, the Merchant and the 
Reformer, passages which have already 
appeared in this Review, the Journal 
concludes : 

‘* However the reader may be inclined 


to be critical (and perhaps he will be 


more inclined than the critic), wu 
these extracts—however he may be 
struck by the involutions and obscuritieg 
which to some extent distigured them— 
he will be yet free to admit that the reve. 
rence for truth, the exultation in right 
the good hope in haman nature, which 
are the characteristics of this little book 
and that the images of beauty which mip. 
gle with the expression of its lofty senti- 
ment—are not calculated, when taken 
together to disturb the vision, and pro- 
phecy of such among us as are looking at 
this hour towards America, as the future 
land of freemen in all senses, and of 
poets in the highest of all.” 


The Indicator. By Leigh Hunt. No. 
XIV. of Wiley and Putman’s Library 
of Choice Reading. 


If it was sheer envy that branded So- 
crates with atheism, what was that which 
stigmatized Leigh Hunt as the head of 
the Cockney school? Are cockneys the 
disciples and apostles of Nature’? If the 
first of the sect said the “cock nighs,” 
how different must the last and greatest 
be from this “illustrious predecessor !” 
To him this “neigh” would be a “clarion,” 
or a “call to prayer ;” and the homely bird 
would he hallowed and made radiant by 
thronging poetic memoires. The subject 
most common-place to common minds, 
comes from his hands beautified and ex- 
alted; his cordial tone warms the sym- 
pathy, as his delicate handling detights 
the taste. We feel that he sees things 
as we ought to have seen them, and as we 
flatter ourselves we might have learned to 
regard them, if our attention had been 
turned towards them. We accept his 
guidance to a quicker perception of the 
true and the beautiful, without a sacrifice 
of pride; for he is to us only an elder 
brother whom the common course of 
things has brought to an earlier sense of 
those delights. We are so sure of his 
love that we forget to be jealous of his 
assumed authority. 

The title of the present work—the 
Indicator—is certainly happity chosen. 
This is the name of a bird whose office 
seems to be fo point out the places where 
honey is to be found; a grateful task, to 
which that here undertaken by the poet of 
Rimini is closely analogous. He leads 
us through fragrant shades, with beauty 
making a sunshine everywhere about us; 
and having threaded them himself until 
each turn and winding is familiar, he is 
able to show us at once the loveliest spots 
and the sweetest resting-places, and to 
teach us, “ by his art,” to distinguish and 
appreciate the notes of those more ex- 
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uisite warblers, whose delicate voices 
might else be drowned in the rich flood 
of song. : : , 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight 
and hurt not, gladden his way; and we 
who follow with true-hearted sympathy, 

e in all the “ fine madness” of our 
seer, While we are spared the trouble of 
the incantation. 

“ Poetry,” says Shelley, “ lifts the veil 
from the hidden beauty of the world, and 
makes familiar objects be as if they were 
not familiar.’’ This is the office of the 
Indicator, and we thank him. Who can 
read the paper “ On the Deaths of Little 
Children,” and not thank him? or the 
exquisite story of the “ Fair Revenge”? 
er “The Realities of Imagination” ? not 
to mention “ A Few Thoughts on Sleep,”’ 
and the chapter “of Sticks,” and others, 
of a quick, Charles Lamb-ish tone. That 
on “Spring and Daisies” charmed us; 
but we could hardly forgive, among the 
April quotations—the “ proud-pied April 
paed in all his trim,” a “ Three 
April perfumes in three hot Junes burn- 
othe omission of that most exquisite 
of all figures ever drawn from the change- 
ful month : 


*Oh! how this spring of love resembleth, 
‘The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away |” 


Odd ideas, and resemblances, and dis- 
tinctions, that nobody else would have 
thought of, or thinking of would have 
ventured to offer, in all the “dignity of 
print,’ are among the minor attractions 
of Hunt’s style; but even these are not 
unamusing, as he handles them. In the 
chapter on Dolphins he says, “ Perhaps 
in no one particular thing or image have 
some great poets shown the different 
characters of their genius more than in 
the use of the Dolphin.” And he adds, 
that Spenser, whose conceptive power 
amounts to an absolute realization of his 
images, speaks of his Dolphins with as 
familiar a detail as if they were horses 
waiting at the door with an equipage ; 
while Dante, whose mind was filled with 
dreary figures. compares wretches tossing 
in Hell’s awful depthe of fire, to Dolphins 
showing themselves occasionally above 
the waves; and adds, that “the devils 
would prong them as they rose.”” Hunt 
himself remembers being ‘mortified to 
find that the porpusses, or pork-pisces 
(as Captain John Smith calls them in his 
Account of Virginia), were not veritable 
Dolphins. Till then he had fancied 
“ Arion crown’d” riding on one of them. 

And so he runs on, a true Indicator of 
things great and small, but all agreeable 
in some way. So well do we like his 
honey, that we are ready to transfer to 
him St Ambrose’s surname of “ Mel- 


lifluous Doctor,” when we shall have had 
a little more of it. To the forthcoming 
volume of our Indicator we may say : 


Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


We cannot refrain from ornamenting 
our pages with au acceptable article from 
this choice volume : 


“DEATHS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“A Grecian philosopher being asked why he 
wept for the death of his son, since the sorrow 
was in vain, replied, ‘I weep on that account.’ 
And his answer became his wisdom. It is only 
for sophists to contend, that we, whose eyes con- 
tain the fountains of tears, need never give way 
to them. It would be unwise not to do so on 
some occasions. Sorrow unlocks them in her 
balmy moods, ‘The first burst may be bitter and 
overwhelming; but the soil on which they pour 
would be worse without them. They refresh the 
fever of the soil—the dry misery which parches 
the countenance into furrows, and renders us lia- 
ble to our most terrible ‘ tlesh-quakes.’ 

“ There are sorrows, it is true, so great, that to 
give them some of the ordinary vents is to run a 
hazard of being overthrown. These we must ra- 
ther strengthen ourselves to resist, or bow quietly 
and dryly down, in order to let them pass over us, 
as the traveller does the wind of the desert. But 
where we feel that tears would relieve us, it is 
false philosophy to deny ourselves at least that 
first refreshment; and it is always false consola- 
tion to tell people that because they cannot help 
a thing, they are not to mind it. The true way 
is, to let them grapple with the unavoidable sor- 
row, and try to win it into gentleness by a reason- 
able yielding. There are griefs so gentle in their 
very nature, that it would be worse than false 
heroism to refuse them a tear. Of this kind are 
the deaths of infants. Particular circumstances 
may render it more or less advisable to indulge in 
grief for the loss of a little child; but, in general, 
parents should be no more advised to repress 
their first tears on such an occasion, than to re- 

ress their smiles towards a child surviving, or to 
indulge in any other sympathy. It is an appeal to 
the same gentle tenderness ; and svch appeals are 
never made in vain. The end of them is an acquit- 
tal from the harsher bonds of affliction—from the 
tying down of the spirit to one melancholy idea. 

“Tt is the nature of tears of this kind, however 
strongly they may gush forth, to run into quiet 
waters at last. We cannot easily, for the whole 
course of our lives, think with pain of any good 
and kind person whom we have lost. It is the 
divine nature of their qualities to conquer pain 
and death itself; to turn the memory of them into 
pleasure ; to survive with a placid aspect in our 
imaginations. We are writing at this moment 
just opposite a spot which contains the grave of 
one inexpressibly dear to us. We see from our 
window the trees about it, and the church spire. 
The green fields lie around. The clouds are 
travelling overhead, alternately taking away the 
sunshine and restoring it. The vernal winds, 
»iping of the flowery summer time, are neverthe- 
ea calling to mind the far distant and dangerous 
ocean, which the heart that lies in that grave had 
many reasons to think of. And yet the sight of 
this spot does not give us pain. So far from it, 
it is the existence of that grave which doubles 
every charm of the spot; which links the plea- 
sures of our childhood and manhood together ; 
which puts a hushing tenderness in the winds and 
a patient joy upon the landscape; which seems 
to unite heaven and earth, mortality and immor- 
tality, the grass of the tomb and the grass of the 
green field : it,gives a more maternal aspect to the 
whole kindness of nature. It does not hinder 
gaiety itself. Happiness was what its tenant, 
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through all her troubles, would have diffuse 
To diffuse happiness, and to enjoy it, is not only 
carrying out her wishee, but ri divine her hope 8; 
and gaiety, freed from its only pollutions, malig 
nity and want of sympathy, is but a child playing 
about the knees of its mother. 

“ The remembered innocence and cndearments 
of a child stand us instead of virtues that have 
died older. Children have not exercised the vo- 
juntary offices of friendship ; they have not chosen 
to be kind and good to us; not stood by us from 
conscious will, in the hour of adversity. But 
they have shared their pleasures and pains with 
us a8 Well as they could; the interchange of good 
otfices between us has, of necessity, been less min- 
gled with the troubles of the world; the sorrow 
arising from their death is the only one which we 
can associate with their memories. These are 
happy thoughts that cannot die. Our loss may 
always render them pensive; but they will not 
always be painful. It is a part of the benicnity of 
Nature that pain does not survive like pleasure, 
at any time, much less where the cause of it is an 
innocent one. The smile will remain reflected 
by memory, a8 the moon reflects the light upon 
us when the sun has gone into heaven 

“When writers like ourselves quarrel with 
earthly pain (we mean writers of the same inten- 
tions, without implying, of course, anything about 





abilities or otherwise), they are misunderstood, if 


they are supposed to quarrel with pains of every 
sort. This would be idle and etieminate. They 
do not prete nd, indeed, that humanity might not 

wish, if it could, to be entirely free from pain ; for 
it endeavors, at all times, to turn pain into plea- 
sure; or at least to set off the one with the other, 
or make the former a zest and the latter a refresh- 
ment. The most unatfected dignity of suffering 
does this, and, if wise, acknowledges it. The 
greatest benevolence towards others, the most un 
selfish relish of their pleasures, even at its own 
expense, does but look to increasing the general 
stock of happiness, though content, if it could, to 
have its identity swallowed up in that splendid 
contemplation. We are far from meaning that 
this is to be called selfishness. We are far, indeed, 
from thinking so, or so confounding words. But 
neither is it to be called pain when most unselfi=h, 
if disinterestedness be truly understood. ‘The pain 
that is in it softens into pleesure, as the darker hue 
of the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yeteven 
if a harsher line is to be drawn between the pain 
and pleasure of the most unselfish mind (and ill 
health, for instance, may draw it), we should not 
quarrel with it if it contributed to the general 
mass of comfort. and were of a nature which rce- 
neral kindliness could not avoid. Made as we 
are, there are certain pains without which it 
would be difficult to conceive certain great and 
overbalancing pleasures. We may conceive it 
possible for beings to be made entirely happy; 
but in our composition something of pain seems to 
be a necessary ingredient, in order that the mate- 
Trials may turn to as fine account as possible, thouch 
our clay, in the course of ages en experience, 
may be refined more ani more. We may get rid 
of the worst earth, though not of earth itself. 

“ Now the liability to the loss of children—or 
rather, what renders us sensible of it, the occa- 
sional loss itself—seems to be one of these neces- 
sary bitters thrown into thecup of humanity. We 
do not mean that every one must lose one of his 
children in order to enjoy the rest; or that every 
individual loss afflicts us in the same proportion. 
We allude to the deaths of infants in general. 
These micht be as few as we could render them. 
But if none at all ever took place, we should re- 
gard every little child as a man or woman se- 
cured; and it will easily be conceived what a 
world of endearing cares and hopes this security 
would endanger. The very ideaof infancy would 








lose its continuity + * C rls end boys would 
be future men end women, not pr ent children, 
They would dave attained their full gr »wth in our 
Imagimitons, and laght as well have been meq 


and women st once. On the other hand, those 
who have lost an infant, ure never, as it were, 
without an infant child. They are the onl 
sons who, in one sense, retain it always, w dey 
furnish their neighbors with the same idea,* 

other children grow up to manhood and cae 
hood, and suffer all the changes of mortality, 
This one alone is rendered an immortal child 
Death has arrested it with his kindly harshness 
and blessed it into an cternal image of youth and 
innocence, 

“Of such as these are the plea intest shapes 
that visit our fancy and hopes. ‘They ure the ever. 
smiling emblems of joy ; the prettiest pages that 
wait uponimagination. Lastly, ‘Of these are the 
kingdom of heaven,’ Wherever there is a pro- 
vince of that benevolent and all-eccessible empire, 
whether on earth or elsewhere, such are th 
gentie spirits that must inhabit it. ‘To such gim. 
plicity, or the resemblance of it, must they come. 
Such must be the ready confidence of their hearts, 
and creativeness of their famey. And so ignorant 
must they be of the ‘ knowledge of good and eyjj 
losing their discernment of that seli-created troy. 
ble, by enjoying the garden before them, and no 
being ashamed of what is kindly and innocent.” 








A Chaunt of Life, and other Poems, with 
Nketches and Essays. By Rev. Raupr 
Hoyr. In Six Parts, Part IJ. New 
York: Le Roy & Hoyt, 264 Grand 
Street. 1845. 8vo., pp- 32. 


Our readers remember Mr. Hoyt’s 
Verses in the Democrati The poem of 
New, which appeared in our last volume, 
was followed by Orn in the Whig, an an- 
intentional, though not nninstructive com- 
mentary on the spirit of the two journals, 
But neither one of thei were political 
papers, or capable of that interpretation. 
There was far too much of disappoint- 
ment in the New to serve for the watch- 
word of a party of progress. They were 
moralities of haman life, and told its 
c hequere “«d story of hope and de spondency} ys 
memory talking of youth, and diss: ving 
the charm at the first syllable, which re- 
called the distance between age and child- 
hood. Disappointment, alas! is written 
upon all things human. We hedge our- 
selves in with all the refinements of art, 
with all the inventions of science, with 
all the resources of wealth, but they only 
gild our funerals. There is no armor 
against fate. Mr. Hoyt’s pun losophy is 
cheertul, however, for he loves the pie 
turesque ; all simple, natural, Berk 3 
incidents ; is affected, where Parnell or 
Goldsmith would be affected, and stops 
to admire where the rustic Bloomfieid 
(happy name) or the pastoral Howitt 
would pause. Genuine, simple verses 
are these, which plain, simple men may 





* “T sighed,” says old Captain Dalton, “when I envied you the two bonnie children; but I 
sigh not now to call either the monk or the soldier mine own.”—Monastery, vol. iii., p. 34 
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linger over, and sch lars, forgetting the 
jnvention of bolder writers and the dain- 
tier arts of more skilful versifiers, not 
turn away from. We shall quote the 

em Old as the companion to the New. 
‘An accidental illustration of its merit was 
the appearance, the very same month with 
its publication, of Durand’s Old Man’s 
Dream, in the Exhibition of the Academy 
of Design. The poem was all there— 
the quaint old man by the way side, the 
school house, the orchard, the play ground, 
the very hoary pilgrim’s retrospect of 
boyhood. It is acompliment to Mr. Hoyt 
that his verses have the sentiment of Du- 
rand's pictures. 


“ OLD. 


* By the way-side on a mossy stone, 
Sat a hoary pilgrim eadly musing; 
Oft I marked him sitting there alone, 
All the landscape like a page perusing ; 
Poor unknown, 
By the way-side, on a mossy stone. 





“ Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-rimmed hat, 
Coat as ancient as the form ‘twas folding, 
Silver buttons, queue, and ¢ rimped cravat, 
Oaken staff, his feeble hand upholding, 
There he sat! 
Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-rimmed hat. 


“Seemed it pitiful he should sit there, 
No one sympathizing, no one heeding, 
None to love him for his thin grey hair, 
And the furrows all so mutely pleading, 
Age and care : 
Seemed it pitiful he should sit there. 


“It was summer, and we went to school, 
Happy country lads, and little maidens, 
he motto of the * Dunce’s Stool,’ 
ve import still my fancy ladens, 
‘Here's a FOOL! 
It was summer, and we went to school. 





“ When the stranger seemed to mark our play 
(Some of us were joyous, some sad-hearted, 
lremember well,-—too well,—that day !) 
Oftentimes the tears unbidden started,— 
Would not stay ! 
When the stranger seemed to mark our play. 


“One sweet spirit spoke the silent spell— 
Ah! to me her name was always heaven! 
She besoucht him all his grief to tell,— 
(I was then thirteen, and she eleven,) 
IsABEL! 
One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 


“ Angel, snid he sadly, I am old; 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow, 
Yet, why I sit here thou shalt be told, 
Then his eye betrayed a pear] of sorrow,— 
Down it rolled! 
Angel, said he sadly, I am old ! 


“T have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where | delighted 
In the careless, happy days of yore, 
Ere the garden ot my heart was blighted— 
To the core! 
I have tottered here to look once more ! 


“ All the picture now to me how dear ! 
E’en this grey old rock where I am seated, 
Is a jewel worth my journey here ; 
Ah, that such a scene must be completed 
With a tear; 
All the picture now to me how dear! 


“ Old stone Scho] House !—it is still the same] 
There's the very step so oft I mounter | 
There's the window creaking in its frame, 
And the notches that I cut and counted 
For the game ; 
Old stone School House !—it is still the same! 


“In the cottage, yonder, I was born ;— 
Long my happy home—that hum! le dwelling ! 
There the fields of clover, wheat and corn, 
There the spring, with limpid nectar swelling ; 
Ah, Forlorn !— 
In the cottage, yonder, | was born. 


“ Those two gate-way sycamores you see, 
Then were planted, just so far asunder 
That long well pole from the path tu tree, 
And the wagon to pass safely under 

Ninety-three ! 
Those two gate-way sycamores you sce! 


“ There's the orchard where we used to climb 
When my mates and I were boys together, 
Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 
Fearing naught but work and rainy weather; 
Past its prime ! 
There's the orchard where we used to climb! 


“ There, the rude, three-corned chesnut rails, 
Round the pasture where the flocks were graz- 
ing, 
Where, so sly, I used to watch for quails 
In the crops of buckwheat we were raising,— 
Traps and trails,— 
There, the rude. three-cornered chesnut rails, 


“ There's the mill that ground our yellow grain, 
Pond, and river still serenely flowing ; ” 
Cot, there nestling in the shaded lane, 
Where the lily of my heart was blowing,— 
Mary JANE! 
There's the mill that ground our yellow grain! 


“ There's the gate on which I used to swing, 
Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red stable ! 
But, alas! no more the moon shall bring 
That dear group around my father’s table; 
Taken wing! 
There’s the gate on which I used to swing! 


“Tam fleeing !—all I loved are fled; 
Yon green meadow was our place for playing; 
That old tree can tell of sweet things said, 
When around it Jane and I were straying ;— 
She is dead ! 
I am fleeing !—all I loved are fied! 


“ Yon white spire—a pencil on the sky, 
Tracing silently life’s changeful story, 
So familiar with my dim old eye, 
Points me to seven that are now in glory 
There on high! 
Yon white spire,—a pencil on the sky ! 


“ Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 
Guided thither by an angel mother ; 
Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod,— 
Sire and sisters, and my little brother— 
Gone to God ! 
Oft the aisle of that old church we trod! 


* There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways, 
Bless the holy lesson !—but, ah, never 
Shall I hear again those songs of praise, 
Those sweet voices,—silent now for ever! 
Peaceful days! 
There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways. 


“ There my Mary blest me with her hand, 
When our souls drank in the nupticl blessing, 
Ere she hastened to the spirit-land ; 
Yonder turf her gentle bosom pressing ; 
Broken band ! 
There my Mary blest me with her hand, 
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“T have come to see that grave once more, 
And the sacred place where we delighted, 
Where we worshipped in the day of yore, 
Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core! 
I have come to see that grave once more. 


“Angel! said he sadly, I am old! 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow ; 
Now, why I sit here thou hast been told ; 
In his eye another pearl of sorrow— 
Down it rolled ! 
Angel, eaid he sadly, I am old! 


“By the wayside, on a mossy stone, 
Sat the hoary pilgrim, sadly musing ; 
Still I marked him, sitting there alone, 
All the landscape, like a page perusing ; 
Poor, unknown, 
By the wayside, on a mossy stone !” 


The author gives us a second canto of 
the Chaunt of Life. The first was a re- 
cord of private grief and private affection. 
The second is but a wavering, agitated 
prelude to a mighty theme. In what way 


the subject is to be treated through the 
remaining portions is only faintly int). 
mated. Wee think we may pro »hesy 
The Chaunt will be sketchy and f ; 
mentary, now rising for a moment wi 

the ae. and the moment after, dyin 
away with the zephyr. There wil] be 
many natural, just thoughts, some pie. 
turesque similies, but the author will be 
overpowered by his subject, and give birth 
to an ineffectual vain regret. He will 
falter where only the greatest can succeed, 
But this broken strain has music to our 
ears. It is honest, unaffected, and has 
somewhere hidden in it the trick of elo. 
quence. Four lines set the tune to this 
“ Chaunt.” 


Give me to love my fellow, and in love, 

If with none other grace to chaunt my strain, 
Sweet busy note of soft cadences above, 

Sole star of solace in life’s nights of pain, 
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W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., has, we un- 
derstand, in preparation a new romance 
in two volumes, to be entitled The Ca- 
cique, a Tale of Ashley River, the period 
somewhere about the year 1685. 


J. 8. Redfield is completing the publi- 
cation of the volume of Mr. Willis’s 
works, by the issue of Inklings of Adven- 
ture, Loiterings and Journeyings of Tra- 
vel, and other Ephemera, a collection of 
the author’s miscellaneous papers. 


Paine & Burgess are now stereotyping 
aseries of Translations from Italian Lite 
rature- by C. Edwards Lester, who 
has made the translations and will super- 
intend their issue. The series will be 
made up of the following works: 1. Et- 
tore Fieramosca; or, The Challenge of 
Barletta, an Historical Romance of the 
Middle Ages, one of the most brilliant 
and popular romances in the Italian 
language; 2 and 3. The Florentine His- 
tories of Machiavelli, one of the Fathers 
of History ; this work so little known in 
this country, has for three centuries been 
regarded as one of the fountains of histo- 
ry; 4. The Citizen of a Republic ; by 
Celea; a Treatise on the EAucation of 
the Republican Citizen: 5. The Autobi- 
ography of Alfieri, the poet. This series 
is being got up in uniform cheap and ele- 
gant style, will be issued soon. It 


has been prepared with great care by Mr. 
Lester, and we doubt not it will meet 
with general favor. 


The “ Artist, the Merchant, and the 
Statesman.” This is the attractive title 
of a new work by Mr. Lester soon to be 
issued. It will be filled with matter 
deeply interesting to all classes. A con- 
siderable part of it is devoted to conver- 
sations with Powers, the Sculptor, who 
now stands at the head of his art. The 
work will contain the fruits of the au- 
thor’s studies and investigations in Italy 
for several years, during which he has 
been (and still ~ U. 8. Consul at Genoa. 
It will be embellished with superb en- 
gravings of Powers, taken from a portrait 
presented by him to Mr. Lester, and of 
Americus Vespucius from the celebrated 
portrait of the Discoverer by Bronzino, 
placed in the hands of Mr. L. by the 
Vespucci family at Florence. 


Journal of an African Cruiser; com- 
prising sketches of the Canaries, the 
Cape de Verds, Liberia, Madeira, Sierra 
Leone, and other places of interest on 
the West Coast of Africa. By an Officer 
of the U.S. Navy. Edited by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. New York and London : 
Wiley & Putnam. 1845. Library of 
American Books, No. 1. 


Tales by Edgar A. Poe: ccntaining, 
The Gold Bug; The Black Cat Mesme- 
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ric Revelation; Lionizing; The Fall of 
the House of Usher; A Descent into the 
Maelstr6m ; The Colloquy of Monos and 
Una; The Conversation of Eiros and 
Charmion; The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue; The Mystery of Maria Roget; 
The Purloined Letter; The Man in the 
Crowd. New York and London: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1845. Library of American 
Books, No. JI. 


Letters from Italy. By J.T. Headley: 
containing, a ge to Italy; Man Lost 
Overboard; Gibraltar; Approach to Ge- 
noa; House-Hunting; Romantic Mar- 
riage; Funeral in the Morning; Murder 
of an American Officer; Carnival; Clara 
Novello; Persecution of a Painter; Co- 
jumbus’s Manuscripts; Horseback Ride; 
Death in the Theatre; A Day’s Ramble 
through Genoa; Italian Soirées and Beau- 
tv; Marquis of Falavicini ; Odd Brokers ; 
A Catholic Miracle ; Lord Byron; Mar- 
quis di Negro; Soldiers at Mass; Cassi- 
no; Italian Virtue; Scenes of the Carni- 
val ; Cheating the Charch ; Leghorn ; 
Civita Vecchia; Naples; Pompeii; As- 
centof Vesuvius; Ladies of Italy and La 
dies of America; Islands about Naples; 
Virgil’s Scenes; A Visit to Salerno; Pes- 
tam; Castellamere; A Storm at Naples; 
Capua; A Begging Friar; Cenotaph of 
Cicero; Peasant Girl; Approac to 
Rome ; St. Peter’s; Saturday before Eas- 
ter; Easter Sunday; Illumination of St. 
Peter’s; The Girandola; Chanting of the 
Miserere in the Sistine Chapel; System 
of Farming in the Papal States; the Co- 
liseum at Midnight; Ruins and Epitaphs ; 
Capitol and Vatican; The Pope; Don 
Miguel; Mezzofanti; New Mode of Sel- 
ling Milk; Lake Tartarus ; Adrian’s Vil- 
la; Tivoli; An Improvisatrice; Ascent 
of St. Peter’s; Artist’s Fete; Villa Pam- 
phylia; Vespers; Borghesian Villa; The 
Quirinal; Tasso’s Oak; Farewell to 
St. Peter's; Departure from Rome; Pep- 
pery Englishman; Fall of Terni; Peru- 
gia; Clitumnus; Battle-Field of Thrasy- 
mene; A Man Built in a Wall; Ameri- 
can Artists in Florence; Venus di Medi- 
ci; Titian’s Venuses; Death of a Child; 
An English Family; Stroll through Flor- 
ence; Dominican Friar; Pisa; Condi- 
tion of Italian Peasantry ; Conversation 
with a Peasant Girl; King of Sardinia; 
Censorship of the Press; A Smuggling 
Priest; Alessandria; Battle-Field of Ma- 
rengo; Pavia; Milan; Character of the 
People of Italy. New York and London: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1845. Library of 
American Books, No. III. 


Philothea; a Grecian Romance. By 
L. Maria Child. A new and corrected 
edition. C. P. Francis & Co., New York. 
1845. 12mo., pp. 290. 


Life of Godfrey William Von Leibnitz, 
on the basis of the German work of Dr 
G. E. Guhraner. By John M. Mackie. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. 
12mo., pp 288. 


Essays, by Theophilus Parsons. Life; 
Providence; Correspondence; The Hu- 
man Form; Religion; The New Jerusa- 
lem. Boston: Otis Clapp, School street. 
1845. 12mo., pp. 228. 


Memoranda of a Residence at the Court 
of London, comprising incidents official 
and personal from 1819 to 1825, includ- 
ing negotiations on the Oregon Question 
and other unsettled questions between 
the United States and Great Britain. By 
Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States from 1817 to 1825. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Blanchard. 1845. 8vo., pp. 640. 


A Pilgrimage to Treves, through the 
Valley of the Meuse and the Forest of 
Ardennes, in the year 1844. By C. E. 
Anthon, Esq. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 1845. 12mo., pp. 128. 


The Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ameri- 
ca, or the Culture, Propagation and Ma- 
nagement, in the E sup and orchard, of 
fruit trees generally; with descriptions 
of all the finest varieties of fruit, native 
and foreign, cultivated in this country. 
By A. J. Downing, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Royal Botanic Society of Lon- 
don, and of the Horticultural Societies of 
Berlin; the Low Countries; Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Cincinnati, 
&c. Illustrated with many engravings. 
New York and London: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 1845. 8vo., pp. 594. 


The Dog and the Sportsman ; embrac- 
ing the Uses, Breeding, Training, Dis- 
eases, &c. &c., of Dogs, and an account 
of the different kinds of Game, with their 
Habits. Also Hints to Shooters, with 
various useful receipts, &. &c. By 
J. S. Skinner, former editor of the Turf 
Register, &c., with illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1845. 12mo., 
pp- 224. 


Transactions of the American Ethnolo- 
gical Society. Vol. I. New York: Bart- 
lett & Weltord. 8vo., pp. 450. 


Echoes of Nature. Philadelphia: E. 
C. & J. Biddle. 1845. 18mo., pp. 140. 


Vital Christianity: Essays and Dis- 
courses on the Religion of Man and the 
Religion of God. By Alexander Sinet, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Lausanne, 
Switz. Translated, with an Introduction. 
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By Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Har- 
vard street Church, Boston. Boston: 
Gould. Kendall & Lincoln. 1845. 12mo., 
pp. 335. 


Lays of the Gospel. By 8.G Bulfinch. 
Boston; James Munroe & Co. 1845. 
12mo., pp. 194. 


We might also add one or two original 
works about to appear from the American 
press. A volume consisting of original 
contributions from eminent pens, to be 
styled “A Missionary Memorial,’— 
which is designed to supply the place of 
the Annuals, at the approaching season. 
This work is, we learn, to be efficiently 
sustained ; and for the religious public, 
will doubtless prove an acceptable offer- 
ing. Among the poetic writers for it, 
are Whittier, Mrs. Sigourney, Lowell, 
Miss Gould, Griswold, Hallock, Tucker- 
man; aud in its theological it will in- 
clude among others, Prof. Mason, Dr. 
Alexander, Sprague, Jarvis, Williams, 
Cone, Gardiner, Spring, Schroeder, Spal- 
ding, &c. The volume is to be ole. 
didly embellished by illustrations, exe- 
cuted in London, by Baxter, in oil colors, 
and the printing and binding will be 
unique. Another volume also announced 
by E. Walker, is entitled “ Literary Re- 
collections, or Loose Leaves on authors 
and books,” by ¥. Saunders:—of which 
some portions have heretofore appeared 
in the pages of this Review—a sufficient 
test of their value, with all those, at least, 
who esteem our judgment of any account. 
This volume will comprise a large col- 
lection of extremely interesting anecdoti- 
cal matter, gleaned from a long, industri- 
ous, and intimate “commerce with 
books,”—the author having evidently in- 
dulged his curiosity beyond their mere 
exterior and title-pages. 


ENGLISH. 


Of the English literary announcements 
per the Great Western, the most import- 
ant are the following :—to begin with 
the ever prolific works of fiction, we 
notice,—‘‘ The Bosom Friend,” by Mrs. 
Gray, authoress of the ‘ Gambler’s Wife,” 
&«c.,—* The Merry Wives of Stamboul,” 
— The Levite,” a tale,—‘ The Story of 
a Royal Favorite,’ a romance of the Court 
of Elizabeth, Memoirs of an Umbrel- 
la,”"—*“ The Old Play-goer,”—* The Fos. 
ter-brother,” edited by Leigh Hunt,—‘“ My 
Marine Memorandum-book,” a nautical 
novel, —‘‘The Young Baronet,” —and 
“ Art Maguire,” a story by Father Ma- 
thew, in addition to one or two others 
from James’s inexhaustible fount of fic- 
tion,—“ The Castle of Ehrenstein.”” Cum 
multis aliis. 


Among more substantial works, ma 

be cited a new “ History of Holland.” 
. . Y ’ 

—“The Diary of Sir Simon D’Ewes,” 
—‘The Lite and Correspondence, 
Speeches, &c., of George Canning,” 
by Bell—*“ Thorn on the theory of 
Storms,’ — and Hopkins “on Atmo. 
spheric Changes,’—‘* The Note-book of 
Naturalists,"—-"* An account of Sidney 
and Melbourne,” the Settlements in New 
South Wales—a new work on Engineer. 
ing, by Bourne,—*‘‘ Memoirs of the Pre. 
tender,” by Jesse—a new edition of 
the father of Essayists — Montaigne — 
“ Darwin’s Journal of a voyage round 
the World,’—*“* The autobiography of 
Zschokke.” —“ Evenings at Hadden 
Hall,” etec., also, ‘‘Herschell’s Southern 
Hemisphere,’’—* Davis's Life of Wolfe 
Tone,”’—* Life of Hugh O'Neill,” includ- 
ing a history of an interesting epoch in 
Trish history, by Mitchell — “ Barry’s 
History of the Irish Rebellion of 1798,"— 
and still another work, with numerous 
diagrams on the nature and course of 
storms in the Indian Ocean, south of the 
Equator, with a view of discovering their 
origin, extent, and rotative character, and 
other concomitant phenomena, &c., by 
Alexander Thorn, M.D. A new editiog 
of the Poems of his namesake has also 
appeared, with a portrait of the “ hand- 
loom weaver,’—entitled ‘ Rhymes and 
Recollections,’"—another edition is also 
announced, with elegant illustrations! 

Dumas, the James of France, has just 
commenced a new series of historical ro- 
mances, illustrative of French history— 
the forthcoming first work of the range is 
entitled “ La Reine Margot,”’—of which 
rumor speaks highly. Pickering, the 
publisher, announces ‘‘ Memorials of a 
tour on the Continent,” by Robert Snow: 
—Willis has just arranged for the publica 
tion of three volumes at Longman’s, of 
his collective pieces, under the title of 
“Dashes at Life, with a free pencil.” 
And we notice another title of interest 
to us, — “ Benevolence in Punishment, 
or Transportation Reformatory.” We 
subjoin a list of a few interesting titles 
of works recently issued from the Lon- 
don press. A valuable work on Vital 
Statistics, by Neilson—Captain Marryat’s 
new juvenile, which some of the English 
critics faintly praise,—entitled “ The 
Mission, or Scenes in Africa,”"—The cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Grantof Luggan,—a 
second series of Miss Eliza Cook’s Poems, 
comprising such as have been written 
since the first volume appeared. The 
first part of Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,”—the 
substance of his recent lectures in Ger- 
mapy,—an ominous work for the Faculty, 
entitled,—“‘ Remarks on Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Druggists and Quacks.” A nar 
rative of a residence in Belgrade, 
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under the title of “ Servia, the youngest 
member of the European family.” A 
work on the Rock-cut temples of India, 
by Ferguson, with folio plates. Another 
new English Pronouncing and explana- 
tory Dictionary, by Knowles. Memoirs 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by 
herself in conversations with distinguish- 


ed visitors. Memoirs of Sir Edmund 
Thomson, during half a century. — 
Thoughts upon Thought for young men. 
Negotiations for the Peace of the Darda- 
nelles. The Wisdom and Genius of 
Burke, and Evenings in the Pyrenees. by 
Miss Bunbury, etc. 





THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting of the Historical 
Society was held at its rooms in the 
New York University on the 3d day of 
June, 1845; present, Hon. Albert Gal- 
latin, Pres., in the chair; assisted by 
the Hon. Luther Bradish, 1st V. P., 
and Rev. Dr. De Witt, 2d V. P. 

Prof. Mason announced the resigna- 
tion of Wm. S. Wetmore, Esq., as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and offered, in connexion therewith, 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Wet- 
more be accepted, and that Mr. Wm. Chauncey 
be appointed to Hill its vacancy. 


General Wetmore, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee to whom the no- 
minations made at the last meeting had 
been referred, reported in favor of the 
following gentlemen, who were there- 
upon elected as members of this So- 
ciety : 

Corre sponding Members. — Auguste 
Davezac, Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Hague; George C. Woodruff, Litch- 
field, Conn. ; Major J. D. Graham, 
U. S. Topographical Engineer. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary then proceeded to read communi- 
cations received since the last meeting, 
from Messrs. S. V. Talcot, Mason F. 
Cogswel!, and Richard G. Parker, ac- 
knowledying their election as corre- 
sponding members. Also communica- 
tions relating to the subject of a na- 
tional name, from Hon. Wm. H. Sew- 
ard, Chas. A. Lowell, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Mass. Hist. Society, 
inclosing a communication upon the 
same subject from Hon. John Q. Adams. 
Also a letter from Wm. A. Jones, on 
the subject of Indian Maps, which, on 
motion of the Librarian, was referred 
to the Committee on Indian names. 





The Librarian reported receipts and 
communications since the last meeting ; 
after which, a letter was read from Mr. 
C. F. Hoffman, resigning his seat as 
one of the Committee on Indian names ; 
and it appearing from the statement of 
Mr. Schoolcraft, that another vacancy 
upon the Committee had been occasion- 
ed by the decease of the late Col. 
Stoue, which had never been supplied, 
Messrs. B. H. Thompson and George 
Gibon were appointed to fill the vacan- 
cies. 

George Folsom, Esq., offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Select Committee appoint- 
ed to report on the Donations of Mr. Vattemare, 
be instructed to bring in their report at the next 
meeting of the Society. 

Nominations of new members having 
been received, Mr. B. H. Thompson 
was invited to proceed with the reading 
of his paper, on the subject of Indian 
names. 

On motion of Mr. Robinson, the Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretery was 
directed to convey the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Thompson, for his valua- 
ble paper, and that the same be referred 
to the Committee on Indian names. 

General Wetmore moved that when 
the Society adjourn, that it do adjourn 
to meet on the First Tuesday of Octo- 
ber next. 

Mr. Jay offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary be authorized to allow copies to be 
taken of the Correspondence on the Subject of a 
National Name, by every member of the Society, 

The following resolution offered by 
Mr. Gibbs was adopted : 

Resolved, That the subject of preparing and 


publishing skeleton maps of this State, in further- 
ance of the subject of obtaining the Indian names 
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of localities therein, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian names, with directions to report a 
plan, and the expense thereof, at the next meet- 


ing 

—o the Society adjourned. 

A special meeting of the New York 
Historical Society was held at its rooms 
in the New York University on the 
19th day of June, 1845. 

Present, Hon. Luther Bradish, Ist 
Vice-P resident, in the chair, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. Dewitt. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary read communications from Ebenez. 
Clapp, Esq., Corresponding Secretary 
of the Dorchester Antiquanan and His- 
torical Society, and from Robert Green- 
howe, and laid upon the table a letter 
from his Excellency Governor Wright. 

The Librarian reported the presenta- 
tion by C. Edwards Lester, Esq., U.S. 
Consul at Genoa, of a curious illumi- 
nated Atlas, on vellum. Mr. Lester, 
who was present, accompanied the do- 
nation with a brief explanation of its 
character and history. 

On motion of Mr. Gibbs, the Domes- 
tic Corresponding Secretary was di- 
rected to convey the thanks of the So- 
ciety to Mr. Lester, for the valuable 
relic which he had presented them. 

General Wetmore, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, to whom had 
been referred the several nominations 
made at the last meeting, reported in fa- 
vor of the following gentlemen, who 
were thereupon declared duly elected 
members of the Society : 

Corresponding.—Com. James Bid- 
dle, U. S. N.; Dr. Gibbs, of South Ca- 
rolina; Henry C. Van Schaick. 

Resident. —Stewart Brown, Thos. J. 
Farnham, George Austin, Dr. Francis 
Bacon, I. T. Skinner, M. M. Jones, 
Addington Reed, Edward J. Gould. 

Mr. Schooleraft, by the invitation of 

the President, then proceeded with the 
reading of a paper on the siege of Fort 
Stanwix, an incident in our revolution- 
ary annals, at the conclusion of which, 
on motion of Mr. Broadhead, the Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary was di- 
rected to convey to Mr. Schoolcraft the 
thanks of the Society for the interesting 
and valuable paper with which they 
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had been favored, and to request of him 
a copy for the use of the Soci riety. 
General Wetmore announced to the 
Society the decease of General Andrew 
Jackson, ex-P resident of the U. S., and 
at the conclusion of a few remarks, 
offered the following resolutions: 


The Society has heard with profound 
the death of Andrew Jackson, an illustrious citi- 
zen, whose long public services endeared him to 
the American people, and whose life and conduct 
will be inseparably connected in History with the 
era to which he belonged. 

Therefore, it is 

Resolved, That in common with our fellow 
citizens throughout the Union, we lament the de- 
cease of a gullant and distinguished soldier, 
whose victories have shed lustre on the Re ‘public ; 
an independent, sagacious and faithful magistrate, 
whose steady aim was to advance the honor of 
his country. 

Resolved, That he who has gone down to the 
grave full of honors and full of years, has left be- 
hind him « character whose attributes of patriot- 
ism, courage, energy, resolution, fearlessness of 
responsibity, ‘marbed him as one of the few great 
men who leave an impress upon the age in which 
they lived. “Heaven gave him length of days, 
and he filled them with deeds of greatness.” His 
reputation is now the property of his country, and 
should be the care of her future biographers and 
historians. 

Resolved, That the members of this Society, of 
which the deceased was an honorary associate, 
will wear the customary badge of mourning, and 
unite with the municipal authorities and citizens 
in paying a public tribule of respect to his me- 
mory. 


These resolutions were seconded and 
advocated by the Hon. B. F. Butler. 
He was followed by the Hon. Daniel 
Webster in favor of their adoption, and 
by Messrs. T. Fessenden and Charles 
King in opposition thereto. After a few 
additional remarks in support of the 
resolution, by General Wetmore, they 
were adopted. 

Mr. Davis likewise offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appoint 
ed to confer with the Committee of the Common 
Council of this city in reference to the funeral 
solemnities in honor of the ex-President, Andrew 
Jackson, and to make the necessary arrangements 
for this Society to join in the procession on Tues 
day next. 

The Chairman appointed Hon. Chief 
Justice Jones, Chancellor Frelinghuy 
sen, Hon. B. F. Butler, Gen. James 
Talmadge, and H. E. Davis, Esq., a 
committee under the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 
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